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TO 


MR.  METHUEN1 


f  is  with  very  great  pleasure  I  take 
an  opportunity  of  publishing  the 
gratitude  I  owe  you ,  for  the  place 
you  allow  me  in  your  friendship 
and  familiarity.  I  will  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  you  that  I  have  often  had  you  in 
my  thoughts ,  when  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw , 
in  some  parts  of  these  discourses ,  the  character  of 

1  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Paul)  Methuen  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
the  share  which  he  took  with  his  father  in  concluding  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  Portugal  in  1 703.  Afterwards  he  represented 
England  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  took  part  in  the 
defence  and  rescue  of  Turin  from  the  French  in  1706.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty  (1709),  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (1714),  Comptroller 
of  the  Household  (1720),  and  Treasurer  of  the  Household  (1725). 
Methuen  was  M.P.  for  Brackley  for  many  years,  and  died  in  1757, 
aged  eighty-six.  Horace  Walpole  called  him  ‘a  dull,  formal, 
romantic  braggadochio  ’ ;  but  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  describes  him 
as  ‘handsome  and  well-made,  with  wit  enough,  and  a  romantic  turn 
in  his  conversation.’  Gay  speaks  of  ‘Methuen  of  sincerest  mind, 
as  Arthur  grave,  as  soft  as  womankind.’ 
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a  good-natured, ,  honesty  and  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man.  But  such  representations  give  my  reader  an 
idea  of  a  person  blameless  only ,  or  only  laudable 
for  such  perfections  as  extend  no  farther  than  to 
his  own  private  advantage  and  reputation. 

But  when  I  speak  of  you ,  I  celebrate  one  who 
has  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  also  those 
qualities  which  make  a  man  useful  to  society ,  and 
of  having  had  opportunities  of  exerting  them  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner. 

‘ The  great  part  you  had ,  as  British  Ambassador, 
in  procuring  and  cultivating  the  advantageous  com¬ 
merce  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Portugal , 
has  purchased  you  the  lasting  esteem  of  all  who 
understand  the  interest  of  either  nation. 

Phase  personal  excellences  which  are  overrated 
by  the  ordinary  world ,  and  too  much  neglected  by 
wise  men ,  you  have  applied  with  the  justest  skill 
and  judgment.  Phe  most  graceful  address  in 
horsemanship ,  in  the  use  of  the  sword ,  and  in 
dancing ,  has  been  employed  by  you  as  lower  arts , 
and  as  they  have  occasionally  served  to  cover ,  or 
introduce  the  talents  of  a  skilful  minister. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  appeared  only  in  one 
nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to  act  as 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  at 
that  time  encamped,  you  accompanied  that  gallant 
prince  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune, 
and  shared,  by  his  side,  the  dangers  of  that  glorious 
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day  in  which  he  recovered  his  capital.  As  far  as 
it  regards  personal  qualities ,  you  attained ,  in  that 
one  hour ,  the  highest  military  reputation.  'The 
behaviour  of  our  minister  in  the  action ,  and  the 
good  offices  done  the  vanquished  in  the  name  of  the 
fueen  of  England ,  gave  both  the  conqueror  and 
the  captive  the  most  lively  examples  off  the  courage 
and  generosity  of  the  nation  he  represented. 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  absence 
frequently  talk  these  things  off  you ,  and  you  cannot 
hide  from  us  [by  the  most  discreet  silence  in  any¬ 
thing  which  regards  yourself ) ,  that  the  ffrank 
entertainment  we  have  at  your  table ,  your  easy 
condescension  in  little  incidents  of  mirth  and  diver¬ 
sion ,  and  general  complacency  of  manners ,  are  far 
from  being  the  greatest  obligations  we  have  to  you. 
I  do  assure  you  there  is  not  one  of  your  friends  has 
a  greater  sense  off  your  merit  in  general ,  and  of  the 
favours  you  every  day  do  us ,  than. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 


RICHARD  STEELE. 
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N°-  474.  Wednesday ,  Sept .  3,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna. — Hor.,  i  Ep.  xviii.  6. 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

EING  of  the  number  of  those  that 
have  lately  retired  from  the  centre 
of  business  and  pleasure,  my  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  the  country  where  I  am,  arises 
rather  from  the  society  than  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  it.  To  be  obliged  to  receive 
and  return  visits  from  and  to  a  circle  of  neighbours, 
who  through  diversity  of  age  or  inclinations  can 
neither  be  entertaining  nor  serviceable  to  us,  is  a 
vile  loss  of  time,  and  a  slavery  from  which  a  man 
should  deliver  himself,  if  possible :  for  why  must 
I  lose  the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  because  they 
have  thrown  away  the  former  part  of, theirs?  It 
VOL.  VII.  A 
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is  to  me  an  insupportable  affliction,  to  be  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  narrations  of  a  set  of  people,  who 
are  warm  in  their  expressions,  of  the  quick  relish 
of  that  pleasure  which  their  dogs  and  horses  have 
a  more  delicate  taste  of.  I  do  also  in  my  heart 
detest  and  abhor  that  damnable  doctrine  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  a  bumper,  though  to  one’s 
own  toast ;  for  though  ’tis  pretended  that  these 
deep  politicians  are  used  only  to  inspire  gaiety, 
they  certainly  drown  that  cheerfulness  which  would 
survive  a  moderate  circulation.  If  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  it  were  left  to  every  stranger  either  to  fill 
his  glass  according  to  his  own  inclination,  or  to 
make  his  retreat  when  he  finds  he  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  obedient  to  that  of  others,  these  entertain¬ 
ments  would  be  governed  with  more  good  sense, 
and  consequently  with  more  good  breeding,  than 
at  present  they  are.  Indeed  where  any  of  the 
guests  are  known  to  measure  their  fame  or  pleasure 
by  their  glass,  proper  exhortations  might  be  used 
to  these  to  push  their  fortunes  in  this  sort  of 
reputation ;  but  where  ’tis  unseasonably  insisted 
on  to  a  modest  stranger,  this  drench  may  be  said 
to  be  swallowed  with  the  same  necessity,  as  if  it 
had  been  tendered  in  the  horn 1  for  that  purpose, 
with  this  aggravating  circumstance,  that  it  distresses 
the  entertainer’s  guest  in  the  same  degree  as  it 
relieves  his  horses. 

‘  To  attend  without  impatience  an  account  of 
five-barred  gates,  double  ditches  and  precipices, 
and  to  survey  the  orator  with  desiring  eyes,  is  to 
me  extremely  difficult,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
to  be  upon  tolerable  terms  with  him  :  but  then 
the  occasional  burstings  out  into  laughter,  is  of  all 

1  A  horn  used  to  administer  potions  to  horses. 
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other  accomplishments  the  most  requisite.  I  con¬ 
fess  at  present  I  have  not  the  command  of  these 
convulsions,  as  is  necessary  to  be  good  company ; 
therefore  I  beg  you  would  publish  this  letter,  and 
let  me  be  known  all  at  once  for  a  queer  fellow, 
and  avoided.  It  is  monstrous  to  me,  that  we,  who 
are  given  to  reading  and  calm  conversation,  should 
ever  be  visited  by  these  roarers  :  but  they  think 
they  themselves,  as  neighbours,  may  come  into  our 
rooms  with  the  same  right  that  they  and  their  dogs 
hunt  in  our  grounds. 

‘  Your  institution  of  clubs  I  have  always  admired, 
in  which  you  constantly  endeavoured  the  union  of 
the  metaphorically  defunct,  that  is,  such  as  are 
neither  serviceable  to  the  busy  and  enterprising  part 
of  mankind,  nor  entertaining  to  the  retired  and 
speculative.  There  should  certainly  therefore  in 
each  county  be  established  a  club  of  the  persons 
whose  conversations  I  have  described,  who  for  their 
own  private,  as  also  the  public  emolument,  should 
exclude,  and  be  excluded  all  other  society.  Their 
attire  should  be  the  same  with  their  huntsmen’s, 
and  none  should  be  admitted  into  this  green  con¬ 
versation-piece,  except  he  had  broke  his  collar¬ 
bone  thrice.  A  broken  rib  or  two  might  also 
admit  a  man  without  the  least  opposition.  The 
president  must  necessarily  have  broken  his  neck, 
and  have  been  taken  up  dead  once  or  twice.  For 
the  more  maims  this  brotherhood  shall  have  met 
with,  the  easier  will  their  conversation  flow  and 
keep  up ;  and  when  any  one  of  these  vigorous 
invalids  had  finished  his  narration  of  the  collar¬ 
bone,  this  naturally  would  introduce  the  history 
of  the  ribs.  Besides,  the  different  circumstances 
of  their  falls  and  fractures  would  help  to  prolong 
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and  diversify  their  relations.  There  should  also  be 
another  club  of  such  men,  who  have  not  succeeded 
so  well  in  maiming  themselves,  but  are  however  in 
the  constant  pursuit  of  these  accomplishments.  I 
would  by  no  means  be  suspected  by  what  I  have 
said  to  traduce  in  general  the  body  of  fox-hunters ; 
for  whilst  I  look  upon  a  reasonable  creature  full 
speed  after  a  pack  of  dogs,  by  way  of  pleasure,  and 
not  of  business,  I  shall  always  make  honourable 
mention  of  it. 

‘  But  the  most  irksome  conversation  of  all  others 
I  have  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been 
among  two  or  three  of  your  travellers,  who  have 
overlooked  men  and  manners,  and  have  passed 
through  France  and  Italy  with  the  same  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  carriers  and  stage-coachmen  do  through 
Great  Britain ;  that  is,  their  stops  and  stages  have 
been  regulated  according  to  the  liquor  they  have 
met  with  in  their  passage.  They  indeed  remember 
the  names  of  abundance  of  places,  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  fineries  of  certain  churches  :  but  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  is  certain  prettinesses  of  foreign 
languages,  the  meaning  of  which  they  could  have 
better  expressed  in  their  own.  The  entertainment 
of  these  fine  observers  Shakespeare 1  has  described  to 
consist 

In  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrensean,  and  the  river  Po. 

And  then  concludes  with  a  sigh  : — 

Now  this  is  worshipful  society. 

‘  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to  hate  such 
honest  creatures  as  dogs ;  I  am  only  unhappy  that  I 
cannot  partake  in  their  diversions.  But  I  love  them 
1  ‘  King  John,’  Act  i.  sc.  I. 
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so  well,  as  dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets 
stuffed  with  bread  to  dispense  my  favours  or  make 
my  way  through  them  at  neighbours’  houses.  There 
is  in  particular  a  young  hound  of  great  expectation, 
vivacity,  and  enterprise,  that  attends  my  flights 
wherever  he  spies  me.  This  creature  observes  my 
countenance,  and  behaves  himself  accordingly.  His 
mirth,  his  frolic,  and  joy  upon  the  sight  of  me  has 
been  observed,  and  I  have  been  gravely  desired  not 
to  encourage  him  so  much,  for  it  spoils  his  parts ; 
but  I  think  he  shows  them  sufficiently  in  the  several 
boundings,  friskings,  and  scourings,  when  he  makes 
his  court  to  me ;  but  I  foresee  in  a  little  time  he 
and  I  must  keep  company  with  one  another  only, 
for  we  are  fit  for  no  other  in  these  parts.  Having 
informed  you  how  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the  country 
where  I  am,  I  must  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  would 
pass  it  had  I  such  a  fortune  as  would  put  me  above 
the  observance  of  ceremony  and  custom. 

‘  My  scheme  of  a  country  life  then  should  be  as 
follows.  As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  very  agree¬ 
able  friends,  these  I  would  constantly  have  with  me  ; 
and  the  freedom  we  took  with  one  another  at  school 
and  the  university  we  would  maintain  and  exert 
upon  all  occasions  with  great  courage.  There 
should  be  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  be  employed 
in  reading,  during  which  time  it  should  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  of  us  to  enter  the  other’s  chamber, 
unless  by  storm.  After  this  we  would  communicate 
the  trash  or  treasure  we  had  met  with,  with  our  own 
reflections  upon  the  matter ;  the  justness  of  which 
we  would  controvert  with  good-humoured  warmth, 
and  never  spare  one  another  out  of  that  complaisant 
spirit  of  conversation  which  makes  others  affirm  and 
deny  the  same  matter  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If 
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any  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  not  of  our  turn, 
should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  visit  me,  I  should 
look  upon  these  persons  in  the  same  degree  enemies 
to  my  particular  state  of  happiness  as  ever  the  French 
were  to  that  of  the  public,  and  I  would  be  at  an 
annual  expense  in  spies  to  observe  their  motions. 
Whenever  I  should  be  surprised  with  a  visit,  as  I 
hate  drinking,  I  would  be  brisk  in  swilling  bumpers, 
upon  this  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  trouble  others 
with  my  impertinence  than  to  be  troubled  myself 
with  theirs.  The  necessity  of  an  infirmary  makes 
me  resolve  to  fall  into  that  project ;  and  as  we 
should  be  but  five,  the  terrors  of  an  involuntary 
separation,  which  our  number  cannot  so  well  admit 
of,  would  make  us  exert  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  your  institution  of 
that  equitable  confinement.  This  my  way  of  life 
I  know  would  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  a 
morose,  covetous,  and  singular  fellow.  These  and 
all  other  hard  words,  with  all  manner  of  insipid 
jests,  and  all  other  reproach,  would  be  matter  of 
mirth  to  me  and  my  friends :  besides,  I  would 
destroy  the  application  of  the  epithets  morose  and 
covetous  by  a  yearly  relief  of  my  undeservedly  neces¬ 
sitous  neighbours,  and  by  treating  my  friends  and 
domestics  with  an  humanity  that  should  express  the 
obligation  to  lie  rather  on  my  side ;  and  as  for  the 
word  singular,  I  was  always  of  opinion  every  man 
must  be  so  to  be  what  one  would  desire  him. 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

J.  R.’1 

1  The  author  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  been  Richard  Parker, 
a  college  friend  of  Steele’s,  who  became  Fellow  of  Merton  and  Vicar 
of  Embleton,  Northumberland.  At  Parker’s  suggestion  Steele 
destroyed  a  comedy  which  he  had  written  at  Oxford. 
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‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

<  y^BOUT  two  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  by 
the  younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my 
mother’s  side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  dumb  man  ; 1  for  they  told  me  that  that  was 
chiefly  what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard 
wonders  of  him  in  Essex.  I,  who  always  wanted 
faith  in  matters  of  that  kind,  was  not  easily  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  go ;  but  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  I 
went  with  them,  when,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell 
related  all  their  past  life  (in  short,  had  he  not  been 
prevented,  such  a  discovery  would  have  come  out  as 
would  have  ruined  the  next  design  of  their  coming 
to  town,  viz.,  buying  wedding  clothes).  Our  names, 
though  he  never  heard  of  us  before  —  and  we 
endeavoured  to  conceal — were  as  familiar  to  him  as 
to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is  a 
very  learned  and  wise  man.  Being  impatient  to 
know  my  fortune,  having  paid  my  respects  in  a 
family  Jacobus,  he  told  me  (after  his  manner)  among 
several  other  things,  that  in  a  year  and  nine  months 
I  should  fall  ill  of  a  new  fever,  be  given  over  by  my 
physicians,  but  should  with  much  difficulty  recover  : 
that  the  first  time  I  took  the  air  afterwards  I  should 
be  addressed  to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plentiful 
fortune,  good  sense,  and  a  generous  spirit.  Mr. 
Spectator,  he  is  the  purest  man  in  the  world,  for  all 
he  said  has  come  to  pass,  and  I  am  the  happiest  she 
in  Kent.  I  have  been  in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbell 
these  three  months,  and  cannot  find  him  out.  Now 
hearing  you  are  a  dumb  man  too,  I  thought  you 
might  correspond,  and  be  able  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing,  for  I  think  myself  highly  obliged  to  make 

1  See  No.  323. 
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his  fortune  as  he  has  mine.  ’Tis  very  possible 
your  worship,  who  has  spies  all  over  this  town,  can 
inform  me  how  to  send  to  him :  if  you  can,  I  be¬ 
seech  you  be  as  speedy  as  possible,  and  you  will 
highly  oblige 

Your  constant  Reader  and  Admirer, 

Dulcibella  Thankley.’ 

Ordered,  that  the  inspector  I  employ  about  Won¬ 
ders,  inquire  at  the  Golden  Lion,  opposite  to  the 
Half-Moon  Tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  into  the  merit 
of  this  silent  sage,  and  report  accordingly.  T. 


Na  475.  Thursday ,  Sept.  4,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


- Quce  res  in  se  neque  consilium  neque  modum 

tlabet  ullum ,  earn  consilio  regere  non  potes. 

— Ter.,  Eun.,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

IT  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  made  of 
politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  them¬ 
selves  with  their  sovereign  than  promote  his 
real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  counsels 
to  his  inclinations,  and  advise  him  to  such  actions 
only  as  his  heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy- 
councillor  of  one  in  love  must  observe  the  same 
conduct,  unless  he  would  forfeit  the  friendship  of 
the  person  who  desires  his  advice.  I  have  known 
several  odd  cases  of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was 
going  to  marry  a  common  woman,  but  being  resolved 
to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Philander,  he  consulted  him  upon  the  occasion. 
Philander  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  represented 
his  mistress  to  him  in  such  strong  colours,  that  the 
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next  morning  he  received  a  challenge  for  his  pains, 
and  before  twelve  o’clock  was  run  through  the  body 
by  the  man  who  had  asked  his  advice.  Celia  was 
more  prudent  on  the  like  occasion ;  she  desired 
Leonilla  to  give  her  opinion  freely  upon  a  young 
fellow  who  made  his  addresses  to  her.  Leonilla,  to 
oblige  her,  told  her  with  great  frankness  that  she 

looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  worthless - 

Celia,  foreseeing  what  a  character  she  was  to  expect, 
begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had  been 
privately  married  to  him  above  a  fortnight.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  seldom  asks  advice  before 
she  has  bought  her  wedding  clothes.  When  she 
has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form  sake  she  sends 
a  congd  cC dlire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives 
that  set  people  at  work  in  these  occasions,  and  put 
them  upon  asking  advice  which  they  never  intend 
to  take,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  least,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  which  is  so 
very  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her 
confidante  that  she  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  little 
time,  and  in  order  to  talk  of  the  pretty  fellow  that 
dwells  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  asks  her  very 
gravely  what  she  would  advise  her  to  in  a  case  of 
so  much  difficulty.  Why  else  should  Melissa,  who 
had  not  a  thousand  pound  in  the  world,  go  into 
every  quarter  of  the  town  to  ask  her  acquaintance 
whether  they  would  advise  her  to  take  Tom  Townly, 
that  made  his  addresses  to  her,  with  an  estate  of  five 
thousand  a  year  ?  ’Tis  very  pleasant,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  to  hear  the  lady  propose  her  doubts,  and  to 
see  the  pains  she  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use 
among  the  vainer  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will 
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often  ask  a  friend’s  advice  in  relation  to  a  fortune 
whom  they  are  never  likely  to  come  at.  Will 
Honeycomb,  who  is  now  on  the  verge  of  three¬ 
score,  took  me  aside  not  long  since,  and  asked  me 
in  his  most  serious  look,  whether  I  would  advise 
him  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty  Single,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town. 
I  stared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  so  strange  a 
question ;  upon  which  he  immediately  gave  me  an 
inventory  of  her  jewels  and  estate,  adding  that  he 
was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  such 
consequence  without  my  approbation.  Finding  he 
would  have  an  answer,  I  told  him  if  he  could  get 
the  lady’s  consent  he  had  mine.  This  is  about  the 
tenth  match  which,  to  my  knowledge,  Will  has 
consulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  opening 
his  mind  to  the  party  herself. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  which  comes  to  me  from  some  notable 
young  female  scribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of  it, 
seems  to  have  carried  matters  so  far  that  she  is 
ripe  for  asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her 
goodwill,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I  have 
with  her  for  wisdom,  I  shall  only  communicate 
the  letter  to  the  public,  without  returning  any 
answer  to  it. 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

‘N  OW,  sir,  the  thing  is  this :  Mr.  Shapely  is  the 
prettiest  gentleman  about  town.  He  is  very 
tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  an 
angel.  His  mouth  is  made  I  don’t  know  how,  but 
’tis  the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is 
always  laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit. 
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If  you  did  but  see  how  he  rolls  his  stockings  !  He 
has  a  thousand  pretty  fancies,  and  I  am  sure  if  you 
saw  him  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very  good 
scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  English.  I 
wish  you  could  but  see  him  dance.  Now  you  must 
understand  poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate ;  but 
how  can  he  help  that,  you  know  ?  And  yet  my 
friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  always  teasing 
me  about  him,  because  he  has  no  estate.  But,  I  am 
sure,  he  has  that  that  is  better  than  an  estate ;  for 
he  is  a  good-natured,  ingenuous,  modest,  civil,  tall, 
well-bred,  handsome  man,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him 
for  his  civilities  ever  since  I  saw  him.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me 
now  and  then  as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet 
my  friends  are  so  unreasonable,  that  they  would 
have  me  be  uncivil  to  him.  I  have  a  good  portion 
which  they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I  shall  be 
fourteen  on  the  29th  day  of  August  next,  and  am 
therefore  willing  to  settle  in  the  world  as  soon  as 
I  can,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shapely.  But  everybody  I 
advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Shapely’s  enemy.  I 
desire  therefore  you  will  give  me  your  advice,  for 
I  know  you  are  a  wise  man,  and  if  you  advise  me 
well  I  am  resolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily  wish  you 
could  see  him  dance,  and  am, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

B.  D. 


‘  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily.’ 


C. 
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N0,  476.  Friday ,  Sept.  5,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


- Lucidus  ordo. — Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  41. 

AMONG  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the 
public,  there  are  some  which  are  written  with 
regularity  and  method,  and  others  that  run  out 
into  the  wildness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by 
the  name  of  essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I 
set  pen  to  paper.  In  the  other  kind  of  writing  it  is 
sufficient  that  I  have  several  thoughts  on  a  subject, 
without  troubling  myself  to  range  them  in  such 
order  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one 
another,  and  be  disposed  under  the  proper  heads. 
Seneca  and  Montaigne  are  patterns  for  writing  in 
this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and  Aristotle  excel  in  the 
other.  When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  who  writes 
without  method,  I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  that 
abounds  with  a  great  many  noble  objects,  rising 
among  one  another  in  the  greatest  confusion  and 
disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical  discourse,  I 
am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place  myself  in 
its  several  centres,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the 
lines  and  walks  that  are  struck  from  them.  You 
may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day  together,  and 
every  moment  discover  something  or  other  that  is 
new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have  done  you  will  have 
but  a  confused  imperfect  notion  of  the  place  :  in 
the  other,  your  eye  commands  the  whole  prospect, 
and  gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it  as  is  not  easily 
worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  support- 
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able  in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are 
often  too  full  to  be  exact,  and  therefore  choose 
to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the 
reader  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing 
them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work  both  in  respect 
to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  first, 
it  is  a  great  help  to  his  invention.  When  a  man 
has  planned  his  discourse  he  finds  a  great  many 
thoughts  rising  out  of  every  head  that  do  not  offer 
themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a  subject. 
His  thoughts  are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligible, 
and  better  discover  their  drift  and  meaning  when 
they  are  placed  in  their  proper  lights,  and  follow 
one  another  in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they 
are  thrown  together  without  order  and  connection. 
There  is  always  an  obscurity  in  confusion,  and  the 
same  sentence  that  would  have  enlightened  the 
reader  in  one  part  of  a  discourse  perplexes  him 
in  another.  For  the  same  reason,  likewise,  every 
thought  in  a  methodical  discourse  shows  itself  in  its 
greatest  beauty,  as  the  several  figures  in  a  piece  of 
painting  receive  new  grace  from  their  disposition  in 
the  picture.  The  advantages  of  a  reader  from  a 
methodical  discourse  are  correspondent  with  those 
of  the  writer.  He  comprehends  everything  easily, 
takes  it  in  with  pleasure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to 
make  himself  understood.  I,  who  hear  a  thousand 
coffee-house  debates  every  day,  am  very  sensible  of 
this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honest 
countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which 
is  managed  in  those  schools  of  politics  where,  after 
the  three  first  sentences,  the  question  is  not  entirely 
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lost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  cuttle¬ 
fish,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself, 
blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  he  becomes 
invisible.  The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to 
methodise  his  thoughts  has  always,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  ‘  Dispensary,’ 1  ‘  a  barren  superfluity 
of  words  ’ ;  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance 
of  leaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  im- 
methodical  disputants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under 
my  observation.  Tom  has  read  enough  to  make 
him  very  impertinent ;  his  knowledge  is  sufficient 
to  raise  doubts,  but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity 
that  he  has  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a 
great  deal  more.  With  these  qualifications  Tom 
sets  up  for  a  Freethinker,  finds  a  great  many  things 
to  blame  in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
gives  shrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe 
another  world.  In  short,  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as 
much  as  his  parts  will  give  him  leave.  He  has  got 
about  half-a-dozen  commonplace  topics,  into  which 
he  never  fails  to  turn  the  conversation,  whatever  was 
the  occasion  of  it :  though  the  matter  in  debate  be 
about  Douay  or  Denain,2  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half 
his  discourse  runs  upon  the  unreasonableness  of 
bigotry  and  priestcraft.  This  makes  Mr.  Puzzle 
the  admiration  of  all  those  who  have  less  sense  than 

1  In  Garth’s  ‘Dispensary’  (ii.  95),  it  is  said  of  Colon — 

‘  Hourly  his  learned  impertinence  affords 
A  barren  superfluity  of  words.’ 

2  Douay  was  besieged  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in 
1710,  and  capitulated  on  June  26,  after  two  months’  resistance. 
Prince  Eugene’s  forces  were  defeated  at  Denain  on  July  24,  1712  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Douay  was  retaken  by  the  French.  Addison’s 
paper  was  published  on  September  5,  1712. 
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himself,  and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who  have 
more.  There  is  none  in  town  whom  Tom  dreads 
so  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry.  Will,  who  is 
acquainted  with  Tom’s  logic,  when  he  finds  him 
running  off  the  question,  cuts  him  short  with  a 
‘  What  then  ?  We  allow  all  this  to  be  true,  but 
what  is  it  to  our  present  purpose  ?  ’  I  have  known 
Tom  eloquent  half-an-hour  together,  and  triumph¬ 
ing  as  he  thought  in  the  superiority  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  when  he  has  been  nonplussed  on  a  sudden  by 
Mr.  Dry’s  desiring  him  to  tell  the  company  what  it 
was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove.  In  short,  Dry 
is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head  but  few  words, 
and  gains  the  same  advantage  over  Puzzle  that  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a 
numberless  undisciplined  militia.  C. 


Na  477.  Saturday ,  Sept.  6,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


-An  me  ludit  amabilis 


‘  Sir, 


Insania  ?  audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoence 

Quos  et  a  (puce  subeunt  et  aurce. 

— Hor.,  3  Od. 


iv.  5. 


H 


AVING  lately  read  your  essay  on  the 
“  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,”  1  I  was  so 
taken  with  your  thoughts  upon  some  of 
our  English  gardens,2  that  I  cannot  forbear  troubling 
you  with  a  letter  upon  that  subject.  I  am  one,  you 
must  know,  who  am  looked  upon  as  a  humorist  in 
gardening.  I  have  several  acres  about  my  house, 

2  See  No.  414. 


1  Nos.  41 1-42 1. 
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which  I  call  my  garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gar¬ 
dener  would  not  know  what  to  call.  It  is  a 
confusion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orchard  and 
flower-garden,  which  lie  so  mixed  and  interwoven 
with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner  who  had  seen 
nothing  of  our  country  should,  be  conveyed  into  my 
garden  at  his  first  landing,  he  would  look  upon  it 
as  a  natural  wilderness,  and  one  of  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers  grow  up  in 
several  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  greatest  luxuriancy 
and  profusion.  I  am  so  far  from  being  fond  of 
any  particular  one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  that  if  I 
meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  I 
give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means,  when 
a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to  see 
several  large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten 
thousand  different  colours,  and  has  often  singled 
out  flowers  that  he  might  have  met  with  under  a 
common  hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  place.  The  only 
method  I  observe  in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in 
the  same  quarter  the  products  of  the  same  season, 
that  they  may  make  their  appearance  together,  and 
compose  a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety.  There 
is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plantations,  which 
run  into  as  great  a  wildness  as  their  natures  will 
permit.  I  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice 
in  the  soil,  and  am  pleased  when  I  am  walking  in  a 
labyrinth  of  my  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether 
the  next  tree  I  shall  meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak, 
an  elm  or  a  pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewise  its 
particular  quarters  assigned  it ;  for  besides  the  whole¬ 
some  luxury  which  that  place  abounds  with,  I  have 
always  thought  a  kitchen-garden  a  more  pleasant 
sight  than  the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green- 
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house.  I  love  to  see  everything  in  its  perfection, 
and  am  more  pleased  to  survey  my  rows  of  colworts 
and  cabbages,  with  a  thousand  nameless  pot-herbs, 
springing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure, 
than  to  see  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries 
kept  alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  withering  in  an  air 
and  soil  that  are  not  adapted  to  them.  I  must  not 
omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain  rising  in  the  upper 
part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little  wandering 
rill,  and  administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the 
plenty  of  the  place :  I  have  so  conducted  it,  that  it 
visits  most  of  my  plantations,  and  have  taken  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
would  do  in  an  open  field,  so  that  it  generally  passes 
through  banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  plats  of 
willow,  or  other  plants,  that  seem  to  be  of  its  own 
producing.  There  is  another  circumstance  in  which 
I  am  very  particular,  or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me, 
very  whimsical :  as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the 
birds  of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  conveniency 
of  springs  and  shades,  solitude  and  shelter,  I  do  not 
suffer  any  one  to  destroy  their  nests  in  the  spring, 
or  drive  them  from  their  usual  haunts  in  fruit-time. 
I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  full  of  blackbirds 
than  cherries,  and  very  frankly  give  them  fruit  for 
their  songs.  By  this  means  I  have  always  the  music 
of  the  season  in  its  perfection,  and  am  highly  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  the  jay  or  the  thrush  hopping  about 
my  walks,  and  shooting  before  my  eye  across  the 
several  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I  pass  through. 
I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of 
poetry  :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gardens 
are  epigrammatists  and  sonneteers  in  this  art,  contri¬ 
vers  of  bowers  and  grottoes,  treillages  and  cascades, 
VOL.  VII.  b 
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are  romance  writers.  Wise  and  London 1  are  our 
heroic  poets ;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  single  out 
any  passage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  that  part  in  the  upper  garden  at  Kensington, 
which  was  at  first  nothing  but  a  gravel-pit.  It  must 
have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening,  that  could 
have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow 
into  so  beautiful  an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye 
with  so  uncommon  and  agreeable  a  scene  as  that 
which  it  is  now  wrought  into.  To  give  this 
particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect,  they 
have  made  a  very  pleasing  contrast ;  for  as  on  one 
side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow  basin,  with  its 
several  little  plantations  lying  so  conveniently  under 
the  eye  of  the  beholder ;  on  the  other  side  of  it 
there  appears  a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees 
rising  one  higher  than  another  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  the  centre.  A  spectator,  who  has  not  heard 
this  account  of  it,  would  think  this  circular  mount 
was  not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been  actually- 
scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  which  I  have  before 

1  See  No.  5.  London  and  Wise,  who  set  the  fashion  for  stiff 
Dutch  gardening,  had  a  nursery  at  Brompton.  Evelyn  said  we 
had  some  advantages  in  gardening  which  no  other  country  could 
attain  to,  advantages  which  were  ‘  much  due  to  the  industry  of  Mr. 
London  and  Mr.  Wise,  and  to  such  as  shall  imitate  their  laudable 
undertakings.’  Many  years  after  the  Spectator ,  Pope,  in  his  fourth 
Moral  Essay  (‘On  False  Taste’),  satirised  the  success  of  the 
formal  style  of  gardening — 

‘  Grove  nods  on  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

The  suffering  eye  inverted  Nature  sees. 

Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  ; 

With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  played, 

And  there  a  summer-house,  that  knows  no  shade  : 

Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers ; 

There  gladiators  fight,  or  die,  in  flowers.’ 
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mentioned.  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  had 
walked  in  this  garden,  who  was  not  struck  with  that 
part  of  it  which  I  have  here  mentioned.  As  for 
myself,  you  will  find,  by  the  account  which  I  have 
already  given  you,  that  my  compositions  in  gardening 
are  altogether  after  the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run 
into  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  nicer  elegances  of  art.  What  I  am  now 
going  to  mention  will,  perhaps,  deserve  your  atten¬ 
tion  more  than  anything  I  have  yet  said.  I  find 
that  in  the  discourse  which  I  spoke  of  at  the 
beginning  of  my  letter,  you  are  against  filling  an 
English  garden  with  evergreens ;  and  indeed  I  am 
so  far  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can  by  no  means 
think  the  verdure  of  an  evergreen  comparable  to 
that  which  shoots  out  annually,  and  clothes  our  trees 
in  the  summer  season.  But  I  have  often  wondered 
that  those  who  are  like  myself,  and  love  to  live  in 
gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving  a  winter 
garden,  which  should  consist  of  such  trees  only  as 
never  cast  their  leaves.  We  have  very  often  little 
snatches  of  sunshine  and  fair  weather  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year,  and  have  frequently 
several  days  in  November  and  January  that  are  as 
agreeable  as  any  in  the  finest  months.  At  such 
times,  therefore,  I  think  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
pleasure  than  to  walk  in  such  a  winter  garden  as  I 
have  proposed.  In  the  summer  season  the  whole 
country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  garden,  for  which 
reason  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  those  beauties  that 
at  this  time  may  be  everywhere  met  with  ;  but  when 
Nature  is  in  her  desolation,  and  presents  us  with 
nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects,  there  is 
something  unspeakably  cheerful  in  a  spot  of  ground 
which  is  covered  with  trees  that  smile  amidst  all 
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the  rigours  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the 
most  gay  season  in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  the 
most  dead  and  melancholy.  I  have  so  far  indulged 
myself  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  set  apart  a  whole 
acre  of  ground  for  the  executing  of  it.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  ivy  instead  of  vines.  The  laurel, 
the  hornbeam,  and  the  holly,  with  many  other  trees 
and  plants  of  the  same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it, 
that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  scene.  The 
glowing  redness  of  the  berries,  with  which  they  are 
hung  at  this  time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their 
leaves,  and  are  apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the 
beholder  with  that  vernal  delight  which  you  have 
somewhere  taken  notice  of  in  your  former  papers.1 
It  is  very  pleasant,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  the 
several  kinds  of  birds  retiring  into  this  little  green 
spot,  and  enjoying  themselves  among  the  branches 
and  foliage,  when  my  great  garden,  which  I  have 
before  mentioned  to  you,  does  not  afford  a  single 
leaf  for  their  shelter. 

‘You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  look  upon  the 
pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the 
most  innocent  delights  in  human  life.  A  garden 
was  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents  before  the 
fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent 
passions  at  rest.  It  gives  us  a  great  insight  into 
the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  meditation.  I 
cannot  but  think  the  very  complacency  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of  Nature, 
to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind. 
For  all  which  reasons  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the 
length  of  my  present  letter. 

C.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.’ 

1  See  No.  393. 
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[STEELE. 


- Usus 

Quern  penes  arhitrmm  est,  et  jus  et  norma - 

— Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  72. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

£  TT  happened  lately,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  many  things  to  buy  for  his  family,  would 
oblige  me  to  walk  with  him  to  the  shops. 
He  was  very  nice  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  having 
everything  shown,  which  at  first  made  me  very 
uneasy ;  but  as  his  humour  still  continued,  the 
things  which  I  had  been  staring  at  along  with  him 
began  to  fill  my  head,  and  led  me  into  a  set  of 
amusing  thoughts  concerning  them. 

‘  I  fancied  it  must  be  very  surprising  to  any  one 
who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fashions,  to  consider 
how  far  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  itself  out 
in  dress,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  people  it 
maintains,  and  what  a  circulation  of  money  it  occa¬ 
sions.  Providence  in  this  case  makes  use  of  the 
folly  which  we  will  not  give  up,  and  it  becomes 
instrumental  to  the  support  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  labour.  Hence  it  is  that  fringe-makers,  lace- 
men,  tire-women,  and  a  number  of  other  trades, 
which  would  be  useless  in  a  simple  state  of  nature, 
draw  their  subsistence ;  though  it  is  seldom  seen 
that  such  as  these  are  extremely  rich,  because  their 
original  fault  of  being  founded  upon  vanity,  keeps 
them  poor  by  the  light  inconstancy  of  its  nature. 
The  variableness  of  fashion  turns  the  stream  of 
business,  which  flows  from  it  now  into  one  channel, 
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and  anon  into  another ;  so  that  different  sets  of 
people  sink  or  flourish  in  their  turns  by  it. 

‘  From  the  shops  we  retired  to  the  tavern,  where 
I  found  my  friend  express  so  much  satisfaction  for 
the  bargains  he  had  made,  that  my  moral  reflections 
(if  I  had  told  them)  might  have  passed  for  a  re¬ 
proof  ;  so  I  chose  rather  to  fall  in  with  him,  and 
let  the  discourse  run  upon  the  use  of  fashions. 

£  Here  we  remembered  how  much  man  is  governed 
by  his  senses,  how  lively  he  is  struck  by  the  objects 
which  appear  to  him  in  an  agreeable  manner,  how 
much  clothes  contribute  to  make  us  agreeable  ob¬ 
jects,  and  how  much  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that 
we  should  appear  so. 

‘  We  considered  man  as  belonging  to  societies : 
societies  as  formed  of  different  ranks,  and  different 
ranks  distinguished  by  habits,  that  all  proper  duty 
or  respect  might  attend  their  appearance. 

‘  We  took  notice  of  several  advantages  which  are 
met  with  in  the  occurrences  of  conversation.  How 
the  bashful  man  has  been  sometimes  so  raised,  as 
to  express  himself  with  an  air  of  freedom,  when  he 
imagines  that  his  habit  introduces  him  to  company 
with  a  becoming  manner.  And  again,  how  a  fool 
in  fine  clothes  shall  be  suddenly  heard  with  atten¬ 
tion,  until  he  has  betrayed  himself ;  whereas  a  man 
of  sense  appearing  with  a  dress  of  negligence,  shall 
be  but  coldly  received,  until  he  be  proved  by  time, 
and  established  in  a  character.  Such  things  as  these 
we  could  recollect  to  have  happened  to  our  own 
knowledge  so  very  often,  that  we  concluded  the 
author 1  had  his  reasons,  who  advises  his  son  to  go 
in  dress  rather  above  his  fortune  than  under  it. 

‘  At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  considerable,  that  it 

1  Osborne,  « Advice  to  his  Son.’ 
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was  proposed  to  have  a  repository  builded  for  fashions, 
as  there  are  chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities. 
The  building  may  be  shaped  as  that  which  stands 
among  the  Pyramids,  in  the  form  of  a  woman’s 
head.1  This  may  be  raised  upon  pillars,  whose 
ornaments  shall  bear  a  just  relation  to  the  design. 
Thus  there  may  be  an  imitation  of  fringe  carved  in 
the  base,  a  sort  of  appearance  of  lace  in  the  frieze, 
and  a  representation  of  curling  locks  with  bows  of 
ribbon  sloping  over  them,  may  fill  up  the  work  of 
the  cornice.  The  inside  may  be  divided  into  two 
apartments,  appropriated  to  each  sex.  The  apart¬ 
ments  may  be  filled  with  shelves,  on  which  boxes  are 
to  stand  as  regularly  as  books  in  a  library.  These 
are  to  have  folding  doors,  which  being  opened  you 
are  to  behold  a  baby2  dressed  out  in  some  fashion 
which  has  flourished,  and  standing  upon  a  pedestal, 
where  the  time  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For 
its  further  regulation  let  it  be  ordered  that  every 
one  who  invents  a  fashion  shall  bring  in  his  box, 
whose  front  he  may  at  pleasure  have  either  worked 
or  painted  with  some  amorous  or  gay  device,  that, 
like  books  with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may 
the  sooner  draw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  And  to 
the  end  that  these  may  be  preserved  with  all  due 
care,  let  there  be  a  keeper  appointed,  who  shall  be 
a  gentleman  qualified  with  a  competent  knowledge 
in  clothes ;  so  that  by  this  means  the  place  will  be 
a  comfortable  support  for  some  beau  who  has  spent 
his  estate  in  dressing. 

‘  The  reasons  offered,  by  which  we  expected  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  the  public,  were  as  follows  : — 

‘  First,  that  every  one  who  is  considerable  enough 
to  be  a  mode,  and  has  any  imperfection  of  nature  or 

1  The  Sphinx.  2JDoll. 
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chance,  which  it  is  possible  to  hide  by  the  advantage 
of  clothes,  may,  by  coming  to  this  repository,  be 
furnished  herself,  and  furnish  all  who  are  under  the 
same  misfortunes,  with  the  most  agreeable  manner 
of  concealing  it ;  and  that  on  the  other  side,  every 
one  who  has  any  beauty  in  face  or  shape,  may  also 
be  furnished  with  the  most  agreeable  manner  of 
showing  it. 

‘  Secondly,  that  whereas  some  of  our  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  travel,  give  us  great  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  only  go  abroad  to  make  or  improve  a 
fancy  for  dress,  a  project  of  this  nature  may  be  a 
means  to  keep  them  at  home,  which  is  in  effect  the 
keeping  of  so  much  money  in  the  kingdom.  And 
perhaps  the  balance  of  fashion  in  Europe,  which 
now  leans  upon  the  side  of  France,  may  be  so 
altered  for  the  future,  that  it  may  become  as 
common  with  Frenchmen  to  come  to  England  for 
their  finishing  stroke  of  breeding,  as  it  has  been  for 
Englishmen  to  go  to  France  for  it. 

‘  Thirdly,  whereas  several  great  scholars,  who 
might  have  been  otherwise  useful  to  the  world, 
have  spent  their  time  in  studying  to  describe  the 
dresses  of  the  ancients  from  dark  hints,  which  they 
are  fain  to  interpret  and  support  with  much  learn¬ 
ing,  it  will  from  henceforth  happen  that  they  shall 
be  freed  from  the  trouble,  and  the  world  from 
useless  volumes.  This  project  will  be  a  registry  to 
which  posterity  may  have  recourse  for  the  clearing 
such  obscure  passages  as  tend  that  way  in  authors, 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  for  the  future  submit 
ourselves  to  the  learning  of  etymology,  which  might 
persuade  the  age  to  come  that  the  farthingal  was 
worn  for  cheapness,  or  the  furbelow  for  warmth. 

‘  Fourthly,  whereas  they  who  are  old  themselves 
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have  often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extravagance  of 
youth,  and  the  whole  age  in  which  their  children 
live,  it  is  hoped  that  this  ill  humour  will  be 
much  suppressed  when  we  can  have  recourse  to  the 
fashions  of  their  times,  produce  them  in  our  vindi¬ 
cation,  and  be  able  to  show  that  it  might  have  been 
as  expensive  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  only  to 
wash  and  quill  a  ruff,  as  it  is  now  to  buy  cravats 
or  neck-handkerchiefs. 

‘  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that 
because  we  would  show  a  particular  respect  to 
foreigners,  which  may  induce  them  to  perfect  their 
breeding  here  in  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper 
for  pretty  gentlemen,  we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  learned  language.  There  is  to 
be  a  picture  over  the  door,  with  a  looking-glass 
and  a  dressing-chair  in  the  middle  of  it.  Then  on 
one  side  are  to  be  seen,  above  one  another,  patch- 
boxes,  pin-cushions,  and  little  bottles ;  on  the  other, 
powder-bags,  puffs,  combs,  and  brushes ;  beyond 
these,  swords  with  fine  knots,  whose  points  are 
hidden,  and  fans  almost  closed,  with  the  handles 
downward,  are  to  stand  out  interchangeably  from 
the  sides,  till  they  meet  at  the  top  and  form  a 
semicircle  over  the  rest  of  the  figures.  Beneath 
all  the  writing  is  to  run  in  this  pretty  sounding 
manner  : — 

Adeste,  O  quotquot  sunt,  Veneres,  Gratias,  Cupidines, 

En  vobis  adsunt  in  promptu 
Faces,  Vincula,  Spicula, 

Hinc  eligite,  sumite,  regite. 


A.  B.’ 


I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 
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The  proposal  of  my  correspondent  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  persons 
(whose  parts  make  them  ambitious  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  in  frivolous  things)  in  a  rank  by  themselves. 
In  order  to  this,  I  would  propose,  that  there  be  a 
board  of  directors  of  the  fashionable  society;  and 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much  weight  for  a 
private  man  to  determine  alone,  I  should  be  highly 
obliged  to  my  correspondents  if  they  would  give  in 
lists  of  persons  qualified  for  this  trust.  If  the  chief 
coffee-houses,  the  conversations  of  which  places  are 
carried  on  by  persons  each  of  whom  has  his  little 
number  of  followers  and  admirers,  would  name  from 
among  themselves  two  or  three  to  be  inserted,  they 
should  be  put  up  with  great  faithfulness.  Old 
beaux  are  to  be  presented  in  the  first  place ;  but  as 
that  sect,  with  relation  to  dress,  is  almost  extinct, 
it  will,  I  fear,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  in  all 
time-servers,  properly  so  deemed ;  that  is,  such  as, 
without  any  conviction  of  conscience,  or  view  of 
interest,  change  with  the  world,  and  that  merely 
from  a  terror  of  being  out  of  fashion.  Such  also, 
who  from  facility  of  temper,  and  too  much  obse¬ 
quiousness,  are  vicious  against  their  will,  and  follow 
leaders  whom  they  do  not  approve,  for  want  of 
courage  to  go  their  own  way,  are  capable  persons 
for  this  superintendency.  Those  who  are  loth  to 
grow  old,  or  would  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
course  and  order  of  things,  out  of  fondness  to  be  in 
fashion,  are  proper  candidates.  To  conclude,  those 
who  are  in  fashion  without  apparent  merit,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  latent  qualities,  which  would  appear 
in  a  post  of  direction,  and  therefore  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  forming  these  lists.  Any  who  shall  be 
pleased,  according  to  these,  or  what  further  qualifica- 
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tions  may  occur  to  himself,  to  send  a  list,  is  desired 
to  do  it  within  fourteen  days  after  this ’date. 

N.B. — The  place  of  the  physician  to  this  society, 
according  to  the  last  -  mentioned  qualification,  is 
already  engaged.  T. 


N°-  479.  Tuesday ,  Sept.  9,  1712 

[STEELE. 


- Dare  jura  maritis. — Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  398. 

MANY  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive  from 
husbands,  who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but 
above  all  ill-nature,  in  their  wives.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  is,  but  I  think  I  see  in  all  their  letters 
that  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness  is  in  themselves ; 
and  indeed  I  have  hardly  ever  observed  the  married 
condition  unhappy,  but  from  want  of  judgment  or 
temper  in  the  man.  The  truth  is,  we  generally 
make  love  in  a  style,  and  with  sentiments  very 
unfit  for  ordinary  life  :  they  are  half  theatrical,  half 
romantic.  By  this  means  we  raise  our  imaginations 
to  what  is  not  to  be  expected  in  human  life ;  and 
because  we  did  not  beforehand  think  of  the  creature 
we  were  enamoured  of  as  subject  to  dishumour,  age, 
sickness,  impatience,  or  sullenness,  but  altogether 
considered  her  as  the  object  of  joy,  human  nature 
itself  is  often  imputed  to  her  as  her  particular 
imperfection  or  defect. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule  proper  to  be  observed  in 
all  occurrences  of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the 
domestic  or  matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  preserve 
always  a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  This  cannot  be 
supported  but  by  considering  things  in  their  right 
light,  and  as  Nature  has  formed  them0  and  not  as 
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our  own  fancies  or  appetites  would  have  them.  He 
then  who  took  a  young  lady  to  his  bed,  with  no 
other  consideration  than  the  expectation  of  scenes 
of  dalliance,  and  thought  of  her  (as  I  said  before) 
only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the  gratification  of 
desire;  as  that  desire  flags,  will,  without  her  fault, 
think  her  charms  and  her  merit  abated  :  from  hence 
must  follow  indifference,  dislike,  peevishness,  and 
rage.  But  the  man  who  brings  his  reason  to  support 
his  passion,  and  beholds  what  he  loves  as  liable  to 
all  the  calamities  of  human  life  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  even  at  the  best,  what  must  bring  upon 
him  new  cares  and  new  relations ;  such  a  lover,  I 
say,  will  form  himself  accordingly,  and  adapt  his 
mind  to  the  nature  of  his  circumstances.  This 
latter  person  will  be  prepared  to  be  a  father,  a 
friend,  an  advocate,  a  steward  for  people  yet  unborn, 
and  has  proper  affections  ready  for  every  incident  in 
the  marriage  state.  Such  a  man  can  hear  the  cries 
of  children  with  pity  instead  of  anger ;  and  when 
they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  disturbed  at  their 
noise,  but  is  glad  of  their  mirth  and  health.  Tom 
Trusty  has  told  me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles  his 
attention  to  the  most  intricate  affair  he  is  about,  to 
hear  his  children,  for  whom  all  his  cares  are  applied, 
make  a  noise  in  the  next  room  :  on  the  other  side, 
Will  Sparkish  cannot  put  on  his  periwig,  or  adjust 
his  cravat  at  the  glass,  for  the  noise  of  those  damned 
nurses  and  squalling  brats ;  and  then  ends  with  a 
gallant  reflection  upon  the  comforts  of  matrimony, 
runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and  drives  to  the  chocolate- 
house. 

According  as  the  husband  is  disposed  in  himself, 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment 
or  pleasure.  When  the  affection  is  well  placed,  and 
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supported  by  the  considerations  of  duty,  honour,  and 
friendship,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  engaged 
in  this  alliance,  there  can  nothing  rise  in  the  common 
course  of  life,  or  from  the  blows  or  favours  of  fortune, 
in  which  a  man  will  not  find  matters  of  some  delight 
unknown  to  a  single  condition. 

He  that  sincerely  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and 
studies  to  improve  that  affection  in  himself,  conceives 
pleasure  from  the  most  indifferent  things ;  while  the 
married  man,  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  fashions 
and  false  gallantries  of  the  town,  is  perplexed  with 
everything  around  him.  In  both  these  cases  man 
cannot,  indeed,  make  a  sillier  figure,  than  in  repeat¬ 
ing  such  pleasures  and  pains  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
but  I  speak  of  them  only  as  they  sit  upon  those 
who  are  involved  in  them.  As  I  visit  all  sorts  of 
people,  I  cannot  indeed  but  smile,  when  the  good 
lady  tells  her  husband  what  extraordinary  things  the 
child  spoke  since  he  went  out.  No  longer  than 
yesterday  I  was  prevailed  with  to  go  home  with  a 
fond  husband ;  and  his  wife  told  him,  that  his  son, 
of  his  own  head,  when  the  clock  in  the  parlour 
struck  two,  said  papa  would  come  to  dinner  pre¬ 
sently.  While  the  father  has  him  in  a  rapture  in 
his  arms,  and  is  drowning  him  with  kisses,  the  wife 
tells  me  he  is  but  just  four  years  old.  Then  they 
both  struggle  for  him,  and  bring  him  up  to  me,  and 
repeat  his  observation  of  two  o’clock.  I  was  called 
upon,  by  looks  upon  the  child  and  then  at  me,  to 
say  something  ;  and  I  told  the  father  that  this  remark 
of  the  infant  of  his  coming  home,  and  joining  the 
time  with  it,  was  a  certain  indication  that  he  would 
be  a  great  historian  and  chronologer.  They  are 
neither  of  them  fools,  yet  received  my  compliment 
with  great  acknowledgment  of  my  prescience.  I 
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fared  very  well  at  dinner,  and  heard  many  other 
notable  sayings  of  their  heir,  which  would  have 
given  very  little  entertainment  to  one  less  turned  to 
reflection  than  I  was ;  but  it  was  a  pleasing  specula¬ 
tion  to  remark  on  the  happiness  of  a  life  in  which 
things  of  no  moment  give  occasion  of  hope,  self- 
satisfaction,  and  triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known  an  ill-natured  coxcomb,  who  was  hardly 
improved  in  anything  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this 
disposition  silence  the  whole  family  as  a  set  of  silly 
women  and  children  for  recounting  things  which 
were  really  above  his  own  capacity. 

When  I  say  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are 
perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men’s  lots,  with  whom  it 
requires  more  than  common  proficiency  in  philo¬ 
sophy  to  be  able  to  live.  When  these  are  joined  to 
men  of  warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  learning, 
they  are  frequently  corrected  with  stripes ;  but  one 
of  our  famous  lawyers  is  of  opinion  that  this  ought 
to  be  used  sparingly.1  As  I  remember  those  are  his 
very  words ;  but  as  it  is  proper  to  draw  some 
spiritual  use  out  of  all  afflictions,  I  should  rather 
recommend  to  those  who  are  visited  with  women  of 
spirit,  to  form  themselves  for  the  world  by  patience 
at  home.  Socrates,  who  is  by  all  accounts  the  un¬ 
doubted  head  of  the  sect  of  the  henpecked,  owned 
and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  great  part  of  his 
virtue  to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  con¬ 
stantly  gave  it.  There  are  several  good  instructions 
may  be  drawn  from  his  wise  answers  to  people  of 
less  fortitude  than  himself  on  her  subject.  A  friend, 
with  indignation,  asked  how  so  good  a  man  could 
live  with  so  violent  a  creature  ?  He  observed  to 

1  See  Henry  de  Bracton’s  De  Degibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglia , 
Book  i.  chap.  x. 
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him,  that  they  who  learn  to  keep  a  good  seat  on 
horseback,  mount  the  least  manageable  they  can  get, 
and  when  they  have  mastered  them,  they  are  sure 
never  to  be  discomposed  on  the  backs  of  steeds  less 
restive.1  At  several  times,  to  different  persons  on 
the  same  subject,  he  has  said,  ‘  My  dear  friend,  you 
are  beholden  to  Xantippe,  that  I  bear  so  well  your 
flying-out  in  a  dispute.’  To  another,  ‘My  hen 
clacks  very  much,  but  she  brings  me  chickens. 
They  that  live  in  a  trading  street  are  not  disturbed 
at  the  passage  of  carts.’  I  would  have,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  wise  man  be  contented  with  his  lot,  even 
with  a  shrew ;  for  though  he  cannot  make  her 
better,  he  may,  you  see,  make  himself  better  by  her 
means. 

But,  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of  displaying 
conjugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attractions, 
I  am  got  into  tales  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  state 
of  life.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  verily 
persuaded  that  whatever  is  delightful  in  human  life 
is  to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in  the  married 
than  in  the  single  condition.  He  that  has  this 
passion  in  perfection,  in  occasions  of  joy  can  say  to 
himself,  besides  his  own  satisfaction,  ‘  How  happy 
will  this  make  my  wife  and  children !  ’  Upon 
occurrences  of  distress  or  danger  can  comfort  him¬ 
self,  ‘  But  all  this  while  my  wife  and  children  are 
safe.’  There  is  something  in  it  that  doubles  satis¬ 
factions,  because  others  participate  them  ;  and  dispels 
afflictions,  because  others  are  exempt  from  them. 
All  who  are  married  without  this  relish  of  their 
circumstance  are  in  either  a  tasteless  indolence  and 
negligence,  which  is  hardly  to  be  attained,  or  else 
live  in  the  hourly  repetition  of  sharp  answers,  eager 

1  Xenophon’s  *  Symposium,’  Book  ii. 
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upbraidings,  and  distracting  reproaches.  In  a  word, 
the  married  state,  with  and  without  the  affection 
suitable  to  it,  is  the  completest  image  of  heaven  and 
hell  we  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  life.1  T. 


N0-  480.  Wednesday ,  Sept.  10,  1712 

[STEELE. 


R e  sponsor e  cupidinibus ,  contemner e  honor es 
Fortis,  et  in  se  ipso  totns,  teres  atque  rotundus. 

— Hor.,  %  Sat.  vii.  85. 

THE  other  day,  looking  over  those  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  of  which  I  have  formerly  given  some 
account,  and  which  relate  to  the  character  of 
the  mighty  Pharamond  of  France,  and  the  close 
friendship  between  him  and  his  friend  Eucrate,2  I 
found,  among  the  letters  which  had  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  latter,  an  epistle  from  a  country 
gentleman  to  Pharamond,  wherein  he  excuses  him¬ 
self  from  coming  to  court.  The  gentleman,  it 
seems,  was  contented  with  his  condition,  had  formerly 
been  in  the  king’s  service,  but  at  the  writing  the 
following  letter  had,  from  leisure  and  reflection, 
quite  another  sense  of  things  than  that  which  he  had 
in  the  more  active  part  of  his  life. 


‘Monsieur  Chezluy  to  Pharamond. 

‘  Dread  Sir, 

if  HAVE  from  your  own  hand  (enclosed  under 
the  cover  of  Mr.  Eucrate  of  your  majesty’s  bed¬ 
chamber)  a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I 

1  See  Nos.  482,  486.  2  See  Nos.  76,  84,  97. 
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understand  this  great  honour  to  be  done  me  out  of 
respect  and  inclination  to  me,  rather  than  regard 
to  your  own  service  :  for  which  reasons  I  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  your  majesty  my  reasons  for  declining  to 
depart  from  home ;  and  will  not  doubt  but,  as  your 
motive  in  desiring  my  attendance  was  to  make  me 
an  happier  man,  when  you  think  that  will  not  be 
effected  by  my  remove,  you  will  permit  me  to  stay 
where  I  am.  Those  who  have  an  ambition  to 
appear  in  courts,  have  ever  an  opinion  that  their 
persons  or  their  talents  are  particularly  formed  for 
the  service  or  ornament  of  that  place ;  or  else  are 
hurried  by  downright  desire  of  gain,  or  what  they 
call  honour,  or  take  upon  themselves  whatever  the 
generosity  of  their  master  can  give  them  opportu¬ 
nities  to  grasp  at.  But  your  goodness  shall  not  be 
thus  imposed  upon  by  me  :  I  will  therefore  confess 
to  you  that  frequent  solitude,  and  long  conversation 
with  such  who  know  no  arts  which  polish  life,  have 
made  me  the  plainest  creature  in  your  dominions. 
Those  less  capacities  of  moving  with  a  good  grace, 
bearing  a  ready  affability  to  all  around  me,  and  acting 
with  ease  before  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I  am 
come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  person,  that  I  con¬ 
sider  it  only  as  a  machine  I  am  obliged  to  take  care 
of,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  soul  in  its  faculties  with 
alacrity ;  well  remembering  that  this  habitation  of 
clay  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece  of  earth 
than  any  utensil  about  my  house.  When  this  is,  as 
it  really  is,  the  most  frequent  reflection  I  have,  you 
will  easily  imagine  how  well  I  should  become  a 
drawing-room  :  add  to  this,  what  shall  a  man  with¬ 
out  desires  do  about  the  generous  Pharamond  ? 
Monsieur  Eucrate  has  hinted  to  me,  that  you  have 
thoughts  of  distinguishing  me  with  titles.  As  for 
VOL.  VII.  c 
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myself,  in  the  temper  of  my  present  mind,  appella¬ 
tions  of  honour  would  but  embarrass  discourse,  and 
new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex  me  in  every  habi¬ 
tude  of  life.  I  am  also  to  acknowledge  to  you,  that 
my  children,  of  whom  your  majesty  condescended 
to  inquire,  are  all  of  them  mean  both  in  their  per¬ 
sons  and  genius.  The  estate  my  eldest  son  is  heir 
to  is  more  than  he  can  enjoy  with  a  good  grace. 
My  self-love  will  not  carry  me  so  far  as  to  impose 
upon  mankind  the  advancement  of  persons  (merely 
for  their  being  related  to  me)  into  high  distinctions, 
who  ought  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  public,  to  affect  obscurity.  I  wish,  my  generous 
prince,  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  honours  and 
offices,  it  were  also  to  give  talents  suitable  to  them  : 
were  it  so,  the  noble  Pharamond  would  reward  the 
zeal  of  my  youth  with  abilities  to  do  him  service  in 
my  age. 

‘  Those  who  accept  of  favour  without  merit,  sup¬ 
port  themselves  in  it  at  the  expense  of  your  majesty. 
Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  this  is  the  reason  that 
we  in  the  country  hear  so  often  repeated  the  word 
prerogative.  That  part  of  your  law  which  is  re¬ 
served  in  yourself  for  the  readier  service  and  good 
of  the  public,  slight  men  are  eternally  buzzing  in 
our  ears  to  cover  their  own  follies  and  miscarriages. 
It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  high  favour  you  have 
done  me  if  you  would  let  Eucrate  send  me  word 
how  often,  and  in  what  cases  you  allow  a  constable 
to  insist  upon  the  prerogative.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  officer  in  your  dominions,  something 
of  their  own  carriage  they  would  exempt  from  exa¬ 
mination  under  the  shelter  of  the  word  prerogative. 
I  would  fain,  most  noble  Pharamond,  see  one  of 
your  officers  assert  your  prerogative  by  good  and 
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gracious  actions.  When  is  it  used  to  help  the 
afflicted,  to  rescue  the  innocent,  to  comfort  the 
stranger?  Uncommon  methods,  apparently  under¬ 
taken  to  attain  worthy  ends,  would  never  make 
power  invidious.  You  see,  sir,  I  talk  to  you  with 
the  freedom  your  noble  nature  approves  in  all  whom 
you  admit  to  your  conversation. 

‘  But,  to  return  to  your  majesty’s  letter,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  all  distinctions  are  useful  to  men  only 
as  they  are  to  act  in  public ;  and  it  would  be  a 
romantic  madness  for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his 
closet.  Nothing  can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart 
from  the  world  but  the  reflection  upon  worthy 
actions ;  and  he  that  places  honour  in  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  well-doing  will  have  but  little  relish  for  any 
outward  homage  that  is  paid  him,  since  what  gives 
him  distinction  to  himself  cannot  come  within  the 
observation  of  his  beholders.  Thus  all  the  words 
of  Lordship ,  Honour ,  and  Grace ,  are  only  repeti¬ 
tions  to  a  man  that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to 
be  called  so  ;  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  anything 
in  himself  that  would  give  the  man  who  applies 
to  him  those  ideas,  without  the  creation  of  his 
master. 

‘  I  have,  most  noble  Pharamond,  all  honours  and  all 
titles  in  your  own  approbation ;  I  triumph  in  them 
as  they  are  your  gift,  I  refuse  them  as  they  are  to 
give  me  the  observation  of  others.  Indulge  me, 
my  noble  master,  in  this  chastity  of  renown ;  let 
me  know  myself  in  the  favour  of  Pharamond,  and 
look  down  upon  the  applause  of  the  people.  I 
am,  in  all  duty  and  loyalty, 

Your  Majesty’s  most  obedient 

Subject  and  Servant, 

Jean  Chezluy.’ 
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‘  Sir, 

[[  NEED  not  tell  you  with  what  disadvantages 
men  of  low  fortunes  and  great  modesty  come 
into  the  world,  what  wrong  measures  their  diffidence 
of  themselves  and  fear  of  offending  often  obliges 
them  to  take,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  greatest 
virtues  and  qualities,  that  should  soonest  recommend 
them,  are  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
preferment. 

‘  This,  sir,  is  my  case  :  I  was  bred  at  a  country 
school,  where  I  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
misfortunes  of  my  family  forced  me  up  to  town, 
where  a  profession  of  the  politer  sort  has  protected 
me  against  infamy  and  want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  a 
lawyer,  and,  in  times  of  vacancy  and  recess  from 
business,  have  made  myself  master  of  Italian  and 
French ;  and  though  the  progress  I  have  made  in 
my  business  has  gained  me  reputation  enough  for 
one  of  my  standing,  yet  my  mind  suggests  to  me 
every  day  that  it  is  not  upon  that  foundation  I  am 
to  build  my  fortune. 

‘  The  person  I  have  my  present  dependence  upon, 
has  it  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  his  power,  to 
advance  me,  by  recommending  me  to  a  gentleman 
that  is  going  beyond  sea  in  a  public  employment. 
I  know  the  printing  this  letter  would  point  me  out 
to  those  I  want  confidence  to  speak  to,  and  I  hope 
it  is  not  in  your  power  to  refuse  making  anybody 
happy.  Yours,  &c., 

r,  1  >  M.  D.’ 1 

September  9,1712. 

1  This  letter  was  by  Mr.  Robert  Harper,  a  conveyancer  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn ;  but  the  original  draft  in  Harper’s  letter-book — 
which  was  seen  by  Nichols — shows  that  Steele  made  alterations  and 
omissions.  The  letter  was  sent  to  the  Spectator  on  August  9,  1712. 
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Na  481.  Thursday ,  ii,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


- Uti  non 

Compositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius ;  in  jus 
Acres  procurrunt - 

— Hor,,  1  Sat.  vii.  ig. 

IT  is  something  1  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
different  notions,  which  different  persons  have 
of  the  same  thing.  If  men  of  low  condition 
very  often  set  a  value  on  things,  which  are  not 
prized  by  those  who  are  in  an  higher  station  of 
life,  there  are  many  things  these  esteem,  which  are 
in  no  value  among  persons  of  an  inferior  rank. 
Common  people  are,  in  particular,  very  much  aston¬ 
ished,  when  they  hear  of  those  solemn  contests  and 
debates,  which  are  made  among  the  great  upon  the 
punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony,  and  wonder  to 
hear  that  any  business  of  consequence  should  be 
retarded  by  those  little  circumstances,  which  they 
represent  to  themselves  as  trifling  and  insignificant. 
I  am  mightily  pleased  with  a  porter’s  decision,  in 
one  of  Mr.  Southerne’s  plays,2  which  is  founded 
upon  that  fine  distress  of  a  virtuous  woman’s  marry¬ 
ing  a  second  husband,  while  her  first  was  yet  living. 
The  first  husband,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dead,  returning  to  his  house  after  a  long  absence, 
raises  a  noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part  of  the 
play.  In  the  meanwhile  the  nurse  and  the  porter 
conferring  upon  the  difficulties  that  would  ensue 
in  such  a  case,  honest  Sampson  thinks  the  matter 
may  be  easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  judiciously, 

1  ‘Sometimes’  (folio). 

2  ‘The  Fatal  Marriage;  or,  the  Innocent  Adultery,’  v.  x. 
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by  the  old  proverb,  that  if  his  master  be  still  living, 

‘  The  man  must  have  his  mare  again.’  There  is 
nothing  in  my  time  which  has  so  much  surprised 
and  confounded  the  greatest  part  of  my  honest 
countrymen,  as  the  present  controversy  between 
Count  Rechteren  and  Monsieur  Mesnager,  which 
employs  the  wise  heads  of  so  many  nations,  and 
holds  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  suspense.1 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  yesterday, 
and  lending  an  ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was 
encompassed  with  a  circle  of  inferior  politicians, 
one  of  them,  after  having  read  over  the  news  very 
attentively,  broke  out  into  the  following  remarks  : 
‘  I  am  afraid,’  says  he,  ‘  this  unhappy  rupture  between 
the  footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard  the  peace  of 
Christendom.  I  wish  the  Pope  may  not  be  at  the 

1  The  negotiations  for  peace  which  were  going  on  at  Utrecht  had 
been  checked  by  the  complaint  of  Count  Rechteren,  deputy  for  the 
Province  of  Overyssel.  On  the  24th  of  July  the  French,  under 
Marshal  Villars,  had  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Denain.  Count 
Rechteren  complained  that,  a  few  days  after  this  battle,  when  he 
was  riding  in  his  carriage  by  the  gate  of  M.  Menager,  the  French 
Plenipotentiary,  that  gentleman’s  lackeys  insulted  his  lackeys  with 
grimaces  and  indecent  gestures.  He  sent  his  secretary  to  complain 
to  M.  Menager,  demand  satisfaction,  and  say  that  if  it  were  not 
given,  he  should  take  it.  Manager  replied,  in  writing,  that 
although  this  was  but  an  affair  between  lackeys,  he  was  far  from 
approving  ill  behaviour  in  his  servants  towards  other  servants,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  servants  of  Count  Rechteren,  and  he  was  ready 
to  send  to  the  count  those  lackeys  whom  he  had  seen  misbehaving, 
or  even  those  whom  his  other  servants  should  point  out  as  guilty  of 
the  offensive  conduct.  Rechteren  admitted  that  he  had  not  himself 
seen  the  grimaces  and  insulting  gestures,  but  he  ought,  he  said,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  send  his  servants  into  Menager’s  house  for  the  detection 
of  the  offenders.  A  few  days  afterwards  Manager  and  Rechteren 
were  on  the  chief  promenade  of  Utrecht,  with  others  who  were 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  Rechteren  said  that 
he  was  still  awaiting  satisfaction.  Menager  replied  that  his  lackeys 
all  denied  the  charge  against  them,  and  he  refused  to  allow  the 
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bottom  of  it.  His  holiness  has  a  very  good  hand 
at  fomenting  a  division,  as  the  poor  Swiss  cantons 
have  lately  experienced  to  their  cost.  If  Monsieur 
What-d’ye-call-him’s  domestics  will  not  come  to  an 
accommodation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  quarrel  can 
be  ended,  but  by  a  religious  war.’ 

‘Why  truly,’  says  a  wiseacre  that  sate  by  him, 
‘were  I  as  the  King  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to 
take  part  with  the  footmen  of  either  side.  Here’s 
all  the  business  of  Europe  stands  still,  because 
Monsieur  Mesnager’s  man  has  had  his  head  broke. 
If  Count  Rectrum  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after 
it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without  any  of  this 
bustle ;  but  they  say  he’s  a  warm  man,  and  does 
not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at.’ 

Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto 
began  to  exert  himself ;  declaring  that  he  was  very 

accusers  of  his  servants  to  come  into  his  house  and  be  their  judges. 
Rechteren  said  he  would  have  justice  yet  upon  master  and  men ;  he 
was  not  a  man  to  take  insults.  He  then  spoke  some  words  in 
Dutch  to  his  attendants,  and  presently  Manager’s  lackeys  came 
with  complaint  that  the  lackeys  of  Rechteren  tripped  them  up 
behind,  threw  them  upon  their  faces,  and  threatened  them  with 
knives.  Rechteren  told  the  French  Plenipotentiary  that  he  would 
pay  them  for  doing  that,  and  discharge  them  if  they  did  not  do  it. 
Rechteren’s  colleagues  did  what  they  could  to  cover  or  excuse  his 
folly,  and  begged  that  the  matter  might  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  English  Plenipotentiaries.  This  the  French  assented  to,  but 
they  now  demanded  satisfaction  against  Rechteren,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  excuse  made  for  him,  that  he  was  drunk.  ‘  Louis  XIV. 
might,  under  other  circumstances,’  says  M.  Torcy,  the  French 
minister  of  the  time,  in  his  account  of  the  peace  negotiations,  *  have 
dismissed  the  petty  quarrel  of  servants  by  accepting  such  an  excuse  ; 
but,’  says  M.  de  Torcy,  ‘it  was  desirable  to  retard  the  conferences, 
and  this  dispute  gave  a  plausible  reason’  ( Memoir es  de  Torcy ,  iii. 
411-413).  This  was  the  high  policy  of  the  affair  of  the  lackeys, 
which,  as  Addison  says,  held  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  suspense, 
a  policy  avowed  by  the  high  politician  who  was  puller  of  the  strings 
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well  pleased  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  Christian 
princes  took  this  matter  into  their  serious  considera¬ 
tion  ;  for  that  lackeys  were  never  so  saucy  and 
pragmatical  as  they  are  nowadays,  and  that  he 
should  be  glad  t'o  see  them  taken  down  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  done  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  public  affairs. 

One,  who  sate  at  the  other  end  of  the  table;  and 
seemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  French  king, 
told  them,  that  they  did  not  take  the  matter  right, 
for  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  did  not  re¬ 
sent  this  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to 
Monsieur  Mesnager’s  footmen  ;  ‘  for,’  says  he,  c  what 
are  Monsieur  Mesnager’s  footmen  to  him  ?  ’  but 
because  it  was  done  to  his  subjects.  ‘  Now,’  says 
he,  c  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for 
a  subject  of  France  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his 
sovereign  not  to  take  notice  of  it.  He  is  obliged 
in  honour  to  defend  his  people  against  hostilities ; 
and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned 
head,  as  in  any  wise  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  are 
under  his  protection,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to 
call  them  to  an  account  for  it.’ 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new 
foot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  most 
that  heard  it,  until  a  little  warm  fellow,  who  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
fell  most  unmercifully  upon  his  Gallic  majesty,  as 
encouraging  his  subjects  to  make  mouths  at  their 
betters,  and  afterwards  screening  them  from  the 
punishment  that  was  due  to  their  insolence.  To 
which  he  added,  that  the  French  nation  was  so 
addicted  to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not  a  stop 
put  to  it  at  the  General  Congress,  there  would  be 
no  walking  the  streets  for  them  in  a  time  of  peace, 
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especially  if  they  continued  masters  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal 
of  warmth,  declaring  that  if  the  allies  were  of  his 
mind,  he  would  oblige  the  French  king  to  burn 
his  galleys  and  tolerate  the  Protestant  religion  in 
his  dominions,  before  he  would  sheath  his  sword. 
He  concluded  with  calling  Monsieur  Mesnager  an 
insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and 
one  does  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended,  had 
not  a  young  man  of  about  one  and  twenty,  who 
seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  the 
law,  taken  the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor 
Monsieur  Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves  right 
in  this  affair.  ‘  Count  Rechteren,’  says  he,  ‘  should 
have  made  affidavit  that  his  servants  had  been 
affronted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would  have 
done  him  justice  by  taking  away  their  liveries  from 
them,  or  some  other  way  that  he  might  have 
thought  the  most  proper ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  if 
a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock 
the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as 
for  Monsieur  Mesnager,  upon  his  servants  being 
beaten,  why,  he  might  have  had  his  action  of 
assault  and  battery.  But  as  the  case  now  stands, 
if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  they  ought  to 
bring  it  to  referees.’ 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but 
I  must  confess,  with  little  edification ;  for  all  I 
could  learn  at  last  from  these  honest  gentlemen, 
was  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high 
a  nature  for  such  heads  as  theirs  or  mine  to 
comprehend.  O. 
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N0,  482.  Friday ,  Sept.  12,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Floriferis  id  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  lilant. 

— Lucr.,  iii.  11. 

WHEN  I  have  published  any  single  paper  that 
falls  in  with  the  popular  taste  and  pleases 
more  than  ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in 
a  great  return  of  letters.  My  Tuesday’s  discourse,1 
wherein  I  gave  several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity 
of  the  Henpecked,  has  already  produced  me  very 
many  correspondents;  the  reason  I  cannot  guess 
at,  unless  it  be  that  such  a  discourse  is  of  general 
use,  and  every  married  man’s  money.  An  honest 
tradesman,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Cheapside, 
sends  me  thanks  in  the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he 
tells  me,  meet  as  often  as  their  wives  will  give  them 
leave,  and  stay  together  until  they  are  sent  for 
home.  He  informs  me  that  my  paper  has  ad¬ 
ministered  great  consolation  to  their  whole  club, 
and  desires  me  to  give  some  further  account  of 
Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in  whose  reign  he 
lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier, 
whether  he  buried  Xantippe,  with  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  for  that  by  his  sayings  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good  Christian. 
Another,  who  writes  himself  Benjamin  Bamboo, 
tells  me  that,  being  coupled  with  a  shrew,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  tame  her  by  such  lawful  means  as 
those  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Tuesday’s  paper, 
and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further 
than  Bracton  allows  in  those  cases ;  but  that  for  the 
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future  he  was  resolved  to  bear  it  like  a  man  of 
temper  and  learning,  and  consider  her  only  as  one 
who  lives  in  his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy. 
Tom  Dapperwit  says  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that 
whole  discourse,  excepting  only  the  last  sentence, 
where  I  affirm  the  married  state  to  be  either  an 
heaven  or  an  hell.  Tom  has  been  at  the  charge  of 
a  penny  upon  this  occasion,  to  tell  me  that  by  his 
experience  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather 
that  middle  kind  of  state  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Purgatory. 

The  fair  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their 
reflections  upon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who 
calls  herself  Euterpe,  and  seems  a  woman  of  letters, 
asks  me  whether  I  am  for  establishing  the  Salic 
law  in  every  family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a 
woman  who  has  discretion  and  learning  should  sit  at 
the  helm,  when  the  husband  is  weak  and  illiterate  ? 
Another,  of  a  quite  contrary  character,  subscribes 
herself  Xantippe,  and  tells  me  that  she  follows  the 
example  of  her  namesake ;  for  being  married  to  a 
bookish  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
she  is  forced  to  take  their  affairs  into  her  own 
hands,  and  to  spirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he 
may  not  grow  musty  and  unfit  for  conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which  are 
come  to  my  hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  publish 
one  of  them  at  large  : — 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

'YOU  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind 
of  husband  who  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Henpecked  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  qf  the  quite 
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different  character,  and  who,  in  several  places  of 
England,  goes  by  the  name  of  a  Cotquean.  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  joined  for  life  with  one  of 
this  character,  who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman  than 
I  am.1  He  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a 
tender  mother,  until  she  had  made  him  as  good  an 
housewife  as  herself.  He  could  preserve  apricots 
and  make  jellies  before  he  had  been  two  years  out 
of  the  nursery.  He  was  never  suffered  to  go  abroad 
for  fear  of  catching  cold ;  when  he  should  have 
been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother’s 
side  learning  how  to  season  it,  or  put  it  in  crust ; 
and  was  making  paper  boats  with  his  sisters,  at  an 
age  when  other  young  gentlemen  are  crossing  the 
seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  He  has 
the  whitest  hand  that  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
and  raises  paste  better  than  any  woman  in  England. 
These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad  husband  :  he 
is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand 
squabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  milk-score  than  his  steward’s 
accounts.  I  fret  to  death  when  I  hear  him  find 
fault  with  a  dish  that  is  not  dressed  to  his  liking, 
and  instructing  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the 
best  pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  for  an  haunch  of 
venison.  With  all  this,  he  is  a  very  good-natured 
husband,  and  never  fell  out  with  me  in  his  life  but 
once,  upon  the  over-roasting  of  a  dish  of  wild-fowl : 
at  the  same  time  I  must  own  I  would  rather  he 
was  a  man  of  a  rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me 
harshly  sometimes,  than  of  such  an  effeminate  busy 
nature  in  a  province  that  does  not  belong  to  him. 
Since  you  have  given  us  the  character  of  a  wife 
who  wears  the  breeches,  pray  say  something  of  a 

1  ‘Than  myself’  (folio). 
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husband  that  wears  the  petticoat.  Why  should 
not  a  female  character  be  as  ridiculous  in  a  man, 
as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  sex  ? 

O.  I  am,  &c.’ 


N°'483.  Saturday,  Sept.  13,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Nec  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incider  it -  — Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  191. 

WE  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  un¬ 
charitableness,  than  to  interpret  the  afflictions 
which  befall  our  neighbours,  as  punishments 
and  judgments.  It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who 
suffers,  when  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of 
Divine  vengeance,  and  abates  the  compassion  of  those 
towards  him,  who  regard  him  in  so  dreadful  a  light. 
This  humour  of  turning  every  misfortune  into  a 
judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong  notions  of  religion, 
which,  in  its  own  nature,  produces  goodwill  towards 
men,  and  puts  the  mildest  construction  upon  every 
accident  that  befalls  them.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
it  is  not  religion  that  sours  a  man’s  temper,  but  it  is 
his  temper  that  sours  his  religion  :  people  of  gloomy 
uncheerful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malignant 
tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in, 
will  discover  their  natural  tincture  of  mind  in  all 
their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  As  the  finest 
wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the 
most  religious  thoughts  often  draw  something  that 
is  particular  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  arise.  When  folly  or  superstition  strike 
in  with  this  natural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  even  of  religion  itself  to  preserve  the 
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character  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  it,  from 
appearing  highly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  conceal 
under  the  name  of  Nemesis,  is  the  greatest  discoverer 
of  judgments  that  I  have  met  with.  She  can  tell 
you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such  a  man’s  house  on 
lire,  or  blew  down  his  barns.  Talk  to  her  of  an 
unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost  her  beauty  by  the 
small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  tells  you, 
that  when  she  had  a  fine  face  she  was  always  looking 
on  it  in  her  glass.  Tell  her  of  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  she  wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her;  but  her 
mother  used  one  of  her  nieces  very  barbarously. 
Her  usual  remarks  turn  upon  people  who  had  great 
estates,  but  never  enjoyed  them,  by  reason  of  some 
flaw  in  their  own  or  their  fathers’  behaviour.  She 
can  give  you  the  reason  why  such  an  one  died  child¬ 
less  ;  why  such  an  one  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth ;  why  such  an  one  was  unhappy  in  her 
marriage  ;  why  one  broke  his  leg  on  such  a  particular 
spot  of  ground,  and  why  another  was  killed  with 
a  back-sword,1  rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of 
weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every  misfortune  that 
can  befall  any  of  her  acquaintance,  and  when  she 
hears  of  a  robbery  that  has  been  made,  or  a  murder 
that  has  been  committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt 
of  the  suffering  person,  than  on  that  of  the  thief  or 
the  assassin.  In  short,  she  is  so  good  a  Christian, 
that  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a  trial,  and  what¬ 
ever  happens  to  her  neighbour  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary 
life,  is  sufficient  to  expose  it ;  but  when  it  appears 
in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  style,  it  is  very  apt  to 

1  A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge. 
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amuse  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus 
and  Plutarch  very  often  apply  their  judgments  as 
impertinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  though  their  manner  of  relating  them  makes 
the  folly  itself  appear  venerable.  Indeed,  most 
historians,  as  well  Christian  as  Pagan,  have  fallen 
into  this  idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success, 
unforeseen  disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they 
had  been  let  into  the  secrets  of  Providence,  and 
made  acquainted  with  that  private  conduct  by  which 
the  world  is  governed.  One  would  think  several  of 
our  own  historians  in  particular  had  many  revelations 
of  this  kind  made  to  them.  Our  old  English  monks 
seldom  let  any  of  their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  power  or  wealth 
of  which  the  ecclesiastics  were  in  those  times  pos¬ 
sessed.  William  the  Conqueror’s  race  generally 
found  their  judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
their  father  had  pulled  down  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries.  In  short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles  written 
by  an  author  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would 
think  you  were  reading  an  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  or  Judah,  where  the  historians  were  actually 
inspired,  and  where,  by  a  particular  scheme  of 
Providence,  the  kings  were  distinguished  by  judg¬ 
ments  or  blessings,  according  as  they  promoted 
idolatry  or  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging 
upon  misfortunes  not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable 
in  regard  to  the  person  whom  they  befall,  but  very 
presumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is  supposed  to 
inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous 
persons  are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious 
persons  prosperous,  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to 
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the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely  wise 
and  good  in  all  His  works,  unless  we  may  suppose 
that  such  a  promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in  this  life, 
will  be  rectified  and  made  amends  for  in  another. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  that  fire  should 
fall  from  heaven  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  nor  when  we  see  triumphant  guilt  or 
depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons,  that  Omni¬ 
potence  will  make  bare  its  holy  arm  in  the  defence 
of  the  one  or  punishment  of  the  other.  It  is 
sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart  for  the  hearing 
and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  respective 
merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to  any 
particular  crimes  may  appear  from  several  considera¬ 
tions.  I  shall  only  mention  two  :  first,  that  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment  to  a 
vicious  man,  which  does  not  sometimes  happen  to 
men  of  approved  religion  and  virtue.  When  Dia- 
goras  the  atheist  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian 
ships,  there  arose  a  very  violent  tempest ;  upon 
which  the  mariners  told  him  that  it  was  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a 
man  on  board.  Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon 
the  rest  of  the  ships  that  were  in  the  same  distress, 
and  asked  them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on 
board  every  vessel  in  the  fleet.1  We  are  all  involved 
in  the  same  calamities,  and  subject  to  the  same 
accidents ;  and  when  we  see  any  one  of  the  species 

1  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  iii.  37.  Diagoras  the  Melian 
attacked  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  a  price  having  been  set  on 
his  head,  left  Athens  41 1  b.c. 
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under  any  particular  oppression,  we  should  look 
upon  it  as  arising  from  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature,  rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  person 
who  suffers. 

Another  consideration  that  may  check  our  pre¬ 
sumption  in  putting  such  a  construction  upon  a 
misfortune  is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  what  are  calamities  and  what  are  blessings. 
How  many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes 
which  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  persons  in  whose  lot  they  have  fallen  ?  How 
many  disappointments  have,  in  their  consequences, 
saved  a  man  from  ruin  ?  If  we  could  look  into  the 
effects  of  everything,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
nounce  boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments;  but 
for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in 
part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an  unjustifiable  piece 
of  rashness  and  folly.  The  story  of  Biton  and 
Clitobus,1  which  was  in  great  reputation  among  the 
heathens,  for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  have  written 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  may  teach  us  a 
caution  in  this  matter.  These  two  brothers,  being 
the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno,  drew 
their  mother’s  chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of 
a  great  solemnity,  the  persons  being  absent  who  by 
their  office  were  to  have  drawn  her  chariot  on  that 
occasion.  The  mother  was  so  transported  with  this 
instance  of  filial  duty  that  she  petitioned  her  god¬ 
dess  to  bestow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that 
could  be  given  to  men  ;  upon  which  they  were  both 
cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  found 
dead  in  the  temple.  This  was  such  an  event  as 
would  have  been  construed  into  a  judgment  had  it 

1  A  mistake  for  Cleobis  (Herodotus,  i.  31). 
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happened  to  the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  represented 
as  such  by  any  ancient  historian  who  had  given  us 
an  account  of  it.  O. 


Na  484.  Monday,  Sept.  15,  1712 

[STEELE. 

Neque  cuiquam  tarn  statim  clarum  ingenium  est,  ut  possit 
emergere ;  nisi  illi  materia,  occasio,  fautor  etiam, 
commendatorque  contingat. — Plin.,  Epist. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

all  the  young  fellows  who  are  in  their  progress 
through  any  profession,  none  seem  to  have  so 
good  a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of 
eminence  in  it  as  the  modest  man ;  not  so  much 
because  his  modesty  is  a  certain  indication  of  his 
merit,  as  because  ’tis  a  certain  obstacle  to  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  it.  Now,  as  of  all  professions  this  virtue 
is  thought  to  be  more  particularly  unnecessary  in 
that  of  the  law  than  in  any  other,  I  shall  only  apply 
myself  to  the  relief  of  such  who  follow  this  pro¬ 
fession  with  this  disadvantage.  What  aggravates 
the  matter  is  that  those  persons  who,  the  better  to 
prepare  themselves  for  this  study,  have  made  some 
progress  in  others,  have,  by  addicting  themselves  to 
letters,  increased  their  natural  modesty,  and  conse¬ 
quently  heightened  the  obstruction  to  this  sort  of 
preferment ;  so  that  every  one  of  these  may  em¬ 
phatically  be  said  to  be  such  a  one  as  “  laboureth  and 
taketh  pains,  and  is  still  the  more  behind.”  It  may 
be  a  matter  worth  discussing,  then,  Why  that  which 
made  a  youth  so  amiable  to  the  ancients  should 
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make  him  appear  so  ridiculous  to  the  moderns  ? 
and  why  in  our  days  there  should  be  neglect,  and 
even  oppression  of  young  beginners,  instead  of  that 
protection  which  was  the  pride  of  theirs  ?  In  the 
profession  spoken  of,  ’tis  obvious  to  every  one 
whose  attendance  is  required  at  Westminster  Hall, 
with  what  difficulty  a  youth  of  any  modesty  has 
been  permitted  to  make  an  observation  that  could 
in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  elders,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  advancing  his  own. 
I  have  often  seen  one  of  these  not  only  molested  in 
his  utterance  of  something  very  pertinent,  but  even 
plundered  of  his  question,  and  by  a  strong  serjeant 
shouldered  out  of  his  rank,  which  he  has  recovered 
with  much  difficulty  and  confusion.  Now  as  great 
part  of  the  business  of  this  profession  might  be 
despatched  by  one  that  perhaps 

- Abest  virtute  diserti 

Messalse,  nec  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus. — Hor.1 

So  I  can’t  conceive  the  injustice  done  to  the  public 
if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  would  intro¬ 
duce  such  of  the  young  ones  into  business  whose 
application  to  this  study  will  let  them  into  the 
secrets  of  it,  as  much  as  their  modesty  will  hinder 
them  from  the  practice :  I  say,  it  would  be  laying 
an  everlasting  obligation  upon  a  young  man  to  be 
introduced  at  first  only  as  a  mute,  until  by  this 
countenance,  and  a  resolution  to  support  the  good 
opinion  conceived  of  him  in  his  betters,  his  com¬ 
plexion  shall  be  so  well  settled  that  the  litigious  of 
this  island  may  be  secure  of  his  obstreperous  aid. 
If  I  might  be  indulged  to  speak  in  the  style  of  a 
lawyer  I  would  say,  that  any  one  about  thirty  years 

1  Ars  Poet.,  370. 
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of  age  might  make  a  common  motion  to  the  Court 
with  as  much  elegance  and  propriety  as  the  most 
aged  advocates  in  the  hall. 

c  I  can’t  advance  the  merit  of  modesty  by  any 
argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully  as  by  inquiring 
into  the  sentiments  the  greatest  among  the  ancients 
of  different  ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find 
favour  a  necessary  consequence  to  a  shamefaced 
man.  Pliny,  the  greatest  lawyer  and  most  elegant 
writer  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  in  several  of  his  epistles 
is  very  solicitous  in  recommending  to  the  public 
some  young  men  of  his  own  profession,  and  very 
often  undertakes  to  become  an  advocate,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  some  one  of  these  his  favourites  might 
be  joined  with  him  in  order  to  produce  the  merit 
of  such  whose  modesty  otherwise  would  have  sup¬ 
pressed  it.  It  may  seem  very  marvellous  to  a  saucy 
modern,  that  Multum  sanguinis ,  multum  verecun- 
dicz ,  multum  solicitudinis  in  ore 1  (to  have  the  face 
first  full  of  blood,  then  the  countenance  dashed 
with  modesty,  and  then  the  whole  aspect  as  of  one 
dying  with  fear,  when  a  man  begins  to  speak) 
should  be  esteemed  by  Pliny  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  fine  speaker.  Shakespeare  also  has 
expressed  himself  in  the  same  favourable  strain  of 
modesty  when  he  says : — 

- In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  fancy  and  audacious  eloquence.2 

‘  Now  since  these  authors  have  professed  them¬ 
selves  for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the  utmost 


1  Pliny’s  Epistles,  Book  v.  Epist.  17. 

2  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  v.  i. 
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confusions  of  speech  and  countenance,  why  should 
an  intrepid  utterance  and  a  resolute  vociferation 
thunder  so  successfully  in  our  courts  of  justice? 
and  why  should  that  confidence  of  speech  and  beha¬ 
viour  which  seems  to  acknowledge  no  superior  and 
to  defy  all  contradiction,  prevail  over  that  deference 
and  resignation  with  which  the  modest  man  implores 
that  favourable  opinion  which  the  other  seems  to 
command. 

‘  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  best  consola¬ 
tion  that  I  can  administer  to  those  who  cannot  get 
into  that  stroke  of  business  (as  the  phrase  is)  which 
they  deserve,  is  to  reckon  every  particular  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase  of  their 
fortune ;  and  fully  to  believe  that  one  day  this  ima¬ 
ginary  gain  will  certainly  be  made  out  by  one  more 
substantial.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  us  a  little  on 
this  head  ;  you  would  oblige, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant.’ 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a  man  of 
good  sense ;  but  I  am  perhaps  particular  in  my 
opinion  on  this  occasion,  for  I  have  observed  that, 
under  the  notion  of  modesty,  men  have  indulged 
themselves  in  a  spiritless  sheepishness,  and  been  for 
ever  lost  to  themselves,  their  families,  their  friends, 
and  their  country.  When  a  man  has  taken  care  to 
pretend  to  nothing  but  what  he  may  justly  aim  at, 
and  can  execute  as  well  as  any  other  without  injus¬ 
tice  to  any  other,  it  is  ever  want  of  breeding  or 
courage  to  be  browbeaten  or  elbowed  out  of  his 
honest  ambition.  I  have  said  often,  modesty  must 
be  an  act  of  the  will,  and  yet  it  always  implies  self- 
denial  :  for  if  a  man  has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what 
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is  laudable  for  him  to  perform,  and,  from  an  unmanly 
bashfulness,  shrinks  away,  and  lets  his  merits  lan¬ 
guish  in  silence,  he  ought  not  to  be  angry  at  the 
world  that  a  more  unskilful  actor  succeeds  in  his 
part,  because  he  has  not  confidence  to  come  upon 
the  stage  himself.  The  generosity  my  correspondent 
mentions  of  Pliny  cannot  be  enough  applauded. 
To  cherish  the  dawn  of  merit  and  hasten  its  matu¬ 
rity  was  a  work  worthy  a  noble  Roman  and  a  liberal 
scholar.  That  concern  which  is  described  in  the 
letter  is  to  all  the  world  the  greatest  charm  imagin¬ 
able  ;  but  then  the  modest  man  must  proceed,  and 
show  a  latent  revolution  in  himself ;  for  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  modesty  arises  from  the  manifestation 
of  his  merit.  I  must  confess,  we  live  in  an  age 
wherein  a  few  empty  blusterers  carry  away  the  praise 
of  speaking,  while  a  crowd  of  fellows  overstocked 
with  knowledge  are  run  down  by  them — I  say  over¬ 
stocked,  because  they  certainly  are  so  as  to  their 
service  of  mankind,  if  from  their  very  store  they 
raise  to  themselves  ideas  of  respect  and  greatness  of 
the  occasion,  and  I  know  not  what,  to  disable  them¬ 
selves  from  explaining  their  thoughts.  I  must 
confess,  when  I  have  seen  Charles  Frankair  rise  up 
with  a  commanding  mien  and  torrent  of  handsome 
words,  talk  a  mile  off  the  purpose,  and  drive  down 
twenty  bashful  boobies  of  ten  times  his  sense,  who 
at  the  same  time  were  envying  his  impudence  and 
despising  his  understanding,  it  has  been  matter  of 
great  mirth  to  me ;  but  it  soon  ended  in  a  secret 
lamentation,  that  the  foundations  of  everything 
praiseworthy  in  these  realms,  the  universities,  should 
be  so  muddied  with  a  false  sense  of  this  virtue  as  to 
produce  men  capable  of  being  so  abused.  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  education  which 
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does  not  qualify  a  man  to  make  his  best  appearance 
before  the  greatest  man  and  the  finest  woman  to 
whom  he  can  address  himself.  Were  this  judiciously 
corrected  in  the  nurseries  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs 
would  know  their  distance ;  but  we  must  bear  with 
this  false  modesty  in  our  young  nobility  and  gentry 
until  they  cease  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  grow 
dumb  in  the  study  of  eloquence.  T. 


Na  485.  Tuesday,  Sept .  16,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Nihil  tarn  jirmum  est,  cui  periculum  non  sit,  etiam  ah 
invalido. — Quint.  Curt.,  Lib.  vii.  c.  8. 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 


{  "TV  /TY  Lord  Clarendon  has  observed,  “That  few 
j[V X  men  have  done  more  harm  than  those  who 
have  been  thought  to  be  able  to  do  least ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  to  believe 
a  man  whom  we  see  qualified  with  too  mean  parts 
to  do  good,  to  be  therefore  incapable  of  doing  hurt. 
There  is  a  supply  of  malice,  of  pride,  of  industry, 
and  even  of  folly  in  the  weakest  when  he  sets  his 
heart  upon  it,  that  makes  a  strange  progress  in 
mischief.”  What  may  seem  to  the  reader  the 
greatest  paradox  in  the  reflection  of  the  historian 
is,  I  suppose,  that  folly,  which  is  generally  thought 
incapable  of  contriving  or  executing  any  design, 
should  be  so  formidable  to  those  whom  it  exerts 
itself  to  molest.  But  this  will  appear  very  plain, 
if  we  remember  that  Solomon  says,  “It  is  as  sport 
to  a  fool  to  do  mischief” ; 1  and  that  he  might  the 


1  Proverbs  x.  23. 
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more  emphatically  express  the  calamitous  circum¬ 
stances  of  him  that  falls  under  the  displeasure  of 
this  wanton  person,  the  same  author  adds  further, 
“  That  a  stone  is  heavy  and  the  sand  weighty,  but 
a  fool’s  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both.” 1  It  is 
impossible  to  suppress  my  own  illustration  upon 
this  matter,  which  is,  that  as  the  man  of  sagacity 
bestirs  himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods 
probable  and  reducible  to  reason,  so  the  same  reason 
will  fortify  his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular 
efforts ;  but  your  fool  projects,  acts,  and  concludes 
with  such  notable  inconsistence,  that  no  regular 
course  of  thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his  pro¬ 
digious  machinations.  My  frontispiece,  I  believe, 
may  be  extended  to  imply  that  several  of  our  mis¬ 
fortunes  arise  from  things,  as  well  as  persons,  that 
seem  of  very  little  consequence.  Into  what  tragical 
extravagances  does  Shakespeare  hurry  Othello  upon 
the  loss  of  an  handkerchief  only  ?  And  what  bar¬ 
barities  does  Desdemona  suffer  from  a  slight  in¬ 
advertency  in  regard  to  this  fatal  trifle  ? 2  If  the 
schemes  of  all  the  enterprising  spirits  were  to  be 
carefully  examined,  some  intervening  accident,  not 
considerable  enough  to  occasion  any  debate  upon, 
or  give  ’em  any  apprehension  of  ill  consequence 
from  it,  will  be  found  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  ill 
success,  rather  than  any  error  in  points  of  moment 
and  difficulty,  which  naturally  engaged  their  maturest 
deliberations.  If  you  go  to  the  levee  of  any  great 
man,  you  will  observe  him  exceeding  gracious  to 
several  very  insignificant  fellows ;  and  this  upon  this 
maxim,  that  the  neglect  of  any  person  must  arise 
from  the  mean  opinion  you  have  of  his  capacity  to 
.  do  you  any  service  or  prejudice ;  and  that  this 

1  Proverbs  xxvii.  3.  2  ‘Othello,’  Act  iii.  sc.  3,  seq. 
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calling  his  sufficiency  in  question  must  give  him 
inclination,  and  where  this  is  there  never  wants 
strength  or  opportunity  to  annoy  you.  There  is 
nobody  so  weak  of  invention,  that  can’t  aggravate 
or  make  some  little  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy ;  and 
there  are  very  few  but  have  good  inclinations  to 
hear  ’em,  and  ’tis  infinite  pleasure  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  to  level  a  person  superior  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  Besides,  in  all  matter  of  controversy,  that 
party  which  has  the  greatest  abilities  labours  under 
this  prejudice,  that  he  will  certainly  be  supposed, 
upon  account  of  his  abilities,  to  have  done  an 
injury  when  perhaps  he  has  received  one.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  strokes  that  nations 
and  particular  friends  have  suffered  from  persons 
very  contemptible. 

‘  I  think  Henry  IV.  of  France,  so  formidable  to 
his  neighbours,  could  no  more  be  secured  against 
the  resolute  villainy  of  Ravillac,  than  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  could  be  against  that  of  Felton. 
And  there  is  no  incensed  person  so  destitute  but 
can  provide  himself  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol,  if 
he  finds  stomach  to  apply  ’em.  That  things  and 
persons  of  no  moment  should  give  such  powerful 
revolutions  to  the  progress  of  those  of  the  greatest, 
seems  a  providential  disposition  to  baffle  and  abate 
the  pride  of  human  sufficiency ;  as  also  to  engage 
the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  superiors  to  all 
below  ’em,  by  letting  them  into  this  secret,  that  the 
stronger  depends  upon  the  weaker. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant.’ 
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‘  Dear  Sir,  ‘Temple,  Paper  Buildings. 

1  J  RECEIVED  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago, 
which  I  should  have  answered  sooner,  had  you 
informed  me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I 
might  have  directed  my  impertinence ;  but  having 
been  let  into  the  knowledge  of  that  matter,  this 
handsome  excuse  is  no  longer  serviceable.  My 
neighbour  Prettyman  shall  be  the  subject  of  this 
letter ;  who  falling  in  with  the  Spectator  s  doctrine 
concerning  the  month  of  May,1  began  from  that 
season  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  the  fair 
in  the  following  manner.  I  observed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month  he  bought  him  a  new  night¬ 
gown,  either  side  to  be  worn  outwards,  both  equally 
gorgeous  and  attractive ;  but  until  the  end  of  the 
month  I  did  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  knowledge 
of  his  contrivance,  as  the  use  of  that  garment  has 
since  suggested  to  me.  Now  you  must  know  that 
all  new  clothes  raise  and  warm  the  bearer’s  imagina¬ 
tion  into  a  conceit  of  his  being  a  much  finer  gentle¬ 
man  than  he  was  before,  banishing  all  sobriety  and 
reflection,  and  giving  him  up  to  gallantry  and  amour. 
Inflamed  therefore  with  this  way  of  thinking,  and 
full  of  the  spirit  of  the  month  of  May,  did  this 
merciless  youth  resolve  upon  the  business  of  capti¬ 
vating.  At  first  he  confined  himself  to  his  room 
only,  now  and  then  appearing  at  his  window  in  his 
night-gown,  and  practising  that  easy  posture  which 
expresses  the  very  top  and  dignity  of  languishment. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  diversify  his  loveliness, 
sometimes  obliging  the  passengers  only  with  a  side- 
face,  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  sometimes  being  so 
generous  as  to  expose  the  whole  in  the  fulness 
of  its  beauty;  at  the  other  times,  by  a  judicious 

1  See  Nos.  365,  395,  425. 
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throwing  back  of  his  periwig,  he  would  throw  in 
his  ears.  You  know  he  is  that  sort  of  person  which 
the  mob  call  a  handsome  jolly  man ;  which  appear¬ 
ance  can’t  miss  of  captives  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Being  emboldened  by  daily  success,  he  leaves  his 
room  with  a  resolution  to  extend  his  conquests  ;  and 
I  have  apprehended  him  in  his  night-gown  smiting 
in  all  parts  of  this  neighbourhood. 

‘This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  saw 
with  indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of  purchasing  a 
wig  in  these  parts ;  into  which,  being  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  earth,  I  might  have  thrown  a  very 
liberal  mixture  of  white  horse-hair,  which  would 
make  a  fairer,  and  consequently  a  handsomer  appear¬ 
ance,  while  my  situation  would  secure  me  against 
any  discoveries.  But  the  passion  to  the  handsome 
gentleman  seems  to  be  so  fixed  to  that  part  of  the 
building,  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  divert 
it  to  mine ;  so  that  I  am  resolved  to  stand  boldly  to 
the  complexion  of  my  own  eyebrow,  and  prepare  me 
an  immense  black  wig  of  the  same  sort  of  structure 
with  that  of  my  rival.  Now,  though  by  this  I  shall 
not,  perhaps,  lessen  the  number  of  the  admirers  of 
his  complexion,  I  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  divide 
the  passengers  by  the  irresistible  force  of  mine. 

‘  I  expect  sudden  despatches  from  you,  with  advice 
of  the  family  you  are  in  now,  how  to  deport  myself 
upon  this  so  delicate  a  conjunction  ;  with  some  com¬ 
fortable  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  handsome  black 
man  against  the  handsome  fair  one.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant. 

C.’ 

N.B.  —  He  who  writ  this  is  a  black  man  two 
pair  of  stairs ;  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  writes  is 
fair,  and  one  pair  of  stairs.  * 
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‘Mr.  Spectator, 

‘  J  ONLY  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
how  much  I  am 

Yours, 

Robin  Shorter. 

‘  P.S. — I  shall  think  it  a  little  hard,  if  you  do  not 
take  as  much  notice  of  this  epistle  as  you  have  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Short’s.1  I  am  not  afraid  to  let  the 
world  see  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the  two.’ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


London,  September  15. 

Whereas  a  young  woman  on  horseback,  in  an 
equestrian  habit,  on  the  13th  instant  in  the  evening, 
met  the  Spectator,  within  a  mile  and  an  half  of  this 
town,  and  flying  in  the  face  of  justice,  pulled  off  her 
hat,  in  which  there  was  a  feather,  with  the  mien  and 
air  of  a  young  officer,2  saying  at  the  same  time, 
‘  Your  servant,  Mr.  Spec.,’  or  words  to  that  purpose  ; 
this  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  person  can  discover 
the  name,  and  place,  and  abode  of  the  said  offender, 
so  as  she  can  be  brought  to  justice,  the  informant 
shall  have  all  fitting  encouragement.  T. 

1  See  No.  473. 

2  In  No.  435,  Addison  spoke  of  women  who  dressed  ‘in  a  hat 
and  feather,  a  riding-coat  and  a  periwig,’  in  imitation  of  men. 
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N°- 486.  Wednesday ,  Sept.  17,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Audire  est  opera  pretium,  procedere  recte 

Qui  mcechos  non  vultis - 

— Hor.,  i  Sat.  ii.  38. 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 


c  r  |  A  HE  RE  are  very  many  of  my  acquaintance 
1  followers  of  Socrates,  with  more  particular 
regard  to  that  part  of  his  philosophy  which 
we,  among  ourselves,  call  his  “  Domestics,”  under 
which  denomination,  or  title,  we  include  all  the 
conjugal  joys  and  sufferings.  We  have  indeed, 
with  very  great  pleasure,  observed  the  honour  you 
do  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  Henpecked,  in  placing 
that  illustrious  man  at  our  head ; 1  and  it  does  in  a 
very  great  measure  baffle  the  raillery  of  pert  rogues, 
who  have  no  advantage  above  us,  but  in  that  they 
are  single.  But  when  you  look  about  into  the 
crowd  of  mankind,  you  will  find  the  fair  sex  reigns 
with  greater  tyranny  over  lovers  than  husbands. 
You  shall  hardly  meet  one  in  a  thousand  who  is 
wholly  exempt  from  their  dominion,  and  those  that 
are  so  are  capable  of  no  taste  of  life,  and  breathe 
and  walk  about  the  earth  as  insignificants.  But  I 
am  going  to  desire  your  further  favour  in  behalf 
of  our  harmless  brotherhood,  and  hope  you  will 
show  in  a  true  light  the  unmarried  henpecked,  as 
well  as  you  have  done  justice  to  us,  who  submit 
to  the  conduct  of  our  wives.  I  am  very  particularly 
acquainted  with  one  who  is  under  entire  submission 
to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls  her ;  and  though  he 

1  Nos.  479,  482. 
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knows  I  have  been  witness  both  to  the  ill-usage 
he  has  received  from  her,  and  his  inability  to  resist 
her  tyranny,  he  still  pretends  to  make  a  jest  of  me 
for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  obsequiousness  to 
my  spouse.  No  longer  than  Tuesday  last  he  took 
me  with  him  to  visit  his  mistress ;  and  he  having, 
it  seems,  been  a  little  in  disgrace  before,  thought  by 
bringing  me  with  him  she  would  constrain  herself, 
and  insensibly  fall  into  general  discourse  with  him ; 
and  so  he  might  break  the  ice,  and  save  himself 
all  the  ordinary  compunctions  and  mortifications 
she  used  to  make  him  suffer  before  she  would  be 
reconciled  after  any  act  of  rebellion  on  his  part. 
When  we  came  into  the  room,  we  were  received 
with  the  utmost  coldness ;  and  when  he  presented 
me  as  Mr.  Such-a-one,  his  very  good  friend,  she 
just  had  patience  to  suffer  my  salutation ;  but  when 
he  himself,  with  a  very  gay  air,  offered  to  follow 
me,  she  gave  him  a  thundering  box  on  the  ear, 
called  him  pitiful  poor-spirited  wretch,  how  durst 
he  see  her  face  ?  His  wig  and  hat  fell  on  different 
parts  of  the  floor.  She  seized  the  wig  too  soon 
for  him  to  recover  it,  and  kicking  it  downstairs, 
threw  herself  into  an  opposite  room,  pulling  the 
door  after  her  with  a  force,  that  you  would  have 
thought  the  hinges  would  have  given  way.  We 
went  down,  you  must  think,  with  no  very  good 
countenances ;  and  as  we  sneaked  off,  and  were 
driving  home  together,  he  confessed  to  me  that 
her  anger  was  thus  highly  raised,  because  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  fight  a  gentleman  who  had  said  she 
was  what  she  was ;  “  but,”  says  he,  “  a  kind  letter 
or  two,  or  fifty  pieces,  will  put  her  in  humour 
again.”  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  part  with  her ; 
he  answered,  he  loved  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
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imaginable,  and  she  had  too  many  charms  to  be 
abandoned  for  a  little  quickness  of  spirit.  Thus 
does  this  illegitimate  henpecked  overlook  the  hussy’s 
having  no  regard  to  his  very  life  and  fame,  in 
putting  him  upon  an  infamous  dispute  about  her 
reputation  ;  yet  has  he  the  confidence  to  laugh  at 
me,  because  I  obey  my  poor  dear  in  keeping  out 
of  harm’s  way,  and  not  staying  too  late  from  my 
own  family,  to  pass  through  the  hazards  of  a  town 
full  of  ranters  and  debauchees.  You  that  are  a 
philosopher  should  urge  in  our  behalf,  that  when 
we  bear  with  a  froward  woman,  our  patience  is 
preserved,  in  consideration  that  a  breach  with  her 
might  be  a  dishonour  to  children  who  are  descended 
from  us,  and  whose  concern  make  us  tolerate  a 
thousand  frailties,  for  fear  they  should  redound 
dishonour  upon  the  innocent.  This  and  the  like 
circumstances,  which  carry  with  them  the  most 
valuable  regards  of  human  life,  may  be  mentioned 
for  our  long-suffering ;  but  in  the  case  of  gallants, 
they  swallow  ill-usage  from  one  to  whom  they  have 
no  obligation,  but  from  a  base  passion  which  it  is 
mean  to  indulge,  and  which  it  would  be  glorious 
to  overcome. 

‘These  sort  of  fellows  are  very  numerous,  and 
some  have  been  conspicuously  such  without  shame  ; 
nay,  they  have  carried  on  the  jest  in  the  very  article 
of  death,  and,  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  their  families,  in  bar  of  those  honour¬ 
ably  near  to  them,  have  left  immense  wealth  to 
their  paramours.  What  is  this  but  being  a  cully 
in  the  grave !  Sure  this  is  being  henpecked  with 
a  vengeance !  But  without  dwelling  upon  these 
less  frequent  instances  of  eminent  cullyism,  what 
is  there  so  common  as  to  hear  a  fellow  curse  his 
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fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a  passion  to  a  jilt, 
and  quote  an  half  line  out  of  a  miscellany  poem 
to  prove  his  weakness  is  natural.  If  they  will  go 
on  thus,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it ;  but  then  let 
them  not  pretend  to  be  free  all  this  while,  and  laugh 
at  us  poor  married  patients. 

‘  I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  an 
haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers  so  well,  that  she 
has  at  the  same  time  been  kept  by  a  sea  captain 
in  the  Straits,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  a  country 
gentleman  in  Hampshire,  and  had  all  her  corre¬ 
spondences  managed  by  one  she  kept  for  her  own 
uses.  This  happy  man  (as  the  phrase  is)  used  to 
write  very  punctually  every  post  letters  for  the 
mistress  to  transcribe.  He  would  sit  in  his  night¬ 
gown  and  slippers,  and  be  as  grave  giving  an  ac¬ 
count,  only  changing  names,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  these  idle  reports  they  had  heard  of  such  a 
scoundrel  as  one  of  the  other  lovers  was ;  and  how 
could  he  think  she  could  condescend  so  low,  after 
such  a  fine  gentleman  as  each  of  them  ?  For  the 
same  epistle  said  the  same  thing  to  and  of  every 
one  of  them.  And  so  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  lady 
went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

‘To  be  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  husbands  shall 
never  make  the  figure  we  ought  in  the  imaginations 
of  young  men  growing  up  in  the  world,  except  you 
can  bring  it  about  that  a  man  of  the  town  shall  be 
as  infamous  a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town. 
But  of  all  that  I  have  met  in  my  time,  commend 
me  to  Betty  Duall.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  sailor,  and 
the  kept  mistress  of  a  man  of  quality ;  she  dwells 
with  the  latter  during  the  seafaring  of  the  former. 
The  husband  asks  no  questions,  sees  his  apartments 
furnished  with  riches  not  his,  when  he  comes  into 
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port,  and  the  lover  is  as  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at 
his  haven  when  the  other  puts  to  sea.  Betty  is  the 
most  eminently  victorious  of  any  of  her  sex,  and 
ought  to  stand  recorded  the  only  woman  of  the  age 
in  which  she  lives,  who  has  possessed  at  the  same 
time  two  abused  and  two  contented - ’*  1  T. 


Na  487.  Thursday ,  Sept .  18,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


- Cum  prostrata  sopor e 

Urget  membra  quies,  et  mens  sine  ponder e  ludit. 

— Petr. 

THOUGH  there  are  many  authors  who  have 
written  on  dreams,  they  have  generally  con¬ 
sidered  them  only  as  revelations  of  what  has 
already  happened  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or 
as  presages  of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods 
of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as 
dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excellency 
of  an  human  soul,  and  some  intimation  of  its  inde¬ 
pendency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instances 
of  that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul-, 
and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden 
or  abate.  When  the  man  appears  tired  and  worn 
out  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active  part  in 
his  composition  is  still  busy  and  unwearied.  When 
the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and 
necessary  reparations,  and  the  body  is  no  longer 
able  to  keep  pace  with  that  spiritual  substance  to 
which  it  is  united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her 

1  See  No.  500. 
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several  faculties,  and  continues  in  action  until  her 
partner  is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In 
this  case  dreams  look  like  the  relaxations  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  soul  when  she  is  disencumbered  of  her 
machine,  her  sports  and  recreations  when  she  has 
laid  her  charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  instance  of 
that  agility  and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  disengaged 
from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded 
in  her  operations,  when  she  acts  in  conjunction  with 
a  companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its 
motions.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe 
with  what  a  sprightliness  and  alacrity  she  exerts 
herself.  The  slow  of  speech  make  unpremeditated 
harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they 
are  but  little  acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound 
in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of 
wit.  There  is  not  a  more  painful  action  of  the 
mind  than  invention ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with 
that  ease  and  activity,  that  we  are  not  sensible 
when  the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I 
believe  every  one  some  time  or  other  dreams  that 
he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters,  in  which 
case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily  that  the  mind 
is  imposed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions 
for  the  compositions  of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of 
the  Religio  Medici ',x  in  which  the  ingenious  author 
gives  an  account  of  himself  in  his  dreaming  and  his 

1  Part  II.  sec.  n.  This  passage  is  preceded  by  the  following 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne :  ‘  Surely  it  is  not  a  melancholy 
conceit  to  think  we  are  all  asleep  in  this  world,  and  that  the 
conceits  of  this  life  are  as  mere  dreams  to  those  of  the  next,  as  the 
phantasms  of  the  night  to  the  conceit  of  the  day.’ 
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waking  thoughts :  ‘We  are  somewhat  more  than 
ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason,  and  our 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of 
our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the 
watery  sign  of  Scorpius  :  I  was  born  in  the  planetary 
hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that 
leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way  facetious  nor 
disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of  company; 
yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh 
myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my 
memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful, 
I  would  never  study  but  in  my  dreams ;  and  this 
time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions ;  but 
our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of 
our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the 
story,  and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a 
confused  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  has  passed. 
.  .  .  Thus  it  is  observed  that  men  sometimes,  upon 
the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason 
above  themselves,  for  then  the  soul  beginning  to 
be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to 
reason  like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above 
mortality.’ 

We  may  likewise  observe  in  the  third  place,  that 
the  passions  affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength 
when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy 
and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigorous  sensations  of 
pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time  than  at  any  other. 
Devotion  likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above 
mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manner 
heightened  and  inflamed  when  it  rises  in  the  soul 
at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest.  Every 
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man’s  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  this  may  happen 
differently  in  different  constitutions.  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  this  head  with  the  two  following  problems, 
which  I  shall  leave  to  the  solution  of  my  reader. 
Supposing  a  man  always  happy  in  his  dreams  and 
miserable  in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life 
was  equally  divided  between  them,  whether  would 
he  be  more  happy  or  miserable  ?  Were  a  man  a 
king  in  his  dreams  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt 
as  consequentially  and  in  as  continued  unbroken 
schemes  as  he  thinks  when  awake,  whether  he  would 
be  in  reality  a  king  or  beggar,  or  rather  whether  he 
would  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  methinks 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams,  I  mean  that 
innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which 
then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  watchful  being 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a  time, 
what  a  painful  solitude  would  her  hours  of  sleep 
be  ?  Were  the  soul  sensible  of  her  being  alone  in 
her  sleeping  moments,  after  the  same  manner  that 
she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would 
hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does 
when  she  dreams  that  she  is  in  such  a  solitude — 

Semperque  relinqui 

Sola  sibi,  semper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  viam. — Virg.1 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way. 
What  I  would  here  remark  is  that  wonderful  power 
in  the  soul  of  producing  her  own  company  on  these 
occasions.  She  converses  with  numberless  beings  of 

1  xEneid,  iv.  466. 
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her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten  thou¬ 
sand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself  the 
theatre,  the  actors,  and  the  beholder.  This  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  saying  which  I  am  infinitely  pleased 
with,  and  which  Plutarch 1  ascribes  to  Heraclitus, 
‘  That  all  men  whilst  they  are  awake  are  in  one 
common  world  ;  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is 
asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own.’  The  waking  man 
is  conversant  in  the  world  of  Nature,  when  he  sleeps 
he  retires  to  a  private  world  that  is  particular  to 
himself.  There  seems  something  in  this  considera¬ 
tion  that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and 
perfection  in  the  soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired 
than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency 
of  the  soul,  which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Ter- 
tullian,2  namely,  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams. 
That  several  such  divinations  have  been  made,  none 
can  question  who  believes  the  Holy  Writings,  or 
who  has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  histo¬ 
rical  faith,  there  being  innumerable  instances  of  this 
nature  in  several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
sacred  and  profane.  Whether  such  dark  presages, 
such  visions  of  the  night  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul  during  this  her  state  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  or  from  any  communication  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits, 
has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the  learned ;  the 
matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  and  has  been 
looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who 
have  been  never  suspected  either  of  superstition  or 
enthusiasm. 

1  ‘  On  Superstition,’  chap.  iii. 

2  ‘  On  the  Soul.’  Chapters  xliii.  to  xlix.  relate  to  Sleep  and 
Dreams. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these  instances 
is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is 
sufficient,  if  she  is  not  so  far  sunk  and  immersed  in 
matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed  in  her  opera¬ 
tions,  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits  as 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours. 
The  corporeal  union  is  slackened  enough  to  give 
the  mind  more  play.  The  soul  seems  gathered 
within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring  which  is 
broke  and  weakened  when  she  operates  more  in 
concert  with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are 
not  arguments,  they  are  at  least  strong  intimations, 
not  only  of  the  excellency  of  an  human  soul,  but 
of  its  independence  on  the  body ;  and  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great  points, 
which  are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that  are 
altogether  unanswerable.  O. 


N0,  488.  Friday ,  Sept.  19,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Quanti  emptce?  Parvo.  Quanti  ergo?  Octussilms. 
Eheu  /-— Hor,,  2  Sat.  iii.  156. 

I  FIND,  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily, 
that  many  of  my  readers  would  be  better  pleased 
to  pay  three-halfpence  for  my  paper  than  two¬ 
pence.* 1  The  ingenious  T.  W.2  tells  me  that  I  have 
deprived  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast,  for 
that,  since  the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every 

1  See  No.  445. 

2  Probably  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  (died  1728,  aged  eighty),  who 
was  head-master  of  the  Charterhouse  when  Addison  and  Steele  were 
at  that  school. 
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morning  to  drink  his  dish  of  coffee  by  itself,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  the  Spectator ,  that  used  to  be 
better  than  lace 1  to  it.  Eugenius  informs  me  very 
obligingly,  that  he  never  thought  he  should  have 
disliked  any  passage  in  my  paper,  but  that  of  late 
there  have  been  two  words  in  every  one  of  them, 
which  he  could  heartily  wish  left  out,  viz.,  ‘  Price 
twopence.’  I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who 
condoles  with  me  very  affectionately  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  we  both  lie  under  of  setting  an  higher  price  on 
our  commodities,  since  the  late  tax  has  been  laid 
upon  them,  and  desiring  me,  when  I  write  next  on 
that  subject,  to  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  duties  on  Castle  soap.2  But  there  is  none  of 
these  my  correspondents  who  writes  with  a  greater 
turn  of  good  sense  and  elegance  of  expression  than 
the  generous  Philomedes,3  who  advises  me  to  value 
every  Spectator  at  sixpence,  and  promises  that  he 
himself  will  engage  for  above  an  hundred  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  shall  take  it  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  come 
to  me  in  great  quantities  upon  the  same  occasion, 
and  as  I  naturally  bear  a  great  deference  to  this 
part  of  our  species,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that 
those  who  approve  my  conduct  in  this  particular  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it. 
A  large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  me  up  a 
very  handsome  remonstrance,  in  which  they  set  forth 
that  their  father  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator  since  the  additional  price  was  set  upon  it,  they 

1  Spirits  added  to  tea  or  coffee.  Prior  (‘The  Chameleon’) 
says,  ‘  He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace.’ 

2  Castile  soap — called  ‘  Castle  ’  by  the  soap-boiler — was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

3  ‘  Philomeides,’  laughter-loving. 
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offered  him  unanimously  to  bate  him  the  article  of 
bread  and  butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  provided 
the  Spectator  might  be  served  up  to  them  every 
morning  as  usual.  Upon  this  the  old  gentleman, 
being  pleased,  it  seems,  with  their  desire  of  improv¬ 
ing  themselves,  has  granted  them  the  continuance 
both  of  the  Spectator  and  their  bread  and  butter  ; 
having  given  particular  orders  that  the  tea-table  shall 
be  set  forth  every  morning  with  its  customary  bill 
of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation.  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as 
it  does  honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman  ;  and  if  the 
young  lady  Laetitia,  who  sent  me  this  account,  will 
acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will  insert  it  at  length 
in  one  of  my  papers  if  he  desires  it. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient 
that  might  alleviate  the  expense  which  this  my  paper 
brings  to  any  of  my  readers,  and,  in  order  to  it, 
must  propose  two  points  to  their  consideration. 
First,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest  par¬ 
ticular  in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will  easily  make 
up  the  halfpenny  a  day  which  we  have  now  under 
consideration.  Let  a  lady  sacrifice  but  a  single 
riband  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient :  let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a  night 
less  than  the  usual  number,  and  they  may  take  in 
the  Spectator  without  detriment  to  their  private 
affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the 
price  of  buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  have 
patience,  and  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump  with¬ 
out  the  burthen  of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  specula¬ 
tions,  when  they  are  sold  single,  like  cherries  upon 
the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy ; 
after  some  time  they  come  to  market  in  greater 
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quantities,  and  are  every  ordinary  man’s  money. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavour  at 
their  first  appearance  from  several  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  of  time,  place,  and  person,  which  they  may 
lose  if  they  are  not  taken  early ;  but  in  this  case 
every  reader  is  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  better 
for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behindhand  with  the 
fashionable  and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to 
strain  himself  beyond  his  circumstances.  My  book¬ 
seller  has  now  about  ten  thousand  of  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes,  which  he  is  ready  to  publish,  having 
already  disposed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the 
first  and  second  volume.  As  he  is  a  person  whose 
head  is  very  well  turned  to  his  business,  he  thinks 
they  would  be  a  very  proper  present  to  be  made  to 
persons  at  christenings,  marriages,  visiting  days,  and 
the  like  joyful  solemnities,  as  several  other  books 
are  frequently  given  at  funerals.  He  has  printed 
them  in  such  a  little  portable  volume 1  that  many  of 
them  may  be  ranged  together  upon  a  single  plate, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  a  salver  of  Spectators  would 
be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies  as  a 
salver  of  sweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram 
lately  sent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spectator ,  after 
having  returned  my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  author 
of  it : — 


‘  Sir, 

'  J-[AVING  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much 
commended,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had 
a  place  in  any  of  your  papers ;  I  think  the  suffrage 

1  There  was  a  reprint  in  i2mo  in  1712-13,  besides  the  8vo 
edition. 
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of  our  poet-laureate 1  should  not  be  overlooked, 
which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper, 
whether  the  notion  he  proceeds  upon  be  true  or 
false.  I  make  bold  to  convey  it  to  you,  not  know¬ 
ing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your  hands  : — 


ON  THE  ‘SPECTATOR.’ 

By  Mr.  Tate. 

- Aliusque  et  idem 

Nasceris -  — Hor.2 

When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  turned, 

Great  Britain  for  her  censor’s  silence  mourned. 
Robbed  of  his  sprightly  beams  she  wept  the  night, 
’Till  the  Spectator  rose,  and  blazed  as  bright. 

So  the  first  man  the  sun’s  first  setting  viewed, 

And  sighed,  ’till  circling  day  his  joys  renewed ; 
Yet  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  name, 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same. 

So  we :  but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed, 
Since  all  agree,  who  doth  with  judgment  read, 
’Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed.’ 


1  Nahum  Tate  (1652-1715)  succeeded  Thomas  Shadwell  as 
poet-laureate  in  1692.  Tate  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  the  second 
part  of  Dryden’s  ‘  Absalom  and  Achitophel,’  and  published  a  new 
version  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘  King  Lear,’  besides  producing  a  version 
of  the  Psalms  in  concert  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady.  He  died  in 
poverty  in  the  Mint.  The  epigram  here  printed  appeared  on  p.  28 
of  ‘  The  Tunbridge  Miscellany:  consisting  of  poems,  &c.,  written 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  this  summer,’  published  by  Curll  in  1712. 

2  Carm.  Sec.  10. 
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[ADDISON. 


‘  Sir, 


■BaOvppeiTao  /ie>ya  crdevos  ’ fbceuvolo. 

— Hom.,  Iliad,  xxi.  175. 


c  T  TPON  reading  your  essay  concerning  the  Plea- 
V_^/  sures  of  the  Imagination,  I  find,  among  the 
three  sources  of  those  pleasures  which  you 
have  discovered,  that  Greatness  is  one.  This  has 
suggested  to  me  the  reason  why,  of  all  objects  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  there  is  none  which  affects  my 
imagination  so  much  as  the  sea  or  ocean.  I  cannot 
see  the  heavings  of  this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters, 
even  in  a  calm,  without  a  very  pleasing  astonish¬ 
ment,  but  when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so 
that  the  horizon  on  every  side  is  nothing  but  foam¬ 
ing  billows  and  floating  mountains,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that  arises  from 
such  a  prospect.  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who 
sails  upon  it,  is  I  think  the  biggest  object  that  he 
can  see  in  motion,  and  consequently  gives  his  ima¬ 
gination  one  of  the  highest  kinds  of  pleasure  that 
can  arise  from  greatness.  I  must  confess,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter 
without  thinking  on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it 
out,  and  made  a  proper  channel  for  its  reception. 
Such  an  object  naturally  raises  in  my  thoughts  the 
idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  convinces  me  of  His 
existence  as  much  as  a  metaphysical  demonstration. 
The  imagination  prompts  the  understanding,  and  by 
the  greatness  of  the  sensible  object,  produces  in  it 
the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither  circumscribed  by 
time  nor  space.  * 
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‘  As  I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  I 
have  often  been  tossed  in  storms,  and  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  have  frequently  reflected  on  the  descriptions 
of  them  in  ancient  poets.  I  remember  Longinus1 
highly  recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the  poet 
has  not  amused  himself  with  little  fancies  upon  the 
occasion,  as  authors  of  an  inferior  genius,  whom  he 
mentions,  had  done,  but  because  he  has  gathered 
together  those  circumstances  which  are  the  most  apt 
to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen 
in  the  raging  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  prefer  the  following  description  of  a  ship  in 
a  storm,  which  the  Psalmist  has  made,  before  any 
other  I  have  ever  met  with  :  “  They  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters ; 
these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in 
the  deep.  For  He  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the 
stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waters  thereof. 
They  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again 
to  the  depths  :  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 
They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wit’s  end.  Then  they  cry 
unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  He  bringeth 
them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm 
a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then 
they  are  glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  He  bringeth 
them  unto  their  desired  haven.”  2 

‘  By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as  well 
as  rational,  is  this  system  of  the  Psalmist,  than  the 
Pagan  scheme  in  Virgil  and  other  poets,  where  one 
deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  another 

1  ‘On  the  Sublime,’  sec.  io,  where  Longinus  compares  a  de¬ 
scription  by  Aristaeus  the  Proconnesian  with  an  account  of  a  storm 
in  Book  xv.  of  the  Iliad. 

2  Psalm  cvii.  23-30. 
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as  laying  it.  Were  we  only  to  consider  the  sublime 
in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the 
idea  it  gives  us,  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising 
a  tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recovering  them 
out  of  their  confusion,  thus  troubling  and  becalming 
nature  ? 

‘  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes  of 
gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  employ 
their  pencils  upon  sea  -  pieces  :  I  could  wish  you 
would  follow  their  example.  If  this  small  sketch 
may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall 
accompany  it  with  a  divine  ode,  made  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  1  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  travels  : — 


I. 

How  are  Thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord ! 
How  sure  is  their  defence ! 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

II. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 
Supported  by  Thy  care, 

Through  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt, 
And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

III. 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please; 

The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warmed, 

And  smoked  the  T yrrhene  seas  : 

IV. 

Think,  oh  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How  with  affrighted  eyes 

Thou  saw’st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rise  ! 


I 


1  Addison. 
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V. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 

When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  in  gulfs, 
O’ercame  the  pilot’s  art. 

VI. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  me  free, 

Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 
My  soul  took  hold  on  Thee. 


VII. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 

I  knew  Thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

VIII. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 

Obedient  to  Thy  will ; 

The  sea,  that  roared  at  Thy  command, 

At  Thy  command  was  still. 

IX. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I’ll  adore, 

And  praise  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

X. 

My  life,  if  Thou  preserv’st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 

And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  Thee.  Q  ’ 
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Na  490.  Monday ,  Sept.  22,  1712 

[STEELE. 

Domus  et  placens  Uxor. —  Hor.,  2  Od.  xiv.  21-2. 

I  HAVE  very  Jong  entertained  an  ambition  to 
make  the  word  wife  the  most  agreeable  and 
delightful  name  in  nature.  If  it  be  not  so  in 
itself,  all  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  has  consented  in  an 
error :  but  our  unhappiness  in  England  has  been, 
that  a  few  loose  men  of  genius,  for  pleasure,  have 
turned  it  all  to  the  gratification  of  ungoverned 
desires,  in  despite  of  good  sense,  form,  and  order ; 
when,  in  truth,  any  satisfaction  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  reason,  is  but  a  step  towards  madness  and 
folly.  But  is  the  sense  of  joy  and  accomplishment 
of  desire  no  way  to  be  indulged  or  attained  ?  and 
have  we  appetites  given  us  to  be  at  all  gratified  ? 
Yes,  certainly.  Marriage  is  an  institution  calculated 
for  a  constant  scene  of  as  much  delight  as  our  being 
is  capable  of.  Two  persons  who  have  chosen  each 
other  out  of  all  the  species,  with  design  to  be  each 
other’s  mutual  comfort  and  entertainment,  have  in 
that  action  bound  themselves  to  be  good-humoured, 
affable,  discreet,  forgiving,  patient,  and  joyful,  with 
respect  to  each  other’s  frailties  and  perfections,  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  The  wiser  of  the  two  (and 
it  always  happens  one  of  them  is  such)  will,  for  her 
or  his  own  sake,  keep  things  from  outrage  with  the 
utmost  sanctity.  When  this  union  is  thus  preserved 
(as  I  have  often  said)  the  most  indifferent  circum¬ 
stance  administers  delight.  Their  condition  is  an 
endless  source  of  new  gratifications.  The  married 
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man  can  say,  ‘  If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world 
beside,  there  is  one,  whom  I  entirely  love,  that  will 
receive  me  with  joy  and  transport,  and  think  herself 
obliged  to  double  her  kindness  and  caresses  of  me 
from  the  gloom  with  which  she  sees  me  overcast. 
I  need  not  dissemble  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to 
be  agreeable  there,  that  very  sorrow  quickens  her 
affection.’ 

This  passion  towards  each  other,  when  once  well 
fixed,  enters  into  the  very  constitution,  and  the  kind¬ 
ness  flows  as  easily  and  silently  as  the  blood  in  the 
veins.  When  this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the  most 
sublime  degree,  unskilful  eyes  see  nothing  of  it ; 
but  when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed,  and  has  an 
alloy  in  it  that  may  make  it  end  in  distaste,  it  is  apt 
to  break  into  rage,  or  overflow  into  fondness,  before 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Uxander  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and  young, 
and  have  been  married  these  two  years ;  yet  do  they 
so  much  distinguish  each  other  in  company,  that 
in  your  conversation  with  the  dear  things  you  are 
still  put  to  a  sort  of  cross-purposes.  Whenever  you 
address  yourself  in  ordinary  discourse  to  Viramira, 
she  turns  her  head  another  way,  and  the  answer  is 
made  to  the  dear  Uxander.  If  you  tell  a  merry 
tale,  the  application  is  still  directed  to  her  dear ;  and 
when  she  should  commend  you,  she  says  to  him,  as 

if  he  had  spoke  it,  ‘  That  is,  my  dear,  so  pretty - ’ 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  somewhere  read 
in  the  admired  memoirs  of  the  famous  Cervantes, 
where,  while  honest  Sancho  Panza  is  putting  some 
necessary  humble  question  concerning  Rozinante,  his 
supper,  or  his  lodgings,  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful 
countenance  is  ever  improving  the  harmless  lowly 
hints  of  his  squire  to  the  poetical  conceit,  rapture, 
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and  flight,  in  contemplation  of  the  dear  Dulcinea  of 
his  affections. 

On  the  other  side,  Dictamnus  and  Moria  are 
ever  squabbling,  and  you  may  observe  them  all  the 
time  they  are  in  company  in  a  state  of  impatience. 
As  Uxander  and  Viramira  wish  you  all  gone,  that 
they  may  be  at  freedom  for  dalliance,  Dictamnus 
and  Moria  wait  your  absence,  that  they  may 
speak  their  harsh  interpretations  on  each  other’s 
words  and  actions  during  the  time  you  were  with 
them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils 
attending  this  condition  of  life  arises  from  fashion. 
Prejudice  in  this  case  is  turned  the  wrong  way,  and 
instead  of  expecting  more  happiness  than  we  shall 
meet  with  in  it,  we  are  laughed  into  a  prepossession, 
that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  hope  for  lasting 
satisfactions. 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good  sense  the 
rule  of  action,  marriage  is  described  as  the  state 
capable  of  the  highest  human  felicity.  Tully  has 
epistles  full  of  affectionate  pleasure,  when  he  writes 
to  his  wife  or  speaks  of  his  children.  But  above  all 
the  hints  of  this  kind  I  have  met  with  in  writers  of 
ancient  date,  I  am  pleased  with  an  epigram  of  Martial,1 
in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  Com¬ 
mentators  say  it  was  written  in  the  day  after  his 
wedding-night.  When  his  spouse  was  retired  to  the 
bathing-room  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he,  it  seems, 
came  in  upon  her  when  she  was  just  going  into  the 
water.  To  her  beauty  and  carriage  on  this  occasion 
we  owe  the  following  epigram,  which  I  showed 
my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in  French,  who  has 
translated  it  as  follows,  without  understanding  the 

1  Epig.  iv.  22. 

F 
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original.  I  expect  it  will  please  the  English  better 
than  the  Latin  reader. 

When  my  bright  consort,  now  nor  wife  nor  maid, 

Ashamed  and  wanton,  of  embrace  afraid, 

Fled  to  the  streams,  the  streams  my  fair  betrayed. 

To  my  fond  eyes  she  all  transparent  stood, 

She  blushed,  I  smiled  at  the  slight  covering  flood. 

Thus  through  the  glass  the  lovely  lily  glows, 

Thus  through  the  ambient  gem  shines  forth  the  rose. 

I  saw  new  charms,  and  plunged  to  seize  my  store : 

Kisses  I  snatched,  the  waves  prevented  more. 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  luscious 
account  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore  used 
the  word  consort,  which,  he  learnedly  said,  would 
serve  for  a  mistress  as  well,  and  give  a  more  gentle¬ 
manly  turn  to  the  epigram.  But,  under  favour  of 
him  and  all  other  such  fine  gentlemen,  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  but  that  the  passion  a  bridegroom  has  for 
a  virtuous  young  woman,  will,  by  little  and  little, 
grow  into  friendship,  and  then  it  is  ascended  to 
an  higher  pleasure  than  it  was  in  its  first  fervour. 
Without  this  happens,  he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man 
who  has  entered  into  this  state,  and  left  the  habitudes 
of  life  he  might  have  enjoyed  with  a  faithful  friend. 
But  when  the  wife  proves  capable  of  filling  serious 
as  well  as  joyous  hours,  she  brings  happiness  un¬ 
known  to  friendship  itself.  Spenser  speaks  of  each 
kind  of  love  with  great  justice,  and  attributes  the 
highest  praise  to  friendship  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
disputing  that  point,  but  by  making  that  friendship 
take  place 1  between  two  married  persons. 

Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 

And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extreme, 

Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down  ;  to  wit, 


1  ‘Take  its  place’  (folio). 
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The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 

Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  womenkind, 

Or  zeal  of  friends,  combined  by  virtues  meet. 

But,  of  them  all,  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 
Methinks 1  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid’s  greater  flame  ; 

But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 

And  then  with  mastering  discipline  does  tame, 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 

For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass, 

And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame ; 

So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass, 

No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass.1 

T. 


N°'49i.  Tuesday ,  Sept.  23,  1712 

[STEELE. 

- Digna  satis fortuna  revisit. — Virg.,  zEn.  iii.  318. 

IT  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book  to  book 
to  exercise  my  mind  with  many  objects,  and 
qualify  myself  for  my  daily  labours.  After  an 
hour  spent  in  this  loitering  way  of  reading,  some¬ 
thing  will  remain  to  be  food  to  the  imagination. 
The  writings  that  please  me  most  on  such  occasions 
are  stories  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  good 
authority.  The  mind  of  a  man  is  naturally  a  lover 
of  justice,  and  when  we  read  a  story  wherein  a 
criminal  is  overtaken,  in  whom  there  is  no  quality 
which  is  the  object  of  pity,  the  soul  enjoys  a  certain 
revenge  for  the  offence  done  to  its  nature  in  the 
wicked  actions  committed  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  history.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  the 

1  ‘Me  seems’  (Spenser). 

2  ‘  Faerie  Queene,’  Book  iv.  canto  ix.  1,  2. 
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reader  from  the  following  narration  1  itself,  than  from 
anything  which  I  can  say  to  introduce  it : — 

WHEN  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  surnamed 
the  Bold,  reigned  over  spacious  dominions  now 
swallowed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped 
many  favours  and  honours  upon  Claudius  Rhyn- 
sault,  a  German  who  had  served  him  in  his  wars 
against  the  insults  of  his  neighbours.  A  great  part 
of  Zealand  was  at  that  time  in  subjection  to  that 
dukedom.  The  prince  himself  was  a  person  of 
singular  humanity  and  justice.  Rhynsault,  with 
no  other  real  quality  than  courage,  had  dissimula¬ 
tion  enough  to  pass  upon  his  generous  and  unsus¬ 
picious  master  for  a  person  of  blunt  honesty  and 
fidelity,  without  any  vice  that  could  bias  him  from 
the  execution  of  justice.  His  highness,  prepossessed 
to  his  advantage,  upon  the  decease  of  the  governor 
of  his  chief  town  of  Zealand  gave  Rhynsault  that 
command.  He  was  not  long  seated  in  that  govern¬ 
ment,  before  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a 
woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul 
Danvelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  under  his 
protection  and  government.  Rhynsault  was  a  man 
of  a  warm  constitution,  and  violent  inclination  to 
women,  and  not  unskilled  in  the  soft  arts  which 
win  their  favour.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy 
the  satisfactions  which  are  reaped  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  beauty,  but  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
decencies,  honours,  and  delicacies  that  attend  the 
passion  towards  them  in  elegant  minds.  However, 
he  had  so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  had  a  great 
share  of  the  language  which  usually  prevails  upon 

1  Based  upon  Note  N.  to  the  memoir  of  Charles  of  Burgundy 
in  Bayle’s  Dictionary. 
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the  weaker  part  of  that  sex,  and  he  could  with  his 
tongue  utter  a  passion  with  which  his  heart  was 
wholly  untouched.  He  was  one  of  those  brutal 
minds  which  can  be  gratified  with  the  violation 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  without  the  least  pity, 
passion,  or  love  to  that  with  which  they  are  so  much 
delighted.  Ingratitude  is  a  vice  inseparable  to  a 
lustful  man ;  and  the  possession  of  a  woman  by 
him  who  has  no  thought  but  allaying  a  passion 
painful  to  himself,  is  necessarily  followed  by  dis¬ 
taste  and  aversion.  Rhynsault  was  resolved  to 
accomplish  his  will  on  the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left 
no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a  familiarity  at  her 
house ;  but  she  knew  his  character  and  disposition 
too  well,  not  to  shun  all  occasions  that  might 
ensnare  her  into  his  conversation.  The  governor, 
despairing  of  success  by  ordinary  means,  appre¬ 
hended  and  imprisoned  her  husband,  under  pretence 
of  an  information  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  duke,  to  betray 
the  town  into  their  possession.  This  design  had 
its  desired  effect ;  and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Danvelt,  the  day  before  that  which  was  appointed 
for  his  execution,  presented  herself  in  the  hall  of 
the  governor’s  house,  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
apartment,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  holding 
his  knees,  beseeched  his  mercy.  Rhynsault  beheld 
her  with  a  dissembled  satisfaction,  and  assuming 
an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her  arise, 
and  told  her  she  must  folloAV  him  to  his  closet ; 
and  asking  her  whether  she  knew  the  hand  of 
the  letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from 
her,  leaving  this  admonition  aloud,  ‘  If  you  would 
serve  your  husband,  you  must  give  me  an  account 
of  all  you  know  without  prevarication ;  for  every- 
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body  is  satisfied  he  was  too  fond  of  you  to  be 
able  to  hide  from  you  the  names  of  the  rest  of 
the  conspirators,  or  any  other  particulars  whatso¬ 
ever.’  He  went  to  his  closet,  and  soon  after  the 
lady  was  sent  for  to  an  audience.  The  servant 
knew  his  distance  when  matters  of  state  were  to 
be  debated ;  and  the  governor,  laying  aside  the  air 
with  which  he  had  appeared  in  public,  began  to  be 
the  supplicant,  to  rally  an  affliction,  which  it  was 
in  her  power  easily  to  remove.  She  easily  perceived 
his  intention,  and  bathed  in  tears,  began  to  depre¬ 
cate  so  wicked  a  design,  and  relieve  an  innocent 
man  from  his  imprisonment.  Lust,  like  ambition, 
takes  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  into 
its  service  and  subjection.  Her  becoming  tears,  her 
honest  anguish,  the  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  the 
many  changes  of  her  posture  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  speaking,  were,  but  so  many  attitudes 
in  which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  further  in¬ 
centives  of  his  desire.  All  humanity  was  lost  in 
that  one  appetite,  and  he  signified  to  her  in  so 
many  plain  terms,  that  he  was  unhappy,  until  he 
had  possessed  her,  and  nothing  less  should  be  the 
price  of  her  husband’s  life ;  and  she  must,  before 
the  following  noon,  pronounce  the  death  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Danvelt.  After  this  notification,  when  he 
saw  Sapphira  enough  again  distracted  to  make  the 
subject  of  their  discourse  to  common  eyes  appear 
different  from  what  it  was,  he  called  servants  to 
conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  insupport¬ 
able  affliction,  she  immediately  repairs  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  having  signified  to  his  gaolers  that  she 
had  a  proposal  to  make  to  her  husband  from  the 
governor,  she  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to 
him  all  that  had  passed,  and  represented  the  endless 
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conflict  she  was  in  between  love  to  his  person,  and 
fidelity  to  his  bed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
sharp  affliction  this  honest  pair  was  in  upon  such 
an  incident,  in  lives  not  used  to  any  but  ordinary 
occurrences.  The  man  was  bridled  by  shame  from 
speaking  what  his  fear  prompted  upon  so  near  an 
approach  of  death ;  but  let  fall  words  that  signified 
to  her,  he  should  not  think  her  polluted,  though 
she  had  not  yet  confessed  to  him  that  the  governor 
had  violated  her  person,  since  he  knew  her  will  had 
no  part  in  the  action.  She  parted  from  him  with 
this  oblique  permission  to  save  a  life  he  had  not 
resolution  enough  to  resign  for  the  safety  of  his 
honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment, 
submitted  to  his  desires.  Rhynsault  commended 
her  charms,  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  passed 
between  them,  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  in  the 
language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return,  and  take  her 
husband  out  of  prison  :  ‘  but,’  continued  he,  ‘  my 
fair  one  must  not  be  offended  that  I  have  taken 
care  he  should  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future 
assignations.’  These  last  words  foreboded  what  she 
found  when  she  came  to  the  gaol,  her  husband 
executed  by  the  order  of  Rhynsault. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  affliction,  uttered  neither  sigh  nor  complaint, 
but  stood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  consummation  of 
her  misfortunes.  She  betook  herself  to  her  abode, 
and,  after  having  in  solitude  paid  her  devotions  to 
Him  who  is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  she  repaired 
privately  to  court.  Her  person,  and  a  certain 
grandeur  of  sorrow  negligent  of  forms,  gained  her 
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passage  into  the  presence  of  the  duke  her  sovereign. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  the  presence,  she  broke 
forth  into  the  following  words  :  ‘  Behold,  O  mighty 
Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life,  though  it  has  always 
been  spent  with  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  in 
your  power  to  redress  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to  avenge 
them.  And  if  the  protection  of  the  distressed,  the 
punishment  of  oppressors,  is  a  task  worthy  a  prince, 

I  bring  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter  for 
doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name,  and  wiping 
infamy  off  of  mine.’ 

When  she  had  spoke  this,  she  delivered  the  duke 
a  paper  reciting  her  story.  He  read  it  with  all  the 
emotions  that  indignation  and  pity  could  raise  in  a 
prince  jealous  of  his  honour  in  the  behaviour  of  his 
officers,  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day  Rhynsault  was  sent  for  to 
court,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  council, 
confronted  by  Sapphira,  the  prince  asking,  ‘  Do  you 
know  that  lady  ?  ’  Rhynsault,  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he  would  marry 
her,  if  his  highness  would  please  to  think  that  a 
reparation.  The  duke  seemed  contented  with  his 
answer,  and  stood  by  during  the  immediate  solemni¬ 
sation  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  he 
told  Rhynsault,  ‘  Thus  far  you  have  done  as  con¬ 
strained  by  my  authority :  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  of 
your  kind  usage  of  her,  without  you  sign  a  gift  of 
your  whole  estate  to  her  after  your  decease.’  To 
the  performance  of  this  also  the  duke  was  a  witness. 
When  these  two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke  turned 
to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  ‘  It  now  remains  for  me  to 
put  you  in  quiet  possession  of  what  your  husband  has 
so  bountifully  bestowed  on  you ;  ’  and  ordered  the 
immediate  execution  of  Rhynsault.  T. 
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[STEELE. 

Quicquid  est  honi  moris  levitate  extmguitur. — Sen. 

‘Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  ‘Tunbridge,  Sept.  18. 

c  T  AM  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
X  and,  I  do  assure  you,  a  maid  of  unspotted 
reputation,  founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage 
in  all  my  looks,  words,  and  actions.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  own  to  you,  that  it  is  with  much  con¬ 
straint  to  flesh  and  blood  that  my  behaviour  is  so 
strictly  irreproachable ;  for  I  am  naturally  addicted 
to  mirth,  to  gaiety,  to  a  free  air,  to  motion  and 
gadding.  Now  what  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety,  and  is  some  discouragement  in  the  pursuit 
of  virtue,  is,  that  the  young  women  who  run  into 
greater  freedoms  with  the  men  are  more  taken  notice 
of  than  I  am.  The  men  are  such  unthinking  sots,  that 
they  do  not  prefer  her  who  restrains  all  her  passions 
and  affections,  and  keeps  much  within  the  bounds 
of  what  is  lawful,  to  her  who  goes  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  innocence,  and  parleys  at  the  very  brink  of 
vice,  whether  she  shall  be  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  But 
I  must  appeal  to  your  Spectatorial  wisdom,  who,  I 
find,  have  passed  very  much  of  your  time  in  the 
study  of  women,  whether  this  is  not  a  most  un¬ 
reasonable  proceeding.  I  have  read  somewhere,  that 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  asserts  that  continent  persons 
have  more  of  what  they  contain,  than  those  who  give 
a  loose  to  their  desires.  According  to  this  rule,  let 
there  be  equal  age,  equal  wit,  and  equal  good  humour, 
in  the  woman  of  prudence,  and  her  of  liberty,  what 
stores  has  he  to  expect  who  takes  the  former  ?  what 
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refuse  must  he  be  contented  with  who  chooses  the 
latter  ?  Well,  but  I  sate  down  to  write  to  you  to 
vent  my  indignation  against  several  pert  creatures 
who  are  addressed  to  and  courted  in  this  place, 
while  poor  I,  and  two  or  three  like  me,  are  wholly 
unregarded. 

‘  Every  one  of  these  affect  gaining  the  hearts  of 
your  sex.  This  is  generally  attempted  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  of  carrying  themselves  with  familiarity. 
Glycera  has  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  time  in  her 
ordinary  gait.  Chloe,  her  sister,  who  is  unwilling  to 
interrupt  her  conquests,  comes  into  the  room  before 
her  with  a  familiar  run.  Dulcissa  takes  advantage 
of  the  approach  of  the  winter,  and  has  introduced 
a  very  pretty  shiver,  closing  up  her  shoulders,  and 
shrinking  as  she  moves.  All  that  are  in  this  mode 
carry  their  fans  between  both  hands  before  them. 
Dulcissa  herself,  who  is  author  of  this  air,  adds  the 
pretty  run  to  it ;  and  has  also,  when  she  is  in  very 
good  humour,  a  taking  familiarity  in  throwing  her¬ 
self  into  the  lowest  seat  in  the  room,  and  letting  her 
hooped  petticoats  fall  with  a  lucky  decency  about 
her.  I  know  she  practises  this  way  of  sitting  down 
in  her  chamber  ;  and  indeed  she  does  it  as  well  as 
you  may  have  seen  an  actress  fall  down  dead  in  a 
tragedy.  Not  the  least  indecency  in  her  posture. 
If  you  have  observed  what  pretty  carcasses  are  carried 
off  at  the  end  of  a  verse  at  the  theatre,  it  will  give 
you  a  notion  how  Dulcissa  plumps  into  her  chair. 
Here’s  a  little  country  girl  that’s  very  cunning,  that 
makes  her  use  of  being  young  and  unbred,  and  out¬ 
does  the  ensnarers,  who  are  almost  twice  her  age. 
The  air  that  she  takes  is  to  come  into  company  after 
a  walk,  and  is  very  successfully  out  of  breath  upon 
occasion.  Her  mother  is  in  the  secret,  and  calls  her 
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“  romp,”  and  then  looks  round  to  see  what  young 
men  stare  at  her. 

‘  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come  into  one 
of  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  airs 
of  the  younger  company  in  this  place.  But  I  cannot 
omit  Dulceorella,  whose  manner  is  the  most  indolent 
imaginable,  but  still  as  watchful  of  conquest  as  the 
busiest  virgin  among  us.  She  has  a  peculiar  art 
of  staring  at  a  young  fellow,  until  she  sees  she  has 
got  him,  and  inflamed  him  by  so  much  observation. 
When  she  sees  she  has  him,  and  he  begins  to  toss 
his  head  upon  it,  she  is  immediately  short-sighted, 
and  labours  to  observe  what  he  is  at  a  distance  with 
her  eyes  half  shut.  Thus  the  captive  that  thought 
.her  first  struck,  is  to  make  very  near  approaches, 
or  be  wholly  disregarded.  This  artifice  has  done 
more  execution  than  all  the  ogling  of  the  rest  of 
the  women  here,  with  the  utmost  variety  of  half 
glances,  attentive  heedlessnesses,  childish  inadvert¬ 
ences,  haughty  contempts,  or  artificial  oversights. 
After  I  have  said  thus  much  of  ladies  among  us 
who  fight  thus  regularly,  I  am  to  complain  to  you 
of  a  set  of  familiar  romps,  who  have  broken  through 
all  common  rules,  and  have  thought  of  a  very 
effectual  way  of  showing  more  charms  than  all  of 
us.  These,  Mr.  Spectator,  are  the  swingers.  You 
are  to  know  these  careless  pretty  creatures  are  very 
innocents  again  ;  and  it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they 
do,  for  ’tis  all  harmless  freedom.  They  get  on  ropes, 
as  you  must  have  seen  the  children,  and  are  swung 
by  their  men  visitants.  The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Such- 
a-one  can  name  the  colour  of  Mrs.  Such-a-one’s 
stockings ;  and  she  tells  him,  he  is  a  lying  thief,  so 
he  is,  and  full  of  roguery ;  and  she’ll  lay  a  wager, 
and  her  sister  shall  tell  the  truth  if  he  says  right, 
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and  he  can’t  tell  what  colour  her  garters  are  of.  In 
this  diversion  there  are  very  many  pretty  shrieks, 
not  so  much  for  fear  of  falling,  as  that  their  petti¬ 
coats  should  untie.  For  there  is  a  great  care  had  to 
avoid  improprieties ;  and  the  lover  who  swings  the 
lady,  is  to  tie  her  clothes  very  close  with  his  hatband 
before  she  admits  him  to  throw  up  her  heels. 

‘  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  except  you  can  note  these 
wantonnesses  in  their  beginnings,  and  bring  us  sober 
girls  into  observation,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  we 
must  swim  with  the  tide,  the  coquettes  are  too  power¬ 
ful  a  party  for  us.  To  look  into  the  merit  of  a 
regular  and  well-behaved  woman,  is  a  slow  thing. 
A  loose  trivial  song  gains  the  affections,  when  a  wise 
homily  is  not  attended  to.  There  is  no  other  way 
but  to  make  war  upon  them,  or  we  must  go  over 
to  them.  As  for  my  part,  I  will  show  all  the  world 
it  is  not  for  want  of  charms  that  I  stand  so  long 
unasked ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  measures  for  the 
immediate  redress  of  us  rigids,  as  the  fellows  call 
us,  I  can  move  with  a  speaking  mien,  can  look 
significantly,  can  lisp,  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  start, 
can  blush,  can  rage,  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and 
can  be  frighted,  as  agreeably  as  any  she  in  England. 
All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  Spectatorial 
consideration  with  all  humility,  by 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

T.  Matilda  Mohair.’  1 

1  This  letter,  with  that  in  No.  496,  are  printed  in  Curll’s 
‘Tunbridge  Miscellany,’  1712,  under  the  title,  ‘The  Swingers 
described,  in  the  following  letters  to  the  Spectator 
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Na  493.  Thursday,  Sept.  25,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Qualem  commendes,  etiam  alque  etiam  ads pice ,  ne  mox 
Incutiant  aliena  till  peccata  pudorem. 

— Hor.,  1  Ep.  xviii.  76. 

IT  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculation  to 
consider  the  recommendatory  epistles  that  pass 
round  this  town  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
abuse  people  put  upon  one  another  in  that  kind. 
It  is  indeed  come  to  that  pass,  that  instead  of  being 
the  testimony  of  merit  in  the  person  recommended, 
the  true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is :  ‘  The 
bearer  hereof  is  so  uneasy  to  me,  that  it  will  be  an 
act  of  charity  in  you  to  take  him  off  my  hands ; 
whether  you  prefer  him  or  not  it  is  all  one,  for  I 
have  no  manner  of  kindness  for  him,  or  obligation 
to  him  or  his ;  and  do  what  you  please  as  to  that.’ 
As  negligent  as  men  are  in  this  respect,  a  point  of 
honour  is  concerned  in  it,  and  there  is  nothing  a 
man  should  be  more  ashamed  of  than  passing  a 
worthless  creature  into  the  service  or  interests  of  a 
man  who  has  never  injured  you.  The  women  indeed 
are  a  little  too  keen  in  their  resentments  to  trespass 
often  this  way ;  but  you  shall  sometimes  know  that 
the  mistress  and  the  maid  shall  quarrel,  and  give 
each  other  very  free  language,  and  at  last  the  lady 
shall  be  pacified  to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give 
her  a  very  good  word  to  anybody  else.  Hence  it  is 
that  you  see,  in  a  year  and  half  s  time,  the  same  face 
a  domestic  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Good  breeding 
and  good  nature  lead  people  in  a  great  measure  to 
this  injustice  :  when  suitors  of  no  consideration  will 
have  confidence  enough  to  press  upon  their  superiors, 
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those  in  power  are  tender  of  speaking  the  exceptions 
they  have  against  them,  and  are  mortgaged  into 
promises  out  of  their  impatience  of  importunity.  In 
this  latter  case  it  would  be  a  very  useful  inquiry 
to  know  the  history  of  recommendations  :  there  are, 
you  must  know,  certain  abettors  of  this  way  of  tor¬ 
ment  who  make  it  a  profession  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  candidates :  these  gentlemen  let  out  their  im¬ 
pudence  to  their  clients,  and  supply  any  defective 
recommendation,  by  informing  how  such  and  such  a 
man  is  to  be  attacked.  They  will  tell  you,  get  the  least 
scrap  from  Mr.  Such-a-one,  and  leave  the  rest  to  them. 
When  one  of  these  undertakers  have  your  business 
in  hand,  you  may  be  sick,  absent,  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  patron  shall  be  worried,  or  you  prevail.  I 
remember  to  have  been  shown  a  gentleman,  some 
years  ago,  who  punished  a  whole  people  for  their 
facility  in  giving  their  credentials.1  This  person 
had  belonged  to  a  regiment  which  did  duty  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  by  the  mortality  of  the  place 
happened  to  be  commanding  officer  in  the  colony. 
He  oppressed  his  subjects  with  great  frankness  till 
he  became  sensible  that  he  was  heartily  hated  by 
every  man  under  his  command.  When  he  had 
carried  his  point,  to  be  thus  detestable,  in  a  pre¬ 
tended  fit  of  dishumour,  and  feigned  uneasiness  of 

1  Mr.  Darnell  Davis  (‘The  Spectator  s  Essays  relating  to  the 
West  Indies,’  pp.  14,  15)  suggests  that  Steele  may  here  have  had 
in  mind  Sir  Richard  Dutton,  an  unpopular  governor  of  Barbados. 
In  1683,  when  Dutton  was  leaving  Barbados,  the  grand  jury  drew 
up  an  address  to  be  presented  to  the  king  by  ‘  their  noble  and  high 
deserving  governor,’  who,  as  they  said,  *  had  stifled  and  discounte¬ 
nanced  faction  and  fanaticism  in  the  very  embryo.’  Oldmixon 
observes  that  the  grand  jury  little  thought  how  soon  they  would 
have  reason  to  turn  their  addresses  to  remonstrances ;  for  Dutton 
returned  to  Barbados  in  the  following  year. 
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living  where  he  found  he  was  so  universally  unac¬ 
ceptable,  he  communicated  to  the  chief  inhabitants 
a  design  he  had  to  return  for  England,  provided 
they  would  give  him  ample  testimonials  of  their 
approbation.  The  planters  came  into  it  to  a  man, 
and  in  proportion  to  his  deserving  the  quite  con¬ 
trary,  the  words  justice,  generosity,  and  courage 
were  inserted  in  his  commission,  not  omitting  the 
general  good-liking  of  people  of  all  conditions  in 
the  colony.  The  gentleman  returns  for  England, 
and  within  few  months  after  came  back  to  them 
their  governor  on  the  strength  of  their  own  testi¬ 
monials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to 
easy  recommenders,  in  the  ordinary  case  of  things 
from  one  hand  to  another ;  but  how  would  a  man 
bear  to  have  it  said  to  him,  ‘  The  person  I  took  into 
confidence  on  the  credit  you  gave  him  has  proved 
false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered  any  way  the 
character  you  gave  me  of  him  ’  ? 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that 
rake  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for  an  honest 
scrupulousness  in  this  point.  A  friend  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  servant  that  had  formerly  lived  with 
Jack,  and  having  a  mind  to  take  him,  sent  to  him 
to  know  what  faults  the  fellow  had,  since  he  could 
not  please  such  a  careless  fellow  as  he  was.  His 
answer  was  as  follows  : — 


‘  Sir, 

4  ^pHOMAS  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  away 
because  he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know 
I  live  in  taverns ;  he  is  an  orderly  sober  rascal,  and 
thinks  much  to  sleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  a 
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morning.  He  told  me  one  day  when  he  was  dress¬ 
ing  me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before 
now,  since  I  went  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  went 
to  supper  at  two  in  the  morning.  We  were  coming 
down  Essex  Street  one  night  a  little  flustered,  and  I 
was  giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch ;  he 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  against  the  law. 
You  that  are  married,  and  live  one  day  after  another 
the  same  way,  and  so  on  the  whole  week,  I  daresay 
will  like  him,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  his  meat 
in  due  season  :  the  fellow  is  certainly  very  honest. 
My  service  to  your  lady.  Yours, 

J.  T.’ 

Now  this  was  very  fair  dealing.  Jack  knew  very 
well,  that  though  the  love  of  order  made  a  man  very 
awkward  in  his  equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality 
among  the  queer  people  who  live  by  rule ;  and  had 
too  much  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  let  the 
fellow  starve,  because  he  was  not  fit  to  attend  his 
vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.1  You 
will  see,  in  that  letter,  a  slowness  to  ask  a  favour,  a 
strong  reason  for  being  unable  to  deny  his  good 
word  any  longer,  and  that  it  is  a  service  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  with 
what  is  asked  :  all  which  are  necessary  circumstances, 
both  in  justice  and  good  breeding,  if  a  man  would 
ask  so  as  to  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  denial ; 
and  indeed  a  man  should  not  in  strictness  ask  other¬ 
wise.  In  hopes  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  per¬ 
fectly  understood  how  to  live  with  great  men,  may 
have  a  good  effect  towards  amending  this  facility  in 

1  1  Epist.  ix. 
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people  of  condition,  and  the  confidence  of  those  who 
apply  to  them  without  merit,  I  have  translated  the 
epistle  : — 

tgiR  ‘  To  Claudius  Nero. 

‘  gEPTIMIUS,  who  waits  upon  you  with  this,  is 

very  well  acquainted  with  the  place  you  are 
pleased  to  allow  me  in  your  friendship.  For  when 
he  beseeches  me  to  recommend  him  to  your  notice 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  are 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  your  friends  and  domestics, 
he  knows  our  intimacy  and  understands  my  ability 
to  serve  him  better  than  I  do  myself.  I  have 
defended  myself  against  his  ambition  to  be  yours 
as  long  as  I  possibly  could ;  but  fearing  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  hiding  my  power  in  you  out  of  mean  and 
selfish  considerations,  I  am  at  last  prevailed  upon 
to  give  you  this  trouble.  Thus,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a  greater  fault,  I  have  put  on  this 
confidence.  If  you  can  forgive  this  transgres¬ 
sion  of  modesty  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  receive  this 
gentleman  into  your  interests  and  friendship,  and 
take  it  from  me  that  he  is  an  honest  and  a  brave 

J  'T' 

man.  I . 


N°-  494.  Friday ,  Sept .  26,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


JEgritudinem  laudare ,  unam  rem  maxime  detestabilem, 
quorum  est  tandem  philosophorum  ? — Cic. 

ABOUT  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in 
England,  for  every  one  that  would  be  thought 
religious,  to  throw  as  much  sanctity  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  his  face,  and  in  particular  to  abstain  from 

VOL.  VII.  G 
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all  appearances  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The 
saint  was  of  a  sorrowful  countenance,  and  generally 
eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy.  A  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the 
learned  world,1  has  diverted  me  more  than  once 
with  an  account  of  the  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  a  very  famous  Independent  minister,  who  was 
head  of  a  college  in  those  times.2  This  gentleman 
was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  just  fitted  out  for  the  university  with  a 
good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Greek.  His  friends  were 
resolved  that  he  should  try  his  fortune  at  an  election 
which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college  of  which  the 
Independent  minister,  whom  I  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  was  governor.  The  youth,  according  to 
custom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  examined. 
He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant,  who  was 
one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in 
fashion.  He  conducted  him,  with  great  silence  and 
seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery  which  was  darkened 
at  noonday,  and  had  only  a  single  candle  burning 
in  it.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  melancholy  apart- 

1  Supposed  to  be  Anthony  Henley,  a  friend  of  Swift  and  Steele, 
who  contributed  to  the  Tatler,  and  died  in  1711. 

2  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  (1600-1679)  was  one  °f  th°se  who 
went  to  Holland  to  escape  from  persecution,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  English  church  at  Arnheim,  till  in  the  Civil  Wars  he  came 
to  London,  and  sat  at  Westminster  as  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines.  In  1649  Cromwell  made  him  president  of  Magdalen 
College.  As  Oliver  Cromwell’s  chaplain,  he  prayed  with  and 
for  him  in  his  last  illness.  At  the  Restoration  Dr.  Goodwin  was 
deprived  of  his  post  at  Oxford,  and  he  then  preached  in  London 
to  an  assembly  of  Independents  till  his  death  (Morley).  Anthony 
h  Wood  mentions  that  the  undergraduates  used  to  call  Goodwin 
‘  Nine-caps,’  from  the  care  that  he  took  to  protect  his  head  from 
cold  (Arnold). 
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ment,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
where  he  entertained  himself  for  some  time  by  the 
glimmering  of  a  taper,  until  at  length  the  head  of 
the  college  came  out  to  him  from  an  inner  room, 
with  half-a-dozen  nightcaps  upon  his  head,  and  a 
religious  horror  in  his  countenance.  The  young 
man  trembled ;  but  his  fears  increased  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in 
learning,  he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in 
grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek  stood  him  in  little 
stead.  He  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the  state 
of  his  soul,  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
elect ;  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion ; 
upon  what  day  of  the  month  and  hour  of  the  day 
it  happened ;  how  it  was  carried  on,  and  when 
completed  ?  The  whole  examination  was  summed 
up  with  one  short  question,  namely,  whether  he 
was  prepared  for  death  ?  The  boy,  who  had  been 
bred  up  by  honest  parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his 
wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  by  the 
last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so  that  upon  making 
his  escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning,  he  could 
never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  examination, 
as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside 
of  religion  is  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there 
are  many  persons  who,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness 
of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or  weakness  of 
understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief 
and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears  and  groundless 
scruples  cut  them  off  from  the  pleasures  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  all  those  social  entertainments  which 
are  not  only  innocent  but  laudable ;  as  if  mirth 
was  made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerfulness  of  heart 
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denied  those  who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a 
proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow.  He 
thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  dis¬ 
consolate.  He  looks  on  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter  as 
a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An  innocent  jest 
startles  him  like  blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who 
is  advanced  to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his 
hands  and  eyes ;  describe  a  public  ceremony,  he 
shakes  his  head ;  show  him  a  gay  equipage,  he 
blesses  himself.  All  the  little  ornaments  of  life 
are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  wanton  and  wit 
profane.  He  is  scandalised  at  youth  for  being 
lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  playful.  He  sits 
at  a  christening  or  a  marriage  feast  as  at  a  funeral ; 
sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story ;  and  grows 
devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant. 
After  all,  Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would 
have  behaved  himself  very  properly  had  he  lived 
when  Christianity  was  under  a  general  persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  cha¬ 
racters  with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently, 
that  being  a  vice  which  I  think  none  but  He  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  men’s  hearts  should  pretend  to 
discover  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as 
there  are  many  excellent  persons  who  are  weighed 
down  by  this  habitual  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather 
deserve  our  compassion  than  our  reproaches.  I 
think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  consider, 
whether  such  a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from 
a  religious  life,  by  representing  it  as  an  unsociable 
state,  that  extinguishes  all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens 
the  face  of  nature,  and  destroys  the  relish  of  being 
itself. 
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I  have,  in  former  papers,  shown  how  great  a 
tendency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and 
how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most 
lovely,  but  the  most  commendable  in  a  virtuous 
person.  In  short,  those  who  represent  religion  in 
so  unamiable  a  light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses 
to  make  a  discovery  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  when 
by  their  reports  they  discouraged  the  people  from 
entering  upon  it.  Those  who  show  us  the  joy,  the 
cheerfulness,  the  good  humour,  that  naturally  spring 
up  in  this  happy  state,  are  like  the  spies  bringing 
along  with  them  the  clusters  of  grapes,  and  delicious 
fruits,  that  might  invite  their  companions  into  the 
pleasant  country  which  produced  them.1 

An  eminent  Pagan  writer  has  made  a  discourse,2 
to  show  that  the  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  does 
Him  less  dishonour  than  the  man  who  owns  His 
being,  but  at  the  same  time  believes  Him  to  be 
cruel,  hard  to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature. 
‘For  my  own  part,’  says  he,  ‘I  would  rather  it 
should  be  said  of  me,  that  there  was  never  any  such 
man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured, 
capricious,  or  inhuman.’ 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.  He  has  an  heart  capable  of  mirth,  and 
naturally  disposed  to  it.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but 
to  regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain, 
but  was  not  designed  to  banish  gladness  from  the 
heart  of  man.  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our 
pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries 
to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own 

1  Numbers,  chap.  xiii.  2  Plutarch,  ‘  On  Superstition,’  chap.  x. 
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nature  so  far  from  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart, 
that  they  are  perpetual  sources  of  it.  In  a  word, 
the  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  composes 
the  soul :  it  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour, 
all  vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  fills 
the  mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted 
cheerfulness,  and  an  habitual  inclination  to  please 
others,  as  well  as  to  be  pleased  in  itself.  O. 


Na  495.  Saturday ,  Sept.  27,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrcz  feracifrondis  in  Algido, 

Per  damna,  per  ccedes  ah  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  f err 0. 

— Hor.,  4  Od.  iv.  57. 


AS  I  am  one  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged 
to  look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none 
whom  I  consider  with  so  much  pleasure,  as 
those  who  have  anything  new  or  extraordinary  in 
their  characters,  or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reason 
I  have  often  amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the 
race  of  people  called  Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have 
met  with  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns  which 
I  have  passed  through  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  the 
trading  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are  become 
the  instruments  by  which  the  most  distant  nations 
converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which  mankind 
are  knit  together  in  a  general  correspondence.  They 
are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building, 
which,  though  they  are  but  little  valued  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  whole 
frame  together. 
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That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten 
tracks  of  observation,  I  shall  consider  this  people 
in  three  views  :  first,  with  regard  to  their  number ; 
secondly,  their  dispersion ;  and  thirdly,  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  their  religion  ;  and  afterwards  endeavour 
to  show,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and  secondly, 
what  providential  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these 
three  remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as 
numerous  at  present  as  they  were  formerly  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful 
slaughter  made  of  them  under  some  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  which  historians  describe  by  the  death  of 
many  hundred  thousands  in  a  war,  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  massacres  and  persecutions  they  have  under¬ 
gone  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  nations 
of  the  world.  Their  Rabbins,  to  express  the  great 
havoc  which  has  been  sometimes  made  of  them,  tell 
us,  after  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole,  that  there 
were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried 
rocks  of  an  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above 
three  miles  into  the  sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  parti¬ 
cular  in  this  people.  They  swarm  over  all  the  East, 
and  are  settled  in  the  remotest  parts  of  China :  they 
are  spread  through  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are  established 
in  the  West  Indies.  Not  to  mention  whole  nations 
bordering  on  Prester  John’s  country,1  and  discovered 
in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any 
credit  to  their  own  writers. 

1  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  it  was  believed 
that  a  powerful  king,  who  was  both  a  Christian  and  a  priest, 
ruled  in  Central  Asia  about  a.d.  1200. 
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Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  their  numbers  and  dispersion,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  it  as  persecuted  or  contemned  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This  is  likewise  the 
more  remarkable  if  we  consider  the  frequent  apos¬ 
tasies  of  this  people  when  they  lived  under  their 
kings  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  within  sight  of 
their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what  may  be  the 
natural  reasons  for  these  three  particulars  which  we 
find  in  the  Jews,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  religion  or  people,  I  can  in  the  first  place 
attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their  constant 
employment,  their  abstinence,  their  exemption  from 
wars,  and,  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  for 
they  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and 
generally  are  married  before  twenty,  as  hoping  the 
Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  is  the  second  remarkable  particular  of  that 
people,  though  not  so  hard  to  be  accounted  for. 
They  were  always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while 
they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for  which 
reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old 
habitations  in  the  Land  of  Promise :  they  have  as 
often  been  banished  out  of  most  other  places  where 
they  have  settled,  which  must  very  much  disperse 
and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to  seek  a 
livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Besides,  the  whole 
people  is  now  a  race  of  such  merchants  as  are 
wanderers  by  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
in  most  if  not  all  places  incapable  of  either  lands  or 
offices  that  might  engage  them  to  make  any  part  of 
the  world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their 
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religion  had  it  not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of 
its  constitution  :  for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  body 
and  generally  within  the  same  enclosure,  to  marry 
among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are 
not  killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts 
them  out  from  all  table  conversation,  and  the  most 
agreeable  intercourses  of  life ;  and,  by  consequence, 
excludes  them  from  the  most  probable  means  of 
conversion. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential 
reason  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  that  their  numbers,  dispersion,  and 
adherence  to  their  religion  have  furnished  every  age, 
and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  as  these 
very  particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they 
themselves  are  the  depositaries  of  these,  and  all  the 
other  prophecies  which  tend  to  their  own  confusion. 
Their  number  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  cloud 
of  witnesses  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible. 
Their  dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  adherence  to  their  religion 
makes  their  testimony  unquestionable.  Had  the 
whole  body  of  Jews  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
we  should  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  relate  to  the  coming  and 
history  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  forged  by  Christians, 
and  have  looked  upon  them,  with  the  prophecies  of 
the  sibyls,  as  made  many  years  after  the  events  they 
pretended  to  foretell.  O. 
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N°’496.  Monday ,  Sept.  29,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Gnatum  pariter  uti  his  decuit  aut  etiam  amplius, 
Quod  ilia  cetas  magis  ad  hcec  utenda  idonea  est. 

Ter.,  Heaut.,  Act  i.  sc.  I. 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

I  ^HOSE  ancients  who  were  the  most  accurate 

1  in  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper 
of  mankind,  by  considering  the  various  bent 
and  scope  of  our  actions  throughout  the  progress 
of  life,  have  with  great  exactness  allotted  inclina¬ 
tions  and  objects  of  desire  particular  to  every  stage, 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  our  con¬ 
versation  and  fortune,  through  the  several  periods 
of  it..  Hence  they  were  disposed  easily  to  excuse 
those  excesses  which  might  possibly  arise  from  a  too 
eager  pursuit  of  the  affections  more  immediately 
proper  to  each  state :  they  indulged  the  levity  of 
childhood  with  tenderness,  overlooked  the  gaiety 
of  youth  with  good  nature,  tempered  the  forward 
ambition  and  impatience  of  ripened  manhood  with 
discretion,  and  kindly  imputed  the  tenacious  avarice 
of  old  men  to  their  want  of  relish  for  any  other 
enjoyment.  Such  allowances  as  these  were  no  less 
advantageous  to  common  society  than  obliging  to 
particular  persons  ;  for  by  maintaining  a  decency  and 
regularity  in  the  course  of  life,  they  supported  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  which  then  suffers  the 
greatest  violence  when  the  order  of  things  is  in¬ 
verted  ;  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  remarkably  vilified 
and  ridiculous  than  when  feebleness  preposterously 
attempts  to  adorn  itself  with  that  outward  pomp 
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and  lustre,  which  serve  only  to  set  off  the  bloom 
of  youth  with  better  advantage.  I  was  insensibly 
carried  into  reflections  of  this  nature  by  just  now 
meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  his  climacteric)  bedecked 
with  the  utmost  splendour  of  dress  and  equipage, 
and  giving  an  unbounded  loose  to  all  manner  of 
pleasure,  whilst  his  only  son  is  debarred  all  innocent 
diversion,  and  may  be  seen  frequently  solacing  him¬ 
self  in  the  Mall,  with  no  other  attendance  than  one 
antiquated  servant  of  his  father’s,  for  a  companion 
and  director. 

‘  It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that  a  man 
cannot  consider  that  when  he  cannot  resign  the 
pleasures  of  life  in  his  decay  of  appetite  and  incli¬ 
nation  to  them,  his  son  must  have  a  much  uneasier 
task  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  growing  desires. 
The  skill,  therefore,  should  methinks  be  to  let  a  son 
want  no  lawful  diversion,  in  proportion  to  his  future 
fortune,  and  the  figure  he  is  to  make  in  the  world. 
The  first  step  towards  virtue  that  I  have  observed 
in  young  men  of  condition  that  have  run  into  ex¬ 
cesses,  has  been  that  they  had  a  regard  to  their  quality 
and  reputation  in  the  management  of  their  vices. 
Narrowness  in  their  circumstances  has  made  many 
youths,  to  supply  themselves  as  debauchees,  com¬ 
mence  cheats  and  rascals.  The  father  who  allows 
his  son  to  his  utmost  ability,  avoids  this  latter  evil, 
which  as  to  the  world  is  much  greater  than  the 
former.  But  the  contrary  practice  has  prevailed  so 
much  among  some  men,  that  I  have  known  them 
deny  them  what  was  merely  necessary  for  education 
suitable  to  their  quality.  Poor  young  Antonio  is  a 
lamentable  instance  of  ill  conduct  in  this  kind.  The 
young  man  did  not  want  natural  talents ;  but  the 
father  of  him  was  a  coxcomb,  who  affected  being  a 
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fine  gentleman  so  unmercifully,  that  he  could  not 
endure  in  his  sight,  or  the  frequent  mention  of  one, 
who  was  his  son  growing  into  manhood,  and  thrust¬ 
ing  him  out  of  the  gay  world.  I  have  often  thought 
the  father  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  reflecting,  that 
when  that  fine  house  and  seat  came  into  the  next 
hands,  it  would  revive  his  memory,  as  a  person  who 
knew  how  to  enjoy  them,  from  observation  of  the 
rusticity  and  ignorance  of  his  successsor.  Certain  it 
is  that  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  let  his  heart  close  to 
the  having  no  regard  to  anything  but  his  dear  self, 
even  with  exclusion  of  his  very  children.  I  recom¬ 
mend  this  subject  to  your  consideration,  and  am, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

T.  B.’ 

‘Mr.  Spectator,  ‘London,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

‘  J  AM  just  come  from  Tunbridge,  and  have  since 
my  return  read  Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair’s  letter  to 
you.1  She  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  story  about 
the  diversion  of  swinging  in  that  place.  What  was 
done,  was  only  among  relations ;  and  no  man  swung 
any  woman  who  was  not  second  cousin  at  farthest. 
She  is  pleased  to  say,  “  Care  was  taken  that  the 
gallants  tied  the  ladies’  legs  before  they  were  wafted 
into  the  air.”  Since  she  is  so  spiteful,  I’ll  tell  you 
the  plain  truth.  There  was  no  such  nicety  observed, 
since  we  were  all,  as  I  just  now  told  you,  near 
relations;  but  Mrs.  Mohair  herself  has  been  swung 
there,  and  she  invents  all  this  malice  because  it  was 
observed  she  has  crooked  legs,  of  which  I  was  an 
eye-witness.  Your  humble  Servant, 

Rachel  Shoestring.’ 

1  See  No.  492. 
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‘Mr.  Spectator,  ‘Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

WE  have  just  now  read  your  paper  containing 
Mrs.  Mohair’s  letter.  It  is  an  invention  of 
her  own  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  I  desire 
you  would  print  the  enclosed  letter  by  itself,  and 
shorten  it  so  as  to  come  within  the  compass  of 
your  half-sheet.  She  is  the  most  malicious  minx 
in  the  world,  for  all  she  looks  so  innocent.  Don’t 
leave  out  that  part  about  her  being  in  love  with  her 
father’s  butler,  which  makes  her  shun  men ;  for  that 
is  the  truest  of  it  all. 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Sarah  Trice.’ 

‘  P.S. — She  has  crooked  legs.’ 


‘Mr.  SPECTATOR,  ‘Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

‘ALL  that  Mrs.  Mohair  is  so  vexed  at  against 
the  good  company  of  this  place  is,  that  we  all 
know  she  has  crooked  legs.  This  is  certainly  true. 
I  don’t  care  for  putting  my  name,  because  one  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  creature. 

Your  humble  Servant  unknown.’ 


‘Mr  SPECTATOR,  ‘Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

‘  ^HAT  insufferable  prude  Mrs.  Mohair,  who  has 
told  such  stories  of  the  company  here,  is  with 
child,  for  all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  legs. 
Pray  be  sure  to  put  her  in  for  both  those  two  things, 
and  you’ll  oblige  everybody  here,  especially 
Your  humble  Servant, 

Alice  Bluegarter.’ 
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Na  497.  Tuesday ,  Sept.  30,  1712 

[STEELE. 


‘Okto?  e’crri  ya\ed>T7]s  <yepmv. — Menander. 


A  FAVOUR  well  bestowed,  is  almost  as  great 
an  honour  to  him  who  confers  it  as  to  him 
who  receives  it.  What  indeed  makes  for  the 
superior  reputation  of  the  patron  in  this  case,  is, 
that  he  is  always  surrounded  with  specious  pretences 
of  unworthy  candidates,  and  is  often  alone  in  the 
kind  inclination  he  has  towards  the  well-deserving. 
Justice  is  the  first  quality  in  the  man  who  is  in  a 
post  of  direction ;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard 
an  old  gentleman  talk  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  in  his 
relation  gave  an  account  of  a  general  officer,  who 
with  this  one  quality,  without  any  shining  endow¬ 
ments,  became  so  peculiarly  beloved  and  honoured, 
that  all  decisions  between  man  and  man  were  laid 
before  him  by  the  parties  concerned  in  a  private  way, 
and  they  would  lay  by  their  animosities  implicitly 
if  he  bid  them  be  friends,  or  submit  themselves 
in  the  wrong  without  reluctance,  if  he  said  it,  with¬ 
out  waiting  the  judgment  of  court-martials.  His 
manner  was  to  keep  the  dates  of  all  commissions  in 
his  closet,  and  wholly  dismiss  from  the  service  such 
who  were  deficient  in  their  duty,  and  after  that  took 
care  to  prefer  according  to  the  order  of  battle.  His 
familiars  were  his  entire  friends,  and  could  have  no 
interested  views  in  courting  his  acquaintance ;  for 
his  affection  was  no  step  to  their  preferment,  though 
it  was  to  their  reputation.  By  this  means  a  kind 
aspect,  a  salutation,  a  smile,  and  giving  out  his 
hand,  had  the  weight  of  what  is  esteemed  by  vulgar 
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minds  more  substantial.  His  business  was  very 
short,  and  he  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  justice, 
was  never  affronted  with  a  request  of  a  familiar 
daily  visitant  for  what  was  due  to  a  brave  man  at 
a  distance.  Extraordinary  merit  he  used  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  king  for  some  distinction  at  home, 
until  the  order  of  battle  made  way  for  his  rising 
in  the  troops.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manner  of  getting  rid  of  such  whom  he 
observed  were  good  at  ‘  an  Halt,’  as  his  phrase 
was.  Under  this  description  he  comprehended  all 
those  who  were  contented  to  live  without  reproach, 
and  had  no  promptitude  in  their  minds  towards 
glory.  These  fellows  were  also  recommended  to 
the  king,  and  taken  off  the  general’s  hands  into 
posts  wherein  diligence  and  common  honesty  were 
all  that  were  necessary.  This  general  had  no  weak 
part  in  his  line ;  but  every  man  had  as  much  care 
upon  him,  and  as  much  honour  to  lose  as  himself. 
Every  officer  could  answer  for  what  passed  where 
he  was,  and  the  general’s  presence  was  never  neces¬ 
sary  anywhere  but  where  he  had  placed  himself  at 
the  first  disposition,  except  that  accident  happened 
from  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  enemy  which  he 
could  not  foresee ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  it 
never  fell  out  from  failure  in  his  own  troops.  It 
must  be  confessed,  the  world  is  just  so  much  out 
of  order,  as  an  unworthy  person  possesses  what 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  him  who  has  better 
pretensions  to  it. 

Instead  of  such  a  conduct  as  this  old  fellow  used 
to  describe  in  his  general,  all  the  evils  which  have 
ever  happened  among  mankind  have  arose  from  the 
wanton  disposition  of  the  favours  of  the  powerful. 
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It  is  generally  all  that  .men  of  modesty  and  virtue 
can  do  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsical  turn  in  a 
great  man,  to  make  way  for  things  of  real  and 
absolute  service.  In  the  time  of  Don  Sebastian  of 
Portugal,  or  some  time  since,  the  first  minister 
would  let  nothing  come  near  him  but  what  bore 
the  most  profound  face  of  wisdom  and  gravity. 
They  carried  it  so  far,  that,  for  the  greater  show 
of  their  profound  knowledge,  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
tied  on  their  noses  with  a  black  riband  round  their 
heads,  was  what  completed  the  dress  of  those  who 
made  their  court  at  his  levee,  and  none  with  naked 
noses  were  admitted  to  his  presence.  A  blunt 
honest  fellow,  who  had  a  command  in  the  train 
of  artillery,  had  attempted  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  porter,  day  after  day,  in  vain,  until  at 
length  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  very  thoughtful 
dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  two  pair  of  spectacles  on 
at  once.  He  was  conducted  from  room  to  room, 
with  great  deference,  to  the  minister,  and  carrying 
on  the  farce  of  the  place,  he  told  his  excellence 
that  he  had  pretended  in  this  manner  to  be  wiser 
than  he  really  was,  but  with  no  ill  intention ;  but 
he  was  honest  Such-a-one  of  the  train,  and  he  came 
to  tell  him  that  they  wanted  wheelbarrows  and  pick- 
axes.  The  thing  happened  not  to  displease,  the 
great  man  was  seen  to  smile,  and  the  successful 
officer  was  reconducted  with  the  same  profound 
ceremony  out  of  the  house. 

When  Leo  the  Tenth  reigned  Pope  of  Rome, 
his  holiness,  though  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  an 
excellent  taste  of  letters,  of  all  things  affected  fools, 
buffoons,  humorists,  and  coxcombs.  Whether  it 
were  from  vanity,  and  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents 
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in  other  men  but  what  were  inferior  to  him,  or 
whatever  it  was,  he  carried  it  so  far,  that  his  whole 
delight  was  in  finding  out  new  fools,  and,  as  our 
phrase  is,  playing  them  off,  and  making  them  show 
themselves  to  advantage.  A  priest  of  his  former 
acquaintance 1  suffered  a  great  many  disappointments 
in  attempting  to  find  access  to  him  in  a  regular 
character,  until  at  last  in  despair  he  retired  from 
Rome,  and  returned  in  an  equipage  so  very  fantas¬ 
tical,  both  as  to  the  dress  of  himself  and  servants, 
that  the  whole  court  were  in  an  emulation  who 
should  first  introduce  him  to  his  holiness.  What 
added  to  the  expectation  his  holiness  had  of  the 
pleasure  he  should  have  in  his  follies,  was,  that  this 
fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most  exquisitely  ridiculous, 
desired  he  might  speak  to  him  alone,  for  he  had 
matters  of  the  highest  importance,  upon  which  he 
wanted  a  conference.  Nothing  could  be  denied  to 
a  coxcomb  of  so  great  hope ;  but  when  they  were 
apart,  the  impostor  revealed  himself,  and  spoke  as 
follows : — 

‘  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy  father,  at  seeing, 
instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old  friend, 
who  has  taken  this  way  of  access  to  admonish  you 
of  your  own  folly.  Can  anything  show  your  holiness 
how  unworthily  you  treat  mankind,  more  than  my 
being  put  upon  this  difficulty  to  speak  with  you  ? 
It  is  a  degree  of  folly  to  delight  to  see  it  in  others, 
and  it  is  the  greatest  insolence  imaginable  to  rejoice 
in  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  criminal 
humility  in  a  person  of  your  holiness’s  understanding, 

1  This  story  is  taken  from  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  ‘  Leo  X.,’ 
Note  F. 

VOL.  VII.  H 
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to  believe  you  cannot  excel  but  in  the  conversation 
of  half-wits,  humorists,  coxcombs,  and  buffoons.  Jf 
your  holiness  has  a  mind  to  be  diverted  like  a 
rational  man,  you  have  a  great  opportunity  for  it, 
in  disrobing  all  the  impertinents  you  have  favoured 
of  all  their  riches  and  trappings  at  once,  and  be¬ 
stowing  them  on  the  humble,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
meek.  If  your  holiness  is  not  concerned  for  the 
sake  of  virtue  and  religion,  be  pleased  to  reflect, 
that  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety  it  is  not 
proper  to  be  so  very  much  in  jest.  When  the  Pope 
is  thus  merry,  the  people  will  in  time  begin  to  think 
many  things,  which  they  have  hitherto  beheld  with 
great  veneration,  are  in  themselves  objects  of  scorn 
and  derision.  If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing 
how  to  laugh,  your  holiness’s  saying  this  sentence 
in  one  night-cap  and  t’other  with  the  other,  the 
change  of  your  slippers,  bringing  you  your  staff  in 
the  midst  of  a  prayer,  then  stripping  you  of  one 
vest  and  clapping  on  a  second,  during  divine  service, 
will  be  found  out  to  have  nothing  in  it.  Consider, 
sir,  that  at  this  rate  a  head  will  be  reckoned  never 
the  wiser  for  being  bald ;  and  the  ignorant  will  be 
apt  to  say,  that  going  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help 
on  in  the  way  to  heaven.  The  red  cap  and  the 
cowl  will  fall  under  the  same  contempt ;  and  the 
vulgar  will  tell  us  to  our  faces,  that  we  shall  have 
no  authority  over  them  but  from  the  force  of  our 
arguments  and  the  sanctity  of  our  lives.’  T. 
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[STEELE. 


- Frustra  retinacula  tendens 

Fertnr  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  hahenas. 

— Virg.,  Georg,  i.  513. 

‘  To  the  Spectator-General  of  Great  Britain. 


‘  From  the  farther  end  of  the  Widow’s  Coffee-House  in 
Devereux  Court,1 

Monday  evening,  28  Minutes  and  a  half  past  Six. 


‘  Dear  Dumb, 


i  TN  short,  to  use  no  further  preface,  if  I  should 
X  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  a  hackney-coachman, 
when  he  has  come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which 
has  consisted  of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand 
them  out,  and  salute  every  one  of  them  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  without  giving  the  least  offence,  you 
would  perhaps  think  me  guilty  of  a  gasconade.  But 
to  clear  myself  from  that  imputation,  and  to  explain 
this  matter  to  you,  I  assure  you  that  there  are  many 
illustrious  youths  within  this  city,  who  frequently 
recreate  themselves  by  driving  of  a  hackney-coach  : 
but  those  whom,  above  all  others,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  you,  are  the  young  gentlemen  belonging  to 
our  Inns  of  Court.  We  have,  I  think,  about  a  dozen 
coachmen,  who  have  chambers  here  in  the  Temple  ; 
and  as  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  others  will  follow 
their  example,  we  may  perhaps  in  time  (if  it  shall 


1  The  Grecian  Coffee-House  and  Tom’s  Coffee-House  were 
both  in  Devereux  Court,  Strand,  near  St.  Clement’s  Danes  Church. 
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be  thought  convenient)  be  drove  to  Westminster  by 
our  own  fraternity,  allowing  every  fifth  person  to 
apply  his  meditations  this  way,  which  is  but  a  modest 
computation  as  the  humour  is  now  likely  to  take. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that  there  are  in  the  other 
nurseries  of  the  law  to  be  found  a  proportionable 
number  of  these  hopeful  plants,  springing  up  to  the 
everlasting  renown  of  their  native  country.  Of  how 
long  standing  this  humour  has  been,  I  know  not ; 
the  first  time  I  had  any  particular  reason  to  take 
notice  of  it  was  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  when, 
being  upon  Hampstead  Heath  with  some  of  these 
studious  young  men,  who  went  thither  purely  for  the 
sake  of  contemplation,  nothing  would  serve  them  but 
I  must  go  through  a  course  of  this  philosophy  too ; 
and  being  ever  willing  to  embellish  myself  with  any 
commendable  qualifications,  it  was  not  long  ere  they 
persuaded  me  into  the  coach-box ;  nor  indeed  much 
longer  before  I  underwent  the  fate  of  my  brother 
Phaeton,  for  having  drove  about  fifty  paces  with 
pretty  good  success,  through  my  own  natural  sagacity, 
together  with  the  good  instructions  of  my  tutors, 
who,  to  give  them  their  due,  were  on  all  hands 
encouraging  and  assisting  me  in  this  laudable  under¬ 
taking  ;  I  say,  sir,  having  drove  about  fifty  paces 
with  pretty  good  success,  I  must  needs  be  exercising 
the  lash,  which  the  horses  resented  so  ill  from  my 
hands,  that  they  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  thereby 
pitched  me  directly  upon  my  head,  as  I  very  well 
remembered  about  half-an-hour  afterwards,  which 
not  only  deprived  me  of  all  the  knowledge  I  had 
gained  for  fifty  yards  before,  but  had  like  to  have 
broken  my  neck  into  the  bargain.  After  such  a 
severe  reprimand,  you  may  imagine  I  was  not  very 
easily  prevailed  with  to  make  a  second  attempt; 
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and  indeed,  upon  mature  deliberation,  the  whole 
science  seemed,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  surrounded 
with  so  many  difficulties,  that  notwithstanding  the 
unknown  advantages  which  might  have  accrued  to 
me  thereby,  I  gave  over  all  hopes  of  attaining  it 
and  I  believe  had  never  thought  of  it  more,  but  that 
my  memory  has  been  lately  refreshed  by  seeing  some 
of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  ply  in  the  open  streets, 
one  of  which  I  saw  receive  so  suitable  a  reward  to 
his  labours,  that  though  I  know  you  are  no  friend 
to  story-telling,  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  trouble  you 
with  this  at  large. 

‘  About  a  fortnight  since,  as  I  was  diverting  myself 
with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple  Gate, 
a  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket  shot  by  me, 
beckoned  a  coach,  and  told  the  coachman  he  wanted 
to  go  as  far  as  Chelsea :  they  agreed  upon  the  price, 
and  this  young  gentleman  mounts  the  coach-box ; 
the  fellow  staring  at  him,  desired  to  know  if  he 
should  not  drive  until  they  were  out  of  town. 
“  No,  no,”  replied  he  :  he  was  then  going  to  climb 
up  to  him,  but  received  another  check,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it,  for  that 
he  wanted  no  instructors ;  “  but  be  sure,  you  dog 
you,”  says  he,  “  don’t  you  bilk  me.”  The  fellow 
thereupon  surrendered  his  whip,  scratched  his  head, 
and  crept  into  the  coach.  Having  myself  occasion 
to  go  into  the  Strand,  about  the  same  time,  we 
started  both  together ;  but  the  street  being  very  full 
of  coaches,  and  he  not  so  able  a  coachman  as  perhaps 
he  imagined  himself,  I  had  soon  got  a  little  way 
before  him ;  often,  however,  having  the  curiosity 
to  cast  my  eye  back  upon  him  to  observe  how  he 
behaved  himself  in  this  high  station,  which  he  did 
with  great  composure  until  he  came  to  the  “  pass,” 
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which  is  a  military  term  the  brothers  of  the  whip 
had  given  the  strait  at  St.  Clement’s  Church  ;  when 
he  was  arrived  near  this  place,  where  are  always 
coaches  in  waiting,  the  coachmen  began  to  suck  up 
the  muscles  of  their  cheeks,  and  to  tip  the  wink 
upon  each  other,  as  if  they  had  some  roguery  in 
their  heads,  which  I  was  immediately  convinced  of ; 
for  he  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  but  the  first  of 
them  with  his  whip  took  the  exact  dimension  of  his 
shoulders,  which  he  very  ingeniously  called  endors¬ 
ing  and,  indeed,  I  must  say  that  every  one  of  them 
took  due  care  to  endorse  him  as  he  came  through 
their  hands.  He  seemed  at  first  a  little  uneasy 
under  the  operation,  and  was  going  in  all  haste  to 
take  the  numbers  of  their  coaches ;  but  at  length, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  worthy  gentleman  in  the 
coach,  his  wrath  was  assuaged,  and  he  prevailed  upon 
to  pursue  his  journey ;  though,  indeed,  I  thought 
they  had  clapped  such  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  as  had 
disabled  him  from  being  a  coachman  for  that  day  at 
least :  for  I  am  only  mistaken,  Mr.  Spec.,  if  some 
of  these  endorsements  were  not  wrote  in  so  strong  a 
hand  that  they  are  still  legible.  Upon  my  inquiring 
the  reason  of  this  unusual  salutation,  they  told  me 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  them,  whenever  they 
saw  a  brother  tottering  or  unstable  in  his  post,  to 
lend  him  a  hand  in  order  to  settle  him  again  therein  : 
for  my  part,  I  thought  their  allegations  but  reason¬ 
able,  and  so  marched  off.  Besides  our  coachmen, 
we  do  abound  in  divers  other  sorts  of  ingenious 
robust  youth  who,  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I 
refer  giving  you  an  account  of  their  several  recrea¬ 
tions  to  another  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  if 
you  would  but  bestow  a  little  of  your  wholesome 
advice  upon  our  coachmen,  it  might  perhaps  be  a 
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reprieve  to  some  of  their  necks.  As  I  understand 
you  have  several  inspectors  under  you,  if  you  would 
but  send  one  amongst  us  here  in  the  Temple,  I  am 
persuaded  he  would  not  want  employment.  But  I 
leave  this  to  your  own  consideration,  and  am, 

Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

Moses  Greenbag.1 

‘  P.S. — I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the  coffee¬ 
houses  hereabout  talk  mightily  of  the  unity  of  time 
and  place  :  according  to  my  notion  of  the  matter,  I 
have  endeavoured  at  something  like  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  epistle.  I  desire  to  be  informed  a 
little  as  to  that  particular.  In  my  next  I  design  to 
give  you  some  account  of  excellent  watermen  who 
are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far  outdo  the  land-students 
above  mentioned.’  T. 


N0,  499.  Thursday,  Oct.  2,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


- Nimis  uncis 

Narihus  indulges - 

— Pers.,  Sat.  i.  40. 

MY  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for 
above  this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator ,  and 
that  he  would  fain  have  one  of  his  writing  in  my 
works.  This  morning  I  received  from  him  the 
following  letter,  which,  after  having  rectified  some 
little  orthographical  mistakes,  I  shall  make  a  present 
of  to  the  public  : — 


1  See  No.  526. 
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‘  Dear  Spec., 

J  WAS,  about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with 
very  agreeable  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
where,  talking  of  some  of  your  papers  which  are 
written  on  conjugal  love,  there  arose  a  dispute 
among  us  whether  there  were  not  more  bad  hus¬ 
bands  in  the  world  than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  advocate  for  the  ladies,  took  this  occasion 
to  tell  us  the  story  of  a  famous  siege  in  Germany, 
which  I  have  since  found  related  in  my  Historical 
Dictionary  after  the  following  manner:  “When  the 
Emperor  Conrad  the  Third  had  besieged  Guelphus, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  of  Hensberg,  the 
women  finding  that  the  town  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  Emperor  that  they 
might  depart  out  of  it  with  so  much  as  each  of  them 
could  carry.  The  Emperor,  knowing  they  could 
not  convey  away  many  of  their  effects,  granted  them 
their  petition :  when  the  women,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  came  out  of  the  place  with  every  one  her 
husband  upon  her  back.  The  Emperor  was  so 
moved  at  the  sight  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
after  having  very  much  extolled  the  women  for  their 
conjugal  affection,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and 
received  the  duke  into  his  favour.” 

*  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  story, 
asking  us,  at  the  same  time,  whether  in  our  con¬ 
sciences  we  believed  that  the  men  of  any  town  in 
Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  same  offer,  and  at 
the  same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves  with 
their  wives ;  or  rather,  whether  they  would  not 
have  been  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
them?  To  this  my  very  good  friend  Tom  Dapper- 
wit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our 
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sex,  replied  that  they  would  be  very  much  to  blame 
if  they  would  not  do  the  same  good  office  for  the 
women,  considering  that  their  strength  would  be 
greater,  and  their  burdens  lighter.  As  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  with  discourses  of  this  nature,  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  evening,  which  now  begins  to 
grow  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable  and  primi¬ 
tive  diversion  of  “  Questions  and  commands.”  I  was 
no  sooner  vested  with  the  regal  authority  but  I 
enjoined  all  the  ladies,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
to  tell  the  company  ingenuously,  in  case  they  had 
been  in  the  siege  above  mentioned,  and  had  the 
same  offers  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that 
place,  what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought 
off  with  her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the 
saving  ?  There  were  several  merry  answers  made  to 
my  question,  which  entertained  us  until  bedtime. 
This  filled  my  mind  with  such  an  huddle  of  ideas, 
that  upon  my  going  to  sleep  I  fell  into  the  following 
dream : — 

‘  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  name¬ 
less,  invested  on  every  sideband  the  inhabitants  of  it  so 
straitened  as  to  cry  for  quarter.  The  general  refused 
any  other  terms  than  those  granted  to  the  above- 
mentioned  town  of  Hensberg,  namely,  that  the 
married  women  might  come  out  with  what  they 
could  bring  along  with  them.  Immediately  the  city 
gates  flew  open,  and  a  female  procession  appeared, 
multitudes  of  the  sex  following  one  another  in  a 
row,  and  staggering  under  their  respective  burdens. 
I  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemy’s 
camp,  which  was  appointed  for  the  general  rendez¬ 
vous  of  these  female  carriers,  being  very  desirous  to 
look  into  their  several  ladings.  The  first  of  them 
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had  an  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders,  which  she  set 
down  with  great  care  :  upon  the  opening  of  it,  when 
I  expected  to  have  seen  her  husband  shot  out  of  it, 
I  found  it  was  filled  with  chinaware.  The  next 
appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure,  carrying  an  hand¬ 
some  young  fellow  upon  her  back :  I  could  not 
forbear  commending  the  young  woman  for  her  con¬ 
jugal  affection,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found 
that  she  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought 
away  her  gallant.  I  saw  the  third  at  some  distance, 
with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her  shoulder, 
whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any  but  her  spouse, 
until  upon  her  setting  him  down  I  heard  her  call 
him  dear  Pugg,  and  found  him  to  be  her  favourite 
monkey.  A  fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards 
along  with  her ;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lapdog,  for 
her  husband  it  seems  being  a  very  burly  man,  she 
thought  it  would  be  less  trouble  for  her  to  bring 
away  little  Cupid.  The  next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich 
usurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold ;  she  told  us  that 
her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course  of  nature 
could  not  expect  to  live  long,  and  that  to  show  her 
tender  regards  for  him  she  had  saved  that  which  the 
poor  man  loved  better  than  his  life.  The  next  came 
towards  us  with  her  son  upon  her  back,  who,  we 
were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the  place,  but 
so  much  the  mother’s  darling  that  she  left  her 
husband  behind,  with  a  large  family  of  hopeful 
sons  and  daughters,  for  the  sake  of  this  graceless 
youth. 

‘  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  several  per¬ 
sons,  with  their  several  loads,  that  appeared  to  me 
in  this  strange  vision.  All  the  place  about  me  was 
covered  with  packs  of  ribands,  brocades,  embroidery, 
and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  sufficient  to  have 
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furnished  a  whole  street  of  toyshops.  One  of  the 
women,  having  an  husband  who  was  none  of  the 
heaviest,  was  bringing  him  off  upon  her  shoulders 
at  the  same  time  that  she  carried  a  great  bundle  of 
Flanders  lace  under  her  arm  ;  but  finding  herself  so 
overloaden  that  she  could  not  save  both  of  them,  she 
dropped  the  good  man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle. 
In  short,  I  found  but  one  husband  among  this  great 
mountain  of  baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler,  that 
kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carry¬ 
ing  him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said,  had  scarce  passed  a 
day  in  his  life  without  giving  her  the  discipline  of 
the  strap. 

‘  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec.,  without 
telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream.  I 
saw,  methoughts,  a  dozen  women  employed  in  bring¬ 
ing  off  one  man ;  I  could  not  guess  who  it  should 
be,  until  upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discovered  thy 
short  phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  person,  that  they 
brought  thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that 
thou  shouldst  continue  the  Spectator.  If  thou 
thinkest  this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable  one  it  is 
at  thy  service,  from, 

Dear  Spec., 

Thine  sleeping  and  waking, 

Will.  Honeycomb.’ 

The  ladies  will  see,  by  this  letter,  what  I  have 
often  told  them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town,  that 
shows  his  parts  by  raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who 
has  often  tried  his  fortune  that  way  without  success. 

I  cannot  however  dismiss  his  letter  without  observ- 
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ing,  that  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  built  does 
honour  to  the  sex,  and  that  in  order  to  abuse  them 
the  writer  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dream  and 
fiction.1  O. 


Na  500.  Friday ,  Oct.  3,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


- Hue  natas  adjice  septem 

Et  totidem  juvenes,  et  rnox  generosque  nurusque ; 
Qucerite  nunc,  habeat  quam  nostra  superbia  causam. 

— Ovid,  Met.  vi.  182. 

‘  Sir, 


c  OU,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  story 
X  of  Socrates,  must  have  read  how,  upon  his 
making  a  discourse  concerning  love,  he 
pressed  his  point  with  so  much  success  that  all  the 
bachelors  in  his  audience  took  a  resolution  to  marry 
by  the  first  opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married 
men  immediately  took  horse  and  galloped  home  to 
their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think  your  discourses,  in 
which  you  have  drawn  so  many  agreeable  pictures 
of  marriage,  have  had  a  very  good  effect  this  way  in 
England.  We  are  obliged  to  you  at  least  for  having 
taken  off  that  senseless  ridicule  which  for  many 
years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have  turned  upon 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
born  in  wedlock,  and  I  don’t  care  who  knows  it :  for 
which  reason,  among  many  others,  I  should  look 
upon  myself  as  a  most  insufferable  coxcomb  did  I 
endeavour  to  maintain  that  cuckoldom  was  insepar- 


1  In  October  1712  Tonson  joined  Buckley  in  the  publishing  of 
the  Spectator,  and  the  colophon  in  this  and  following  numbers  reads 
thus :  ‘  London  :  Printed  for  S.  Buckley  and  J.  Tonson  :  and  sold 
by  A.  Baldwin  in  Warwick  Lane.’ 
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able  from  marriage,  or  to  make  use  of  “  husband  ” 
and  “  wife  ”  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  sir,  I  will 
go  one  step  further,  and  declare  to  you  before  the 
whole  world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  have  so  much  assurance  as  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

‘Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany 
this  state  of  life,  and  which  you  have  described  in 
your  former  papers,  there  are  two  you  have  not 
taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  cast  into  the 
account  by  those  who  write  on  this  subject.  You 
must  have  observed,  in  your  speculations  on  human 
nature,  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind 
of  man  than  power  or  dominion,  and  this  I  think 
myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a 
family.  I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  out 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in 
administering  justice,  and  in  distributing  rewards 
and  punishments.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
centurion,  “  I  say  unto  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and 
to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  ser¬ 
vant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.”  1  In  short,  sir,  I 
look  upon  my  family  as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty, 
in  which  I  am  myself  both  king  and  priest.  All 
great  governments  are  nothing  else  but  clusters  of 
these  little  private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider 
the  masters  of  families  as  small  deputy-governors 
presiding  over  the  several  little  parcels  and  divisions 
of  their  fellow-subjects.  As  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
the  administration  of  my  government  in  particular, 
so  I  look  upon  myself  not  only  as  a  more  useful, 
but  as  a  much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any 
bachelor  in  England  of  my 2  rank  and  condition. 

‘  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  mar- 

1  Matthew  viii.  9.  2  ‘My^own’  (folio). 
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riage,  which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share,  I  mean 
the  having  a  multitude  of  children.  These  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  very  great  blessings.  When  I  see  my 
little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions 
which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my  country, 
and  to  my  religion,  in  having  produced  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasonable  creatures,  citizens,  and  Christians. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  myself  thus  perpetuated,  and  as 
there  is  no  production  comparable  to  that  of  a 
human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  having  been 
the  occasion  of  ten  such  glorious  productions,  than 
if  I  had  built  an  hundred  pyramids  at  my  own  ex¬ 
pense,  or  published  as  many  volumes  of  the  finest 
wit  and  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has 
the  Holy  Scripture  represented  Abdon,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel,  who  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
grandsons  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass 
colts,  according  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Eastern 
countries  ? 1  How  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man 
rejoice,  when  he  saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of 
his  own  descendants,  such  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
his  own  raising  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  sit  in 
my  parlour  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a 
review  of  half-a-dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounting 
upon  hobby-horses,  and  of  as  many  little  girls 
tutoring  their  babies,2  each  of  them  endeavouring 
to  excel  the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that  may 
gain  my  favour  and  approbation.  I  cannot  ques¬ 
tion  but  He  who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many 
children,  will  assist  my  endeavours  in  providing  for 
them.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to  give  each 
of  them,  which  is  a  virtuous  education.  I  think 
it  is  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  observation,  that  in  a 
numerous  family  of  children  the  eldest  is  often 

1  Judges  xii.  14. 


2  Dolls. 
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spoiled  by  the  prospect  of  an  estate,  and  the 
youngest  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parent ;  but 
that  some  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has  not 
perhaps  been  regarded,  has  made  his  way  in  the 
world  and  overtopped  the  rest.  It  is  my  business 
to  implant  in  every  one  of  my  children  the  same 
seeds  of  industry  and  the  same  honest  principles. 
By  this  means  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance  that  one 
or  other  of  them  may  grow  considerable  in  some  or 
other  way  of  life,  whether  it  be  in  the  army,  or  in 
the  fleet,  in  trade,  or  any  of  the  three  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  ;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  that  from  long 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  persuaded  of  what 
seems  a  paradox  to  most  of  those  with  whom  I 
converse,  namely,  that  a  man  who  has  many  children 
and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is  more  likely  to 
raise  a  family  than  he  who  has  but  one,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  leaves  him  his  whole  estate.  For  this 
reason  I  cannot  forbear  amusing  myself  with  find¬ 
ing  out  a  general,  an  admiral,  or  an  alderman  of 
London,  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer  among 
my  little  people  who  are  now  perhaps  in  petticoats ; 
and  when  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little 
daughters  when  they  are  playing  with  their  puppets, 
I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and 
children  will  be  happy  in  the  possession  of  such 
wives  and  mothers. 

‘  If  you  are  a  father  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think 
this  letter  impertinent,  but  if  you  are  a  single  man 
you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  and  probably 
throw  it  into  the  fire  :  whatever  you  determine  of 
it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  comes  from  one 
who  is,  Your  most  humble  Servant 

and  Well-wisher, 

O.  Philogamus.’ 
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Na  co  1.  Saturday ,  Oct.  4,  1712 

[PARNELL.1 

Durum  :  sed  leviusjit  patientia 
Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

— Hor.,  1  Od.  xxiv.  19. 

AS  some  of  the  finest  compositions  among  the 
ancients  are  in  allegory,  I  have  endeavoured 
in  several  of  my  papers  to  revive  that  way 
of  writing,  and  hope  I  have  not  been  altogether 
unsuccessful  in  it.  For  I  find  there  is  always  a 
great  demand  for  those  particular  papers,  and  cannot 
but  observe  that  several  authors  have  endeavoured 
of  late  to  excel  in  works  of  this  nature.  Among 
these  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  than  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  following  piece,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  the  vision  in  the  cccclx.th 
paper : —  O. 

fJOW  are  we  tortured  with  the  absence  of  what 
we  covet  to  possess,  when  it  appears  to  be  lost 
to  us !  What  excursions  does  the  soul  make  in 
imagination  after  it !  And  how  does  it  turn  into 
itself  again,  more  foolishly  fond  and  dejected,  at 
the  disappointment !  Our  grief,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  reason,  which  might  restrain  it,  searches 
to  find  a  further  nourishment.  It  calls  upon  memory 
to  relate  the  several  passages  and  circumstances  of 
satisfactions  which  we  formerly  enjoyed  ;  the  pleasures 
we  purchased  by  those  riches  that  are  taken  from 
us ;  or  the  power  and  splendour  of  our  departed 

1  The  introductory  paragraph  is  Addison’s. 
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honours ;  or  the  voice,  the  words,  the  looks,  the 
temper,  and  affections  of  our  friends  that  are  de¬ 
ceased.  It  needs  must  happen  from  hence,  that  the 
passion  should  often  swell  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst 
the  heart  which  contains  it,  if  time  did  not  make 
these  circumstances  less  strong  and  lively,  so  that 
reason  should  become  a  more  equal  match  for  the 
passion,  or  if  another  desire  which  becomes  more 
present  did  not  overpower  them  with  a  livelier 
representation.  These  are  thoughts  which  I  had 
when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vision  upon  this  subject, 
and  may  therefore  stand  for  a  proper  introduction 
to  a  relation  of  it. 

I  found  myself  upon  a  naked  shore,  with  company 
whose  afflicted  countenances  witnessed  their  condi¬ 
tions.  Before  us  flowed  a  water  deep,  silent,  and 
called  the  River  of  Tears,  which,  issuing  from  two 
fountains  on  an  upper  ground,  encompassed  an  island 
that  lay  before  us.  The  boat  which  plied  in  it  was 
old  and  shattered,  having  been  sometimes  overset 
by  the  impatience  and  haste  of  single  passengers  to 
arrive  at  the  other  side.  This  immediately  was 
brought  to  us  by  Misfortune,  who  steers  it,  and  we 
were  all  preparing  to  take  our  places,  when  there 
appeared  a  woman  of  a  mild  and  composed  behaviour, 
who  began  to  deter  us  from  it,  by  representing  the 
dangers  which  would  attend  our  voyage.  Hereupon 
some  who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and  some  of  those 
too  who  until  then  cried  the  loudest,  were  persuaded 
by  her,  and  returned  back.  The  rest  of  us  went  in, 
and  she  (whose  good-nature  would  not  suffer  her  to 
forsake  persons  in  trouble)  desired  leave  to  accom¬ 
pany  us,  that  she  might  at  least  administer  some 
small  comfort  or  advice  while  we  sailed.  We  were 
no  sooner  embarked  but  the  boat  was  pushed  off, 

VOL.  VII.  1 
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the  sheet  was  spread,  and  being  filled  with  sighs, 
which  are  the  winds  of  that  country,  we  made  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  farther  bank,  through  several  difficulties 
of  which  the  most  of  us  seemed  utterly  regardless. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  island  to  be 
strangely  overcast  with  fogs,  which  no  brightness 
could  pierce,  so  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  sat 
always  brooding  over  it.  This  had  something  in  it 
very  shocking  to  easy  tempers,  insomuch  that  some 
others,  whom  Patience  had  by  this  time  gained  over, 
left  us  here,  and  privily  conveyed  themselves  round 
the  verge  of  the  island  to  find  a  ford  by  which  she 
told  them  they  might  escape. 

For  my  part,  I  still  went  along  with  those  who 
were  for  piercing  into  the  centre  of  the  place ;  and 
joining  ourselves  to  others  whom  we  found  upon  the 
same  journey,  we  marched  solemnly  as  at  a  funeral, 
through  bordering  hedges  of  rosemary,  and  through 
a  grove  of  yew-trees,  which  love  to  overshadow 
tombs  and  flourish  in  churchyards.  Here  we  heard 
on  every  side  the  wailings  and  complaints  of  several 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  cast  themselves  discon¬ 
solately  at  the  feet  of  trees ;  and  as  we  chanced  to 
approach  any  of  these,  we  might  perceive  them 
wringing  their  hands,  beating  their  breasts,  tear¬ 
ing  their  hair,  or  after  some  other  manner  visibly 
agitated  with  vexation.  Our  sorrows  were  height¬ 
ened  by  the  influence  of  what  we  heard  and  saw, 
and  one  of  our  number  was  wrought  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  wildness,  as  to  talk  of  hanging  himself 
upon  a  bough  which  shot  temptingly  across  the 
path  we  travelled  in,  but  he  was  restrained  from 
it  by  the  kind  endeavours  of  our  above-mentioned 
companion. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  most  dusky,  silent 
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part  of  the  island,  and  by  the  redoubled  sounds  of 
sighs,  which  made  a  doleful  whistling  in  the  branches, 
the  thickness  of  air  which  occasioned  faintish  respira¬ 
tion,  and  the  violent  throbbings  of  heart  which  more 
and  more  affected  us,  we  found  that  we  approached 
the  Grotto  of  Grief.  It  was  a  wide,  hollow,  and 
melancholy  cave,  sunk  deep  in  a  dale,  and  watered 
by  rivulets  that  had  a  colour  between  red  and  black. 
These  crept  slow  and  half  congealed  amongst  its 
windings,  and  mixed  their  heavy  murmur  with  the 
echo  of  groans  that  rolled  through  all  the  passages. 
In  the  most  retired  part  of  it  sat  the  Doleful  Being 
herself,  the  path  to  her  was  strewed  with  goads, 
stings,  and  thorns,  and  her  throne  on  which  she  sat 
was  broken  into  a  rock,  with  ragged  pieces  pointing 
upwards  for  her  to  lean  upon.  A  heavy  mist  hung 
above  her  ;  her  head,  oppressed  with  it,  reclined  upon 
her  arm  :  thus  did  she  reign  over  her  disconsolate 
subjects,  full  of  herself  to  stupidity,  in  eternal 
pensiveness,  and  the  profoundest  silence.  On  one 
side  of  her  stood  Dejection  just  dropping  into  a 
swoon,  and  Paleness  wasting  to  a  skeleton ;  on  the 
other  side  were  Care  inwardly  tormented  with  imagi¬ 
nations,  and  Anguish  suffering  outward  troubles  to 
suck  the  blood  from  her  heart  in  the  shape  of 
vultures.  The  whole  vault  had  a  genuine  dismal¬ 
ness  in  it,  which  a  few  scattered  lamps,  whose  bluish 
flames  arose  and  sunk  in  their  urns,  discovered  to 
our  eyes  with  increase.  Some  of  us  fell  down,  over¬ 
come  and  spent  with  what  they  suffered  in  the  way, 
and  were  given  over  to  those  tormentors  that  stood 
on  either  hand  of  the  presence  ;  others,  galled  and 
mortified  with  pain,  recovered  the  entrance,  where 
Patience,  whom  we  had  left  behind,  was  still  waiting 
to  receive  us.  * 
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With  her  (whose  company  was  now  become  more 
grateful  to  us  by  the  want  we  had  found  of  her)  we 
winded  round  the  grotto,  and  ascended  at  the  back 
of  it,  out  of  the  mournful  dale  in  whose  bottom  it 
lay.  On  this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice, 
to  pant  for  breath,  and  lifting  our  eyes,  which  until 
then  were  fixed  downwards,  felt  a  sullen  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  observing  through  the  shades  what 
numbers  had  entered  the  island.  This  satisfaction, 
which  appears  to  have  ill-nature  in  it,  was  excusable, 
because  it  happened  at  a  time  when  we  were  too 
much  taken  up  with  our  own  concern  to  have  re¬ 
spect  to  that  of  others,  and  therefore  we  did  not 
consider  them  as  suffering,  but  ourselves  as  not 
suffering  in  the  most  forlorn  estate.  It  had  also 
the  groundwork  of  humanity  and  compassion  in  it, 
though  the  mind  was  then  too  dark  and  too  deeply 
engaged  to  perceive  it ;  but  as  we  proceeded  on¬ 
wards  it  began  to  discover  itself,  and  from  observing 
that  others  were  unhappy,  we  came  to  question  one 
another,  when  it  was  that  we  met,  and  what  were 
the  sad  occasions  that  brought  us  together.  Then 
we  heard  our  stories,  we  compared  them,  we  mutu¬ 
ally  gave  and  received  pity,  and  so  by  degrees 
became  tolerable  company. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome  road  was 
thus  deceived,1  at  length  the  openings  among  the 
trees  grew  larger,  the  air  seemed  thinner,  it  lay  with 
less  oppression  upon  us,  and  we  could  now  and  then 
discern  tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  greyness,  like  the 

1  Wiled  away.  Cf.  Dryden  (Virgil,  Eclog.  x.), 

‘  This  while  I  sung,  my  sorrows  I  deceived  ;  ’ 
and  Cowper  (‘Task,’  iii.  362), 

‘  Happy  to  deceive  the  time,  Not  waste  it.’ 
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breakings  of  day,  short  in  duration,  much  enliven¬ 
ing,  and  called  in  that  country  Gleams  of  Amuse¬ 
ment.  Within  a  short  while  these  gleams  began 
to  appear  more  frequent,  and  then  brighter  and  of 
a  longer  continuance ;  the  sighs,  that  hitherto  filled 
the  air  with  so  much  dolefulness,  altered  to  the 
sound  of  common  breezes,  and  in  general  the  horrors 
of  the  island  were  abated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford  by  which 
we  were  to  pass  out,  we  met  with  those  fashionable 
mourners  who  had  been  ferried  over  along  with  us, 
and  who  being  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had 
coasted  by  the  shore  to  find  the  place,  where  they 
waited  our  coming,  that  by  showing  themselves  to 
the  world  only  at  the  time  when  we  did,  they  might 
seem  also  to  have  been  among  the  troubles  of  the 
grotto.  Here  the  waters,  that  rolled  on  the  other 
side  so  deep  and  silent,  were  much  dried  up,  and 
it  was  an  easier  matter  for  us  to  wade  over. 

The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  received  upon 
the  further  bank  by  our  friends  and  acquaintance, 
whom  Comfort  had  brought  out  to  congratulate 
our  appearance  in  the  world  again.  Some  of  these 
blamed  us  for  staying  so  long  away  from  them, 
others  advised  us  against  all  temptations  of  going 
back  again  ;  every  one  was  cautious  not  to  renew 
our  trouble,  by  asking  any  particulars  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  ;  and  all  concluded,  that  in  a  case  of  so  much 
melancholy  and  affliction,  we  could  not  have  made 
choice  of  a  fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here 
Patience,  appearing  serene  at  her  praises,  delivered 
us  over  to  Comfort.  Comfort  smiled  at  his  receiving 
the  charge,  immediately  the  sky  purpled  on  that 
side  to  which  he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once 
broke  in  upon  me. 
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N0,  502.  Monday ,  Oct.  6,  1712 


[STEELE. 


Melius,  pejus,  prosit,  ohsit,  nil  vident  nisi  quod  luhent. 


— Ter.,  Heaut.,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


HEN  men  read,  they  taste  the  matter  with 


vv  which  they  are  entertained  according  as  their 
own  respective  studies  and  inclinations  have 
prepared  them,  and  make  their  reflections  accord¬ 
ingly.  Some  perusing  a  Roman  writer,  would  find 
in  them,  whatever  the  subject  of  the  discourses  were, 
parts  which  implied  the  grandeur  of  that  people  in 
their  warfare  or  their  politics.  As  for  my  part, 
who  am  a  mere  spectator,  I  drew  this  morning  con¬ 
clusions  of  their  eminence  in  what  I  think  great, 
to  wit,  in  having  worthy  sentiments,  from  the 
reading  a  comedy  of  Terence.  The  play  was  the 
‘Self-Tormentor.’  It  is  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  a  perfect  picture  of  human  life,  but  I  did  not 
observe  in  the  whole  one  passage  that  could  raise 
a  laugh.  How  well  disposed  must  that  people  be, 
who  could  be  entertained  with  satisfaction  by  so 
sober  and  polite  mirth  !  In  the  first  scene  of  the 
comedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accuses  the  other 
of  impertinence  for  interposing  in  his  affairs,  he 
answers,  ‘  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  help  feeling  any 
sorrow  that  can  arrive  at  man.’  1  It  is  said  this 
sentence  was  received  with  an  universal  applause. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  argument  of  the  general 
good  understanding  of  a  people,  than  a  sudden  con¬ 
sent  to  give  their  approbation  of  a  sentiment  which 

1  ‘Homo  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  ’  (‘Heaut.,’ 
Act  i.  sc.  1 ) . 
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has  no  emotion  in  it.  If  it  were  spoken  with  never 
so  great  skill  in  the  actor,  the  manner  of  uttering 
that  sentence  could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could 
strike  any  but  people  of  the  greatest  humanity,  nay, 
people  elegant  and  skilful  in  observations  upon  it. 
It  is  possible  he  might  have  laid  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  with  a  winning  insinuation  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  expressed  to  his  neighbour  that  he  was  a 
man  who  made  his  case  his  own ;  yet  I’ll  engage  a 
player  in  Covent  Garden  might  hit  such  an  attitude 
a  thousand  times  before  he  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded.  I  have  heard  that  the  minister  of  state  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  all  manner  of  books 
and  ballads  brought  to  him,  of  what  kind  soever, 
and  took  great  notice  how  much  they  took  with 
the  people;1  upon  which  he  would,  and  certainly 
might,  very  well  judge  of  their  present  dispositions, 
and  the  most  proper  way  of  applying  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  purposes.  What  passes  on  the  stage, 
and  the  reception  it  meets  from  the  audience,  is  a 
very  useful  instruction  of  this  kind.  According  to 
what  you  may  observe  there  on  our  stage,  you  see 
them  often  moved  so  directly  against  all  common 
sense  and  humanity,  that  you  would  be  apt  to  pro¬ 
nounce  us  a  nation  of  savages.  It  cannot  be  called 
a  mistake  of  what  is  pleasant,  but  the  very  contrary 
to  it  is  what  most  assuredly  takes  with  them.  The 
other  night  an  old  woman  carried  off  with  a  pain 
in  her  side,  with  all  the  distortions  and  anguish  of 
countenance  which  is  natural  to  one  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  was  laughed  and  clapped  off  the  stage.  T erence’s 

1  Cf  the  saying  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  :  ‘  I  knew  a 
very  wise  man  that  believed,  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws,  of 
a  nation.’ 
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comedy,  which  I  am  speaking  of,  is  indeed  written 
as  if  he  hoped  to  please  none  but  such  as  had  as  good 
a  taste  as  himself.  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the 
natural  description  of  the  innocent  young  woman 
made  by  the  servant  to  his  master.1  ‘  When  I  came 
to  the  house,’  said  he,  ‘  an  old  woman  opened  the 
door,  and  I  followed  her  in,  because  I  could  by  enter¬ 
ing  upon  them  unawares  better  observe  what  was 
your  mistress’s  ordinary  manner  of  spending  her  time, 
the  only  way  of  judging  any  one’s  inclinations  and 
genius.  I  found  her  at  her  needle  in  a  sort  of  second 
mourning,  which  she  wore  for  an  aunt  she  had  lately 
lost.  She  had  nothing  on  but  what  showed  she 
dressed  only  for  herself.  Her  hair  hung  negligently 
about  her  shoulders.  She  had  none  of  the  arts  with 
which  others  use  to  set  themselves  off,  but  had  that 
negligence  of  person  which  is  remarkable  in  those 
who  are  careful  of  their  minds.  .  .  .  Then  she  had  a 
maid  who  was  at  work  near  her,  that  was  a  slattern, 
because  her  mistress  was  careless ;  which  I  take  to 
be  another  argument  of  your  security  in  her  ;  for 
the  go-betweens  of  women  of  intrigue  are  rewarded 
too  well  to  be  dirty.  When  you  were  named,  and 
I  told  her  you  desired  to  see  her,  she  threw  down 
her  work  for  joy,  covered  her  face,  and  decently 
hid  her  tears.  .  .  .’  He  must  be  a  very  good  actor, 
and  draw  attention  rather  from  his  own  character 
than  the  words  of  the  author,  that  could  gain  it 
among  us  for  this  speech,  though  so  full  of  nature 
and  good  sense. 

The  intolerable  folly  and  confidence  of  players 
putting  in  words  of  their  own,  does  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  feed  the  absurd  taste  of  the  audience.  But, 
however  that  is,  it  is  ordinary  for  a  cluster  of  cox- 

1  ‘  Heaut.,’  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
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combs  to  take  up  the  house  to  themselves,  and 
equally  Insult  both  the  actors  and  the  company. 
These  savages,  who  want  all  manner  of  regard  and 
deference  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  come  only  to 
show  themselves  to  us,  without  any  other  purpose 
than  to  let  us  know  they  despise  us. 

The  gross  of  an  audience  is  composed  of  two 
sorts  of  people,  those  who  know  no  pleasure  but 
of  the  body,  and  those  who  improve  or  command 
corporeal  pleasures  by  the  addition  of  fine  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  mind.  At  present  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  company  are  wholly  subdued  by  the  insurrec¬ 
tions  of  those  who  know  no  satisfactions  but  what 
they  have  in  common  with  all  other  animals. 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  scene  tending  to 
procreation  is  acted,  you  see  the  whole  pit  in  such  a 
chuckle,  and  old  lechers,  with  mouths  open,  stare  at 
the  loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage  with  shameful 
earnestness,  when  the  justest  pictures  of  human  life 
in  its  calm  dignity,  and  the  properest  sentiments  for 
the  conduct  of  it,  pass  by  like  mere  narration,  as 
conducing  only  to  somewhat  much  better  which  is 
to  come  after.  I  have  seen  the  whole  house  at  some 
times  in  so  proper  a  disposition,  that  indeed  I  have 
trembled  for  the  boxes,  and  feared  the  entertain¬ 
ment  would  end  in  the  representation  of  the  ‘  Rape 
of  the  Sabines.’ 

I  would  not  be  understood  in  this  talk  to  argue, 
that  nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  stage  but  what  has 
an  immediate  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  virtue. 
On  the  contrary,  I  can  allow,  provided  there  is 
nothing  against  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  is  not 
offensive  to  good  manners,  that  things  of  an  in¬ 
different  nature  may  be  represented.  For  this  reason 
I  have  no  exception  to  the  well-drawn  rusticities  in 
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the  ‘  Country  Wake  ’ ;  and  there  is  something  so 
miraculously  pleasant  in  Doggett’s  acting  the  awk¬ 
ward  triumph  and  comic  sorrow  of  Hob  in  different 
circumstances,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  away 
whenever  it  is  acted.1  All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  the 
gallantry  of  taking  the  cudgels  for  Gloucestershire, 
with  the  pride  of  heart  in  tucking  himself  up,  and 
taking  aim  at  his  adversary,  as  well  as  the  other’s 
protestation  in  the  humanity  of  low  romance,  that 
he  could  not  promise  the  squire  to  break  Hob’s 
head,  but  he  would,  if  he  could,  do  it  in  love ;  then 
flourish  and  begin  :  I  say,  what  vexes  me  is,  that 
such  excellent  touches  as  these,  as  well  as  the  squire’s 
being  out  of  all  patience  at  Hob’s  success,  and  ventur¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  crowd,  are  circumstances  hardly 
taken  notice  of,  and  the  height  of  the  jest  is  only  in 
the  very  point  that  heads  are  broken.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent,  were  there  a  scene  written  wherein  Penkethman'2 
should  break  his  leg  by  wrestling  with  Bullock,3  and 
Dicky 4  come  in  to  set  it,  without  one  word  said  but 
what  should  be  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  surgery 
in  making  this  extension,  and  binding  up  the  leg,  the 
whole  house  should  be  in  a  roar  of  applause  at  the 
dissembled  anguish  of  the  patient,  the  help  given  by 
him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy  address 
and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeon.  To  enumerate  the 
entrance  of  ghosts,  the  embattling  of  armies,  the 
noise  of  heroes  in  love,  with  a  thousand  other 
enormities,  would  be  to  transgress  the  bounds  of 
this  paper,  for  which  reasons  it  is  possible  they  may 

1  Doggett  had  recently  acted  as  Hob  in  the  ‘Country  Wake’ 
at  Drury  Lane.  He  was  himself  the  author  of  this  farce,  which 
was  first  printed  in  1715. 

2  See  Nos.  31,  370.  3  See  No.  36. 

4  Richard  Norris ;  see  No.  44. 
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have  hereafter  distinct  discourses ;  not  forgetting 
any  of  the  audience  who  shall  set  up  for  actors, 
and  interrupt  the  play  on  the  stage ;  and  players 
who  shall  prefer  the  applause  of  fools  to  that  of 
the  reasonable  part  of  the  company.* 1 2  T. 


N°'  5  03.  Tuesday ,  Oct.  7,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  ammo  mulieres. 

— Ter.,  Eun.,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

4  \  T  OU  have  often  mentioned  with  great  vehemence 
X  and  indignation  the  misbehaviour  of  people  at 
church ; "  but  I  am  at  present  to  talk  to  you 
on  that  subject,  and  complain  to  you  of  one,  whom 
at  the  same  time  I  know  not  what  to  accuse  of, 
except  it  be  looking  too  well  there,  and  diverting 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation  to  that  one  object. 

1  See  No.  521,  postscript.  In  No.  59  of  the  Guardian,  the 
writer  of  a  letter  in  praise  of  Addison’s  ‘Cato’  says,  ‘  Such  virtuous 
and  moral  sentiments  were  never  before  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  British  actor ;  and  I  congratulate  my  countrymen  on  the  virtue 
they  have  shown  in  giving  them  (as  you  tell  me)  such  loud  and 
repeated  applauses.  They  have  now  cleared  themselves  of  the 
imputation  which  a  late  writer  had  thrown  upon  them  in  his  502nd 
Speculation.’ 

2  See  Nos.  53,  242,  259,  460.  Writing  to  her  daughter,  Lady 
Bute,  in  1755,  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  says:  ‘  I  am  of  opinion 
the  world  improves  every  day.  I  confess  I  remember  to  have 
dressed  for  St.  James’s  Chapel  with  the  same  thoughts  your 
daughters  will  have  at  the  opera ;  but  am  not  of  the  Rambler  s 
mind,  that  the  church  is  the  proper  place  to  make  love  in ;  and  the 
peepers  behind  a  fan,  who  divided  their  glances  between  their  lovers 
and  their  prayer-book,  were  not  at  all  modester  than  those  that  now 
laugh  aloud  in  public  walks.’ 
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However,  I  have  this  to  say,  that  she  might  have 
stayed  at  her  own  parish,  and  not  come  to  perplex 
those  who  are  otherwise  intent  upon  their  duty. 

‘  Last  Sunday  was  sevennight  I  went  into  a  church 
not  far  from  London  Bridge ;  but  I  wish  I  had  been 
contented  to  go  to  my  own  parish,  I  am  sure  it  had 
been  better  for  me :  I  say  I  went  to  church  thither, 
and  got  into  a  pew  very  near  the  pulpit.  I  had 
hardly  been  accommodated  with  a  seat,  before  there 
entered  into  the  aisle  a  young  lady  in  the  very  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty,  and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant 
manner  imaginable.  Her  form  was  such,  that  it 
engaged  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation  in  an 
instant,  and  mine  among  the  rest.  Though  we 
were  all  thus  fixed  upon  her,  she  was  not  in  the 
least  out  of  countenance,  or  under  the  least  disorder, 
though  unattended  by  any  one,  and  not  seeming  to 
know  particularly  where  to  place  herself.  However, 
she  had  not  in  the  least  a  confident  aspect,  but 
moved  on  with  the  most  graceful  modesty,  every 
one  making  way,  until  she  came  to  a  seat  just  over 
against  that  in  which  I  was  placed.  The  deputy  of 
the  ward  sat  in  that  pew,  and  she  stood  opposite  to 
him ;  and  at  a  glance  into  the  seat,  though  she  did 
not  appear  the  least  acquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
was  let  in,  with  a  confusion  that  spoke  much  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  The  service 
immediately  began,  and  she  composed  herself  for  it 
with  an  air  of  so  much  goodness  and  sweetness,  that 
the  confession,  which  she  uttered  so  as  to  be  heard 
where  I  sate,  appeared  an  act  of  humiliation  more 
than  she  had  occasion  for.  The  truth  is,  her  beauty 
had  something  so  innocent,  and  yet  so  sublime,  that 
we  all  gazed  upon  her  like  a  phantom.  None  of 
the  pictures  which  we  behold  of  the  best  Italian 
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painters,  have  anything  like  the  spirit  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  her  countenance,  at  the  different  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  the  several  parts  of  divine 
service  :  that  gratitude  and  joy  at  a  thanksgiving, 
that  lowliness  and  sorrow  at  the  prayers  for  the 
sick  and  distressed,  that  triumph  at  the  passages 
which  gave  instances  of  the  Divine  mercy,  which 
appeared  respectively  in  her  aspect,  will  be  in  my 
memory  to  my  last  hour.  I  protest  to  you,  sir,  she 
suspended  the  devotion  of  every  one  around  her ; 
and  the  ease  she  did  everything  with,  soon  dispersed 
the  churlish  dislike  and  hesitation  in  approving  what 
is  excellent,  too  frequent  amongst  us,  to  a  general  at¬ 
tention  and  entertainment  in  observing  her  behaviour. 
All  the  while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her,  she  took 
notice  of  no  object  about  her,  but  had  an  art  of 
seeming  awkwardly  attentive,  whatever  else  her  eyes 
were  accidentally  thrown  upon.  One  thing  indeed 
was  particular,  she  stood  the  whole  service,  and 
never  kneeled  or  sat.  I  do  not  question  but  that 
was  to  show  herself  with  the  greater  advantage,  and 
set  forth  to  better  grace  her  hands  and  arms,  lifted 
up  with  the  most  ardent  devotion,  and  her  bosom, 
the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen,  bare  to  observation  ; 
while  she,  you  must  think,  knew  nothing  of  the 
concern  she  gave  others  any  other  than  as  an  example 
of  devotion,  that  threw  herself  out,  without  regard 
to  dress  or  garment,  all  contrition,  and  loose  of  all 
worldly  regards,  in  ecstasy  of  devotion.  Well,  now 
the  organ  was  to  play  a  voluntary,  and  she  was  so 
skilful  in  music,  and  so  touched  with  it,  that  she 
kept  time,  not  only  with  some  motion  of  her  head, 
but  also  with  a  different  air  in  her  countenance. 
When  the  music  was  strong  and  bold,  she  looked 
exalted,  but  serious ;  when  lively  and  airy,  she  was 
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smiling  and  gracious ;  when  the  notes  were  more 
soft  and  languishing,  she  was  kind  and  full  of  pity. 
When  she  had  now  made  it  visible  to  the  whole 
congregation,  by  her  motion  and  ear,  that  she  could 
dance,  and  she  wanted  now  only  to  inform  us  that 
she  could  sing  too,  when  the  psalm  was  given  out, 
her  voice  was  distinguished  above  all  the  rest,  or 
rather  people  did  not  exert  their  own  in  order  to 
hear  her.  Never  was  any  heard  so  sweet  and  so 
strong.  The  organist  observed  it,  and  he  thought 
fit  to  play  to  her  only,  and  she  swelled  every  note ; 
when  she  found  she  had  thrown  us  all  out,  and  had 
the  last  verse  to  herself  in  such  a  manner,  as  the 
whole  congregation  was  intent  upon  her,  in  the 
same  manner  as  you  see  in  cathedrals,  they  are  on 
the  person  who  sings  alone  the  anthem.  Well,  it 
came  at  last  to  the  sermon,  and  our  young  lady 
would  not  lose  her  part  in  that  neither ;  for  she 
fixed  her  eye  upon  the  preacher,  and  as  he  said  any¬ 
thing  she  approved,  with  one  of  Charles  Mather’s  1 
fine  tablets  she  set  down  the  sentence,  at  once 
showing  her  fine  hand,  the  golden  pen,  her  readi¬ 
ness  in  writing,  and  her  judgment  in  choosing  what 
to  write.  To  sum  up  what  I  intend  by  this  long 
and  particular  account,  I  mean  to  appeal  to  you, 
whether  it  is  reasonable  that  such  a  creature  as  this 
shall  come  from  a  jaunty  part  of  the  town,  and  give 
herself  such  violent  airs,  to  the  disturbance  of  an 
innocent  and  inoffensive  congregation,  with  her  sub¬ 
limities.  The  fact,  I  assure  you,  was  as  I  have 
related ;  but  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  another 
very  considerable  particular.  As  soon  as  church 
was  done,  she  immediately  stepped  out  of  her  pew, 
and  fell  into  the  finest  pitty-pat  air  forsooth,  wonder- 

1  See  No.  328. 
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fully  out  of  countenance,  tossing  her  head  up  and 
down  as  she  swam  along  the  body  of  the  church. 
I,  with  several  others  of  the  inhabitants,  followed 
her  out,  and  saw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  an  hackney 
coach  at  a  distance,  who  immediately  came  up  to 
her,  and  she  whipped  into  it  with  great  nimbleness, 
pulled  the  door  with  a  bowing  mien,  as  if  she  had 
been  used  to  a  better  glass.  She  said  aloud,  “You 
know  where  to  go,”  and  drove  off.  By  this  time 
the  best  of  the  congregation  was  at  the  church  door, 
and  I  could  hear  some  say,  “  A  very  fine  lady ;  ” 
others,  “  I’ll  warrant  ye,  she’s  no  better  than  she 
should  be;”  and  one  very  wise  old  lady  said,  “She 
ought  to  have  been  taken  up.”  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
think  this  matter  lies  wholly  before  you ;  for  the 
offence  does  not  come  under  any  law,  though  it  is 
apparent  this  creature  came  among  us  only  to  give 
herself  airs,  and  enjoy  her  full  swing  in  being 
admired.  I  desire  you  would  print  this  that  she 
may  be  confined  to  her  own  parish ;  for  I  can  assure 
you  there  is  no  attending  anything  else  in  a  place 
where  she  is  a  novelty.  She  has  been  talked  of 
among  us  ever  since  under  the  name  of  the  Phan¬ 
tom  :  but  I  would  advise  her  to  come  no  more ;  for 
there  is  so  strong  a  party  made  by  the  women 
against  her  that  she  must  expect  they  will  not  be 
excelled  a  second  time  in  so  outrageous  a  manner 
without  doing  her  some  insult.  Young  women 
who  assume  after  this  rate,  and  affect  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  view  in  congregations  at  t’other  end  of  the 
town,  are  not  so  mischievous,  because  they  are 
rivalled  by  more  of  the  same  ambition,  who  will  not 
let  the  rest  of  the  company  be  particular :  but,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  where  I  was,  I 
desire  you  to  keep  these  agreeable  disturbances  out 
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of  the  city,  where  sobriety  of  manners  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  and  all  glaring  and  ostentatious  behaviour, 
even  in  things  laudable,  discountenanced.  I  wish 
you  may  never  see  the  Phantom,  and  am, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

T.  Ralph  Wonder.’  1 


Na  504.  Wednesday ,  Oct .  8,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Lepus  tide  es,  et  pulpamentum  quceris. 

— Ter.,  Eun.,  Act  iii.  sc.  i. 

IT  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  want  wit 
to  furnish  out  a  conversation  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  or  other  in  all  companies  where  it  is 
wanted  substituted  in  its  stead,  which,  according  to 
their  taste,  does  the  business  as  well.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  agreeable  pastime  in  the  country  halls  of  Cross 
Purposes,  Questions  and  Commands,  and  the  like.2 
A  little  superior  to  these  are  those  who  can  play  at 
Crambo,3  or  cap  verses.  Then  above  them  are  such 
as  can  make  verses,  that  is  rhyme  ;  and  among  those 
who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  used  to  make 
what  they  call  golden  verses.  Commend  me  also  to 
those  who  have  not  brains  enough  for  any  of  these 
exercises,  and  yet  do  not  give  up  their  pretensions 
to  mirth.  These  can  slap  you  on  the  back  unawares, 
laugh  loud,  ask  you  how  you  do  with  a  twang  on 
your  shoulders,  say  you  are  dull  to-day,  and  laugh  a 
voluntary  to  put  you  in  humour ;  the  laborious  way 
among  the  minor  poets  of  making  things  come  into 

1  For  a  further  letter  see  No.  515. 

2  See  No.  245.  3  See  No.  63. 
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such  and  such  a  shape,1  as  that  of  an  egg,  a  hand, 
an  axe,  or  anything  that  nobody  had  ever  thought 
on  before  for  that  purpose,  or  which  would  have 
cost  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  accomplish  it  if  they 
did.  But  all  these  methods,  though  they  are 
mechanical,  and  may  be  arrived  at  with  the  smallest 
capacity,  do  not  serve  an  honest  gentleman  who 
w7ants  wit  for  his  ordinary  occasions ;  therefore  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  poor  in  imagination 
should  have  something  which  may  be  serviceable  to 
them  at  all  hours  upon  all  common  occurrences. 
That  which  we  call  punning  is,  therefore,  greatly 
affected  by  men  of  small  intellects.  These  men 
need  not  be  concerned  with  you  for  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence,  but  if  they  can  say  a  quaint  thing,  or  bring  in 
a  word  which  sounds  like  any  one  word  you  have 
spoken  to  them,  they  can  turn  the  discourse,  or 
distract  you  so  that  you  cannot  go  on,  and  by  con¬ 
sequence  if  they  cannot  be  as  witty  as  you  are,  they 
can  hinder  your  being  any  wittier  than  they  are. 
Thus  if  you  talk  of  a  candle,  he  can  deal  with  you ; 
and  if  you  ask  to  help  you  to  some  bread,  a  punster 
should  think  himself  very  ill  bred  if  he  did  not ; 
and  if  he  is  not  as  well  bred  as  yourself,  he  hopes 
for  grains  of  allowance.  If  you  do  not  understand 
that  last  fancy,  you  must  recollect  that  bread  is  made 
of  grain ;  and  so  they  go  on  for  ever,  without  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  exhausted. 

There  are  another  kind  of  people  of  small  faculties, 
who  supply  want  of  wit  with  want  of  breeding  ;  and 
because  women  are  both  by  nature  and  education 
more  offended  at  anything  which  is  immodest  than 
we  men  are,  these  are  ever  harping  upon  things  they 
ought  not  to  allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in  double 

1  See  No.  58.  >. 

K 
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meanings.  Every  one’s  own  observation  will  suggest 
instances  enough  of  this  kind,  without  my  men¬ 
tioning  any ;  for  your  double  meaners  are  dispersed 
up  and  down  through  all  parts  of  town  or  city 
where  there  are  any  to  offend,  in  order  to  set  off 
themselves.  These  men  are  mighty  loud  laughers, 
and  held  very  pretty  gentlemen  with  the  sillier  and 
unbred  part  of  womankind.  But  above  all  already 
mentioned,  or  any  who  ever  were,  or  ever  can  be  in 
the  world,  the  happiest  and  surest  to  be  pleasant 
are  a  sort  of  people  whom  we  have  not  indeed  lately 
heard  much  of,  and  those  are  your  Biters. 

A  biter 1  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  in  itself,  and  perhaps  has  given 
you,  before  he  bit  you,  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for 
his  saying  it ;  and  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs  in 
your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived  you. 
In  a  word,  a  biter  is  one  who  thinks  you  a  fool, 
because  you  do  not  think  him  a  knave.  This  de¬ 
scription  of  him  one  may  insist  upon  to  be  a  just 
one,  for  what  else  but  a  degree  of  knavery  is  it  to 
depend  upon  deceit  for  what  you  gain  of  another, 
be  it  in  point  of  wit  or  interest,  or  anything  else  ? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  biting  by  a  metaphor 
taken  from  beasts  of  prey,  which  devour  harmless 
and  unarmed  animals,  and  look  upon  them  as  their 
food  wherever  they  meet  them.  The  sharpers  about 
town  very  ingeniously  understood  themselves  to  be 

1  See  No.  47.  ‘Gamesters,  banterers,  biters,  swearers,  and 
twenty  new-born  insects  more  are,  in  their  several  species,  the 
modern  men  of  wit’  ( Tatler ,  No.  12).  A  comedy  by  Rowe, 
called  ‘The  Biter,’  was  published  in  1705.  In  Lillie’s  ‘Letters 
sent  to  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  ’  (ii.  232),  is  a  letter  from  a  trades¬ 
man,  complaining  of  a  set  of  female  ‘  biters  and  hunters,’  who 
amused  themselves  by  driving  about  in  bad  weather,  and  calling  out 
shopmen  on  fool’s  errands  in  order  that  they  might  get  wet  through. 
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to  the  undesigning  part  of  mankind  what  foxes  are 
to  lambs,  and  therefore  used  the  word  biting  to 
express  any  exploit  wherein  they  had  overreached 
any  innocent  and  inadvertent  man  of  his  purse. 
These  rascals  of  late  years  have  been  the  gallants  of 
the  town,  and  carried  it  with  a  fashionable  haughty 
air,  to  the  discouragement  of  modesty  and  all  honest 
arts.  Shallow  fops,  who  are  governed  by  the  eye, 
and  admire  everything  that  struts  in  vogue,  took  up 
from  the  sharpers  the  phrase  of  biting ,  and  used  it 
upon  all  occasions,  either  to  disown  any  nonsensical 
stuff  they  should  talk  themselves,  or  evade  the  force 
of  what  was  reasonably  said  by  others.  Thus  when 
one  of  these  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a 
debate  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  to  accomplish  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  you  thought  he  had  let  fall  what  destroyed 
his  side  of  the  question,  as  soon  as  you  looked  with 
an  earnestness  ready  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he  immediately 
cried,  ‘  Bite,’  and  you  were  immediately  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  all  that  part  was  in  jest.  To  carry  this  to  all 
the  extravagance  imaginable,  and  if  one  of  these  wit¬ 
lings  knows  any  particulars  which  may  give  authority 
to  what  he  says,  he  is  still  the  more  ingenious  if 
he  imposes  upon  your  credulity.  I  remember  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  There  came  up 
a  shrewd  young  fellow  to  a  plain  young  man,  his 
countryman,  and  taking  him  aside  with  a  grave  con¬ 
cerned  countenance,  goes  on  at  this  rate  :  ‘  I  see  you 
here,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of  York¬ 
shire?  You  look  so  surprised  you  could  not  have 
heard  of  it — and  yet  the  particulars  are  such,  that  it 
cannot  be  false.  I  am  sorry  I  am  got  into  it  so  far, 
that  I  now  must  tell  you  ;  but  I  know  not  but  it 
may  be  for  your  service  to  know - On  Tuesday 
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last,  just  after  dinner — you  know  his  manner  is  to 
smoke,  opening  his  box — your  father  fell  down  dead 
in  an  apoplexy.’  The  youth  showed  the  filial  sorrow 
which  he  ought — upon  which  the  witty  man  cried, 

‘  Bite,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this - ’ 

To  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious,  frivolous 
way  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  instance 
of  a  bite,  which  no  biter  for  the  future  will  ever  be 
able  to  equal,  though  I  heartily  wish  him  the  same 
occasion.  It  is  a  superstition  with  some  surgeons, 
who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned  malefactors,  to  go 
to  the  gaol,  and  bargain  for  the  carcass  with  the 
criminal  himself.  A  good  honest  fellow  did  so  last 
sessions,  and  was  admitted  to  the  condemned  men 
on  the  morning  wherein  they  died.  The  surgeon 
communicated  his  business,  and  fell  into  discourse 
with  a  little  fellow,  who  refused  twelve  shillings, 
and  insisted  upon  fifteen  for  his  body.  The  fellow, 
who  killed  the  officer  of  Newgate,  very  forwardly, 
and  like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told  him, 

‘  Look  you,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little  dry  fellow,  who 
has  been  half-starved  all  his  life,  and  is  now  half¬ 
dead  with  fear,  cannot  answer  your  purpose.  I  have 
ever  lived  high  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have 
not  pined  in  imprisonment ;  you  see  my  crest  swells 
to  your  knife,  and  after  Jack  Catch  1  has  done,  upon 
my  honour  you’ll  find  me  as  sound  as  e’er  a  bullock 
in  any  of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty  shillings 
I  am  your  man.’  Says  the  surgeon,  c  Done,  there’s  a 
guinea.’  This  witty  rogue  took  the  money,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  it  in  his  fist,  cries,  ‘  Bite ;  I  am  to  be 
hanged  in  chains.’  T. 


1  Jack  Ketch. 
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N°*  5°5-  Thursday ,  Oct .  9,  1712 

[ADDISON. 

ATorc  haheo  denique  nauci  Marsum  augurem, 

Non  vicanos  aruspices,  non  de  circo  astrologos. 

Non  Isiacos  conjectores,  non  inter pretes  s omnium  : 
Non  enim  sunt  ii,  aut  scientia,  aut  arte  divini, 

Sed  superstitiosi  vates,  impudentesque  harioli, 

Aut  inertes,  aut  insani,  aut  quilus  egestas  imperat : 
Qui  sui  qucestus  causa  Jictas  suscitant  sententias, 

Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  viam, 
Quilus  divitias  pollicentur,  ah  iis  drachmam  petunt ; 
De  divitiis  deducant  drachmam,  reddant  ccetera. 

— Ennius. 

THOSE  who  have  maintained  that  men  would 
be  more  miserable  than  beasts,  were  their  hopes 
confined  to  this  life  only,  among  other  con¬ 
siderations  take  notice,  that  the  latter  are  only 
afflicted  with  the  anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas 
the  former  are  very  often  pained  by  the  reflection 
on  what  is  passed,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come. 
This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  misfortunes 
is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man’s  sorrows 
and  disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
it  would  generally  be  found  that  he  had  suffered 
more  from  the  apprehension  of  such  evils  as  never 
happened  to  him,  than  from  those  evils  which  had 
really  befallen  him.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
among  those  evils  which  befall  us,  there  are  many 
that  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  prospect, 
than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity, 
and  to  know  what  accidents  may  happen  to  us 
hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts 
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and  inventions.  Some  found  their  prescience  on 
the  lines  of  a  man’s  hand,  others  on  the  features 
of  his  face;  some  on  the  signatures  which  nature 
has  impressed  on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own 
handwriting.  Some  read  men’s  fortunes  in  the  stars, 
as  others  have  searched  after  them  in  the  entrails 
of  beasts  or  the  flights  of  birds.  Men  of  the  best 
sense  have  been  touched,  more  or  less,  with  these 
groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity  upon 
surveying  the  most  indifferent  works  of  Nature. 
Can  anything  be  more  surprising  than  to  consider 
Cicero,  who  made  the  greatest  figure  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  senate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  at 
the  same  time  outshined  all  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his  retirements,  as 
busying  himself  in  the  college  of  augurs,  and  ob¬ 
serving  with  a  religious  attention  after  what  manner 
the  chickens  pecked  the  several  grains  of  corn  which 
were  thrown  to  them  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well  worn 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  the 
present  age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant  per¬ 
sons  are  still  slaves  to  them.  There  are  numberless 
arts  of  prediction  among  the  vulgar  which  are  too 
trifling  to  enumerate,  and  infinite  observations  of 
days,  numbers,  voices,  and  figures,  which  are  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  portents  and  prodigies.  In 
short,  everything  prophesies  to  the  superstitious 
man ;  there  is  scarce  a  straw  or  a  rusty  piece  of  iron 
that  lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards, 
gipsies,  and  cunning  men  are  dispersed  through  all 
the  countries  and  market-towns  of  Great  Britain, 
not  to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers 
who  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of 
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several  well-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination, 
there  is  none  which  so  universally  amuses  as  that 
by  dreams.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  a  late  specu¬ 
lation1  that  there  have  been  sometimes,  upon  very 
extraordinary  occasions,  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  certain  persons  by  this  means ;  but  as  it 
is  the  chief  business  of  this  paper  to  root  out 
popular  errors,  I  must  endeavour  to  expose  the 
folly  and  superstition  of  those  persons  who,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  stress 
upon  things  of  so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical 
a  nature.  This  I  cannot  do  more  effectually  than 
by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dated  from  a 
quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  some  prophetic  Philomath  ;  it  having  been 
usual,  time  out  of  mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have 
lost  their  wits,  to  resort  to  that  place  either  for 
their  cure  or  for  their  instruction.2 

‘  Mr.  Spectator,  ‘Moorfields,  October  4, 1712. 

‘  J-JAVING  long  considered  whether  there  be  any 
trade  wanting  in  this  great  city,  after  having 
surveyed  very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro¬ 
fessions,  I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an 
Oneirocritic,  or,  in  plain  English,  an  interpreter  of 
dreams.  For  want  of  so  useful  a  person,  there  are 
several  good  people  who  are  very  much  puzzled 
in  this  particular,  and  dream  a  whole  year  together 
without  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it.  I  hope  I  am 
pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office,  having  studied 
by  candle-light  all  the  rules  of  art  which  have  been 

1  No.  487.  2  Bedlam  was  in  Moorfields. 
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laid  down  upon  this  subject.  My  great-uncle  by 
my  wife’s  side  was  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and  second- 
sighted.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs  upon 
one  hand,  and  was  born  on  the  longest  night  of 
the  year.  My  Christian  and  surname  begin  and  end 
with  the  same  letters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields, 
in  a  house  that  for  these  fifty  years  has  been  always 
tenanted  by  a  conjurer. 

‘  If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  much  as  myself, 
with  ordinary  women  of  the  town,  you  must  know 
that  there  are  many  of  them  who  every  day  in  their 
lives,  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of  anything  that  is  un¬ 
expected,  cry  “  My  dream  is  out  ” ;  and  cannot  go 
to  sleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  until  something  or 
other  has  happened  which  has  expounded  the  visions 
of  the  preceding  one.  There  are  others  who  are 
in  very  great  pain  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the 
circumstances  of  a  dream,  that  made  strong  im¬ 
pressions  upon  them  while  it  lasted.  In  short,  sir, 
there  are  many  whose  waking  thoughts  are  wholly 
employed  on  their  sleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit, 
therefore,  of  this  curious  and  inquisitive  part  of  my 
fellow-subjects,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  tell  those 
persons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy  they  never 
dream  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  make  out 
any  dream,  upon  hearing  a  single  circumstance  of 
it ;  and  in  the  last  place,  shall  expound  to  them  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  which  such  dreams  portend. 
If  they  do  not  presage  good  luck,  I  shall  desire 
nothing  for  my  pains ;  not  questioning  at  the  same 
time  that  those  who  consult  me  will  be  so  reasonable 
as  to  afford  me  a  moderate  share  out  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  estate,  profit,  or  emolument  which  I  shall 
thus  discover  to  them.  I  interpret  to  the  poor 
for  nothing,  on  condition  that  their  names  may  be 
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inserted  in  public  advertisements,  to  attest  the  truth 
of  such  my  interpretations.  As  for  people  of  quality 
or  others  who  are  indisposed,  and  do  not  care  to 
come  in  person,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  see¬ 
ing  their  water.  I  set  aside  one  day  in  the  week  for 
lovers ;  and  interpret  by  the  great 1  for  any  gentle¬ 
woman  who  is  turned  of  sixty,  after  the  rate  of  half- 
a-crown  per  week,  with  the  usual  allowances  for 
good  luck.  I  have  several  rooms  and  apartments 
fitted  up,  at  reasonable  rates,  for  such  as  have  not 
conveniences  for  dreaming  at  their  own  houses. 

‘  N.B. — I  am  not  dumb. 

Titus  Trophonius.’ 


Na  506.  Friday ,  Oct,  10,  1712 

[BUDGELL. 


Candida  perpetuo  reside,  concordia,  lecto, 

Tamque  pari  semper  sit  Venus  cequa  jugo. 

Diligat  ilia  senem  quondam :  sed  et  ipsa  marito, 

Tunc  quoque  cum  fuerit,  non  videatur  anus. 

— Mart.,  4  Epig.  xiii.  7. 

THE  following  essay  is  written  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  those 
several  excellent  discourses  which  have  been 
marked  with  the  letter  X  : 2  — 

!  HAVE  somewhere  met  with  a  fable  that  made 
Wealth  the  father  of  Love.  It  is  certain  a  mind 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  free  from  the  apprehensions  of 
want  and  poverty,  before  it  can  fully  attend  to  all 
the  softnesses  and  endearments  of  this  passion.  Not- 

1  Whole,  gross. 

2  These  introductory  words  to  Budged’ s  paper  may  be  by  either 
Steele  or  Addison. 
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withstanding  we  see  multitudes  of  married  people, 
who  are  utter  strangers  to  this  delightful  passion, 
amidst  all  the  affluence  of  the  most  plentiful  fortunes. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage  happy  that 
the  humours  of  two  people  should  be  alike  ;  I  could 
instance  a  hundred  pair  who  have  not  the  least 
sentiment  of  love  remaining  for  one  another,  yet 
are  so  like  in  their  humours,  that  if  they  were  not 
already  married,  the  whole  world  would  design  them 
for  man  and  wife. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  something  so  extremely 
fine  in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  disturbed  and  lostsby 
some  little  accidents  which  the  careless  and  unpolite 
never  attend  to  until  it  is  gone  past  recovery. 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banish  it  from 
a  married  state  than  too  great  a  familiarity  and 
laying  aside  the  common  rules  of  decency.  Though 
I  could  give  instances  of  this  in  several  particulars, 
I  shall  only  mention  that  of  dress.  The  beaux  and 
belles  about  town,  who  dress  purely  to  catch  one 
another,  think  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  the 
bait  when  their  first  design  has  succeeded.  But 
besides  the  too  common  fault  in  point  of  neat¬ 
ness,  there  are  several  others  which  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  of 
our  modern  comedies,1  where  a  Frenchwoman  offer¬ 
ing  to  undress  and  dress  herself  before  the  lover  of 
the  play,  and  assuring  his  mistress  that  it  was  very 
usual  in  France,  the  lady  tells  her,  that’s  a  secret 
in  dress  she  never  knew  before,  and  that  she  was  so 
unpolished  an  Englishwoman  as  to  resolve  never  to 
learn  even  to  dress  before  her  husband. 

There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  carriage  of 
some  wives,  that  they  lose  their  husbands’  hearts  for 

1  Steele’s  ‘Funeral,’  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 
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faults  which,  if  a  man  has  either  good-nature  or 
good-breeding,  he  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of. 
I  am  afraid,  indeed,  the  ladies  are  generally  most 
faulty  in  this  particular,  who,  at  their  first  giving 
in  to  love,  find  the  way  so  smooth  and  pleasant,  that 
they  fancy  ’tis  scarce  possible  to  be  tired  of  it. 

There  is  so  much  nicety  and  discretion  required 
to  keep  love  alive  after  marriage,  and  make  conver¬ 
sation  still  new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  that  I  know  nothing  which  seems  readily  to 
promise  it  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please  on 
both  sides,  and  superior  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  man. 

By  a  man  of  sense,  I  mean  one  acquainted  with 
business  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  settles  her  esteem  for  a  man 
according  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  world  and 
the  character  he  bears  among  his  own  sex.  As  learn¬ 
ing  is  the  chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it  is, 
methinks,  as  scandalous  and  inexcusable  for  a  man 
of  fortune  to  be  illiterate,  as  for  a  woman  not  to 
know  how  to  behave  herself  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasions.  It  is  this  which  sets  the  two  sexes  at  the 
greatest  distance ;  a  woman  is  vexed  and  surprised 
to  find  nothing  more  in  the  conversation  of  a  man 
than  in  the  common  tattle  of  her  own  sex. 

Some  small  engagement  at  least  in  business,  not 
only  sets  a  man’s  talents  in  the  fairest  light,  and 
allots  him  a  part  to  act  in  which  a  wife  cannot  well 
intermeddle,  but  gives  frequent  occasions  for  those 
little  absences  which,  whatever  seeeming  uneasiness 
they  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best  preservatives  of 
love  and  desire. 

The  fair  sex  are  so  conscious  to  themselves  that 
they  have  nothing  in  them  which  can  (Reserve  entirely 
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to  engross  the  whole  man,  that  they  heartily  despise 
one  who,  to  use  their  own  expression,  is  always 
hanging  at  their  apron-strings. 

Laetitia  is  pretty,  modest,  tender,  and  has  sense 
enough ;  she  married  Erastus,  who  is  in  a  post  of 
some  business,  and  has  a  general  taste  in  most  parts 
of  polite  learning.  Laetitia,  wherever  she  visits,  has 
the  pleasure  to  hear  of  something  which  was  hand¬ 
somely  said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus,  since  his 
marriage,  is  more  gay  in  his  dress  than  ever,  and  in 
all  companies  is  as  complaisant  to  Laetitia  as  to  any 
other  lady.  I  have  seen  him  give  her  her  fan  when 
it  has  dropped  with  all  the  gallantry  of  a  lover. 
When  they  take  the  air  together,  Erastus  is  con¬ 
tinually  improving  her  thoughts,  and,  with  a  turn 
of  wit  and  spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  giving  her 
an  insight  into  things  she  had  no  notion  of  before. 
Laetitia  is  transported  at  having  a  new  world  thus 
opened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the  man  that  gives 
her  such  agreeable  information.  Erastus  has  carried 
this  point  still  further,  as  he  makes  her  daily  not 
only  more  fond  of  him,  but  infinitely  more  satisfied 
with  herself.  Erastus  finds  a  justness  or  beauty  in 
whatever  she  says  or  observes,  that  Laetitia  herself 
was  not  aware  of ;  and,  by  his  assistance,  she  has 
discovered  a  hundred  good  qualities  and  accom¬ 
plishments  in  herself  which  she  never  before  once 
dreamed  of.  Erastus,  with  the  most  artful  com¬ 
plaisance  in  the  world,  by  several  remote  hints, 
finds  the  means  to  make  her  say  or  propose  almost 
whatever  he  has  a  mind  to,  which  he  always  re¬ 
ceives  as  her  own  discovery,  and  gives  her  all  the 
reputation  of  it. 

Erastus  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting,  and  carried 
Laetitia  with  him,  the  other  day,  to  see  a  collection 
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of  pictures.  I  sometimes  visit  this  happy  couple. 
As  we  were  last  week  walking  in  the  long  gallery 
before  dinner,  ‘  I  have  lately  laid  out  some  money 
in  paintings,’  says  Erastus.  ‘I  bought  that  Venus 
and  Adonis  purely  upon  Laetitia’s  judgment ;  it 
cost  me  threescore  guineas,  and  I  was  this  morn¬ 
ing  offered  an  hundred  for  it.’  I  turned  towards 
Laetitia,  and  saw  her  cheeks  glow  with  pleasure, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  cast  a  look  upon  Erastus 
the  most  tender  and  affectionate  I  ever  beheld. 

Flavilla  married  Tom  Tawdry;  she  was  taken 
with  his  laced  coat  and  rich  sword-knot ;  she  has 
the  mortification  to  see  Tom  despised  by  all  the 
worthy  part  of  his  own  sex.  Tom  has  nothing  to 
do  after  dinner  but  to  determine  whether  he  will 
pare  his  nails  at  St.  James’s,  White’s,  or  his  own 
house.  He  has  said  nothing  to  Flavilla  since  they 
were  married  which  she  might  not  have  heard  as 
well  from  her  own  woman.  He,  however,  takes  great 
care  to  keep  up  the  saucy,  ill-natured  authority  of 
a  husband.  Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to  assert, 
Tom  immediately  contradicts  with  an  oath  by  way 
of  preface,  and,  ‘  My  dear,  I  must  tell  you,  you 
talk  most  confoundedly  silly.’  Flavilla  had  a 
heart  naturally  as  well  disposed  for  all  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  love  as  that  of  Lastitia,  but  as  love  seldom 
continues  long  after  esteem,  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine,  at  present,  whether  the  unhappy  Flavilla  hates 
or  despises  the  person  most  whom  she  is  obliged 
to  lead  her  whole  life  with.  X. 
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N°-  507.  Saturday ,  Oct.  11,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Defendit  numerus ,  junctceque  umbone  phalanges. 

— Juv.,  Sat.  ii.  46. 


THERE  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very 
fanciful,  in  Plato’s  description  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  ‘Truth  is  His  body,  and  light 
His  shadow.’  According  to  this  definition,  there 
is  nothing  so  contradictory  to  His  nature  as  error 
and  falsehood.  The  Platonists  have  so  just  a 
notion  of  the  Almighty’s  aversion  to  everything 
which  is  false  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked  upon 
truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue  to  qualify  a 
human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  separate  state. 
For  this  reason,  as  they  recommended  moral  duties 
to  qualify  and  season  the  will  for  a  future  life,  so 
they  prescribed  several  contemplations  and  sciences 
to  rectify  the  understanding.  Thus  Plato  has  called 
mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathartics  or  pur¬ 
gatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  most  proper  means 
to  cleanse  it  from  error  and  to  give  it  a  relish  of 
truth,  which  is  the  natural  food  and  nourishment 
of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein 
the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth,  in 
proper  colours,  the  heinousness  of  the  offence.  I 
shall  here  consider  one  particular  kind  of  this  crime, 
which  has  not  been  so  much  spoken  to.  I  mean, 
that  abominable  practice  of  party-lying.  This  vice 
is  so  very  predominant  among  us  at  present,  that 
a  man  is  thought  of  no  principles  who  does  not 
propagate  a  certain  system  of  lies.  The  coffee- 
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houses  are  supported  by  them,  the  press  is  choked 
with  them,  eminent  authors  live  upon  them.  Our 
bottle-conversation  is  so  infected  with  them,  that 
a  party-lie  is  grown  as  fashionable  an  entertainment 
as  a  lively  catch  or  a  merry  story.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be 
struck  dumb  were  this  fountain  of  discourse  dried 
up.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  resulting 
from  this  detestable  practice  :  the  very  appearances 
of  truth  are  so  little  regarded,  that  lies  are  at  present 
discharged  in  the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  nobody. 
When  we  hear  a  party-story  from  a  stranger,  we 
consider  whether  he  is  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  that  re¬ 
lates  it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are  words 
of  course,  in  which  the  honest  gentleman  designs 
to  recommend  his  zeal  without  any  concern  for 
his  veracity.  A  man  is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of 
common  sense  that  gives  credit  to  the  relations 
of  party-writers ;  nay,  his  own  friends  shake  their 
heads  at  him,  and  consider  him  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  officious  tool  or  a  well-meaning  idiot. 
When  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  husband  a  lie, 
and  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary  emergency, 
it  generally  did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little 
serviceable  to  the  faction  that  made  use  of  it ;  but 
at  present  every  man  is  upon  his  guard  ;  the  artifice 
has  been  too  often  repeated  to  take  effect. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of  probity, 
who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their  own 
particular  advantage,  give  so  readily  into  a  lie  when 
it  becomes  the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  as  such. 
How  is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  men  of 
honour  in  their  persons  thus  to  become  notorious 
liars  in  their  party  ?  If  we  look  into  the  bottom 
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of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think,  three  reasons 
for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  these  reasons  to  justify  so  criminal  a 
practice. 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
guilt  of  a  lie,  and  consequently  the  punishment, 
may  be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  wholly  worn 
out,  by  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in  it. 
Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too 
heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their 
imaginations  when  it  is  shared  among  many.  But 
in  this  case  a  man  very  much  deceives  himself ; 
guilt,  when  it  spreads  through  numbers,  is  not 
so  properly  divided  as  multiplied.  Every  one  is 
criminal  in  proportion  to  the  offence  which  he 
commits,  not  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  his 
companions  in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty 
lie  as  heavy  upon  every  individual  of  an  offending 
multitude,  as  they  would  upon  any  single  person, 
had  none  shared  with  him  in  the  offence.  In  a 
word,  the  division  of  guilt  is  like  that  of  matter, 
though  it  may  be  separated  into  infinite  portions, 
every  portion  shall  have  the  whole  essence  of  matter 
in  it,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole  did 
before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multitudes  who 
join  in  a  lie  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the 
guilt,  they  may  from  the  shame  of  it.  The  scandal 
of  a  lie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  annihilated  when 
diffused  among  several  thousands,  as  a  drop  of 
the  blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes  when 
mixed  and  confused  in  a  considerable  body  of  water. 
The  blot  is  still  in  it,  but  is  not  able  to  discover 
itself.  This  is  certainly  a  very  great  motive  to 
several  party-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as 
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they  are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their 
reputation.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  weakness  of 
this  reason,  which  palliates  guilt  without  removing 
it,  that  every  man  who  is  influenced  by  it  declares 
himself  in  effect  an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the 
appearance  of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined 
in  his  conduct  neither  by  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  the  suggestions  of  true  honour,  nor  the 
principles  of  religion. 

The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men’s  joining 
in  a  popular  falsehood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called 
it,  a  party-lie,  notwithstanding  they  are  convinced  of 
it  as  such,  is  the  doing  good  to  a  cause  which  every 
party  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the  most 
meritorious.  The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  has 
been  so  often  exposed,  and  is  so  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  a  man  must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
principles  either  of  natural  religion  or  Christianity 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  it.  If  a  man 
might  promote  the  supposed  good  of  his  country  by 
the  blackest  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  our  nation 
abounds  more  in  patriots  than  any  other  of  the 
Christian  world.  When  Pompey  was  desired  not  to 
set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his  life,  ‘  It 
is  necessary  for  me,’  says  he,  ‘  to  sail,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  live.’ 1  Every  man  should  say 
to  himself,  with  the  same  spirit,  ‘  It  is  my  duty  to 
speak  truth,  though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an 
office.’  One  of  the  fathers  hath  carried  this  point 
so  high  as  to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  though 
he  were  sure  to  gain  heaven  by  it.  However  ex¬ 
travagant  such  protestation  may  appear,  every  one 
will  own,  that  a  man  may  say  very  reasonably  he 
would  not  tell  a  lie,  if  he  were  sure  to  gain  hell  by 

1  Plutarch’s  ‘  Life,’  sect.  50. 
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it ;  or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression, 
that  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal 
reward  by  it,  when  he  should  run  the  hazard  of  losing 
much  more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  gain. 


N°-  508.  Monday ,  Oct.  13,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Omnes  autem  et  habentur  et  dicuntur  tyranni,  qui  potestate 
sunt  perpetua,  in  ea  civitate  quce  libertate  usa  est. 

— Corn.  Nepos,  in  Milt.  c.  8. 

THE  following  letters  complain  of  what  I  have 
frequently  observed  with  very  much  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  I  shall  give  them  to  the  public 
in  the  words  with  which  my  correspondents,  who 
suffer  under  the  hardships  mentioned  in  them,  de¬ 
scribe  them. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

IN  former  ages  all  pretensions  to  dominion  have 
been  supported  and  submitted  to,  either  upon 
account  of  inheritance,  conquest,  or  election ;  and 
all  such  persons  who  have  taken  upon  them  any 
sovereignty  over  their  fellow -creatures  upon  any 
other  account,  have  been  always  called  tyrants,  not 
so  much  because  they  were  guilty  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  barbarities,  as  because  every  attempt  to  such  a 
superiority  was  in  its  nature  tyrannical.  But  there 
is  another  sort  of  potentates  who  may  with  greater 
propriety  be  called  tyrants  than  those  last  mentioned, 
both  as  they  assume  a  despotic  dominion  over  those 
as  free  as  themselves,  and  as  they  support  it  by  acts 
of  notable  oppression  and  injustice ;  and  these  are 
the  rulers  in  all  clubs  and  meetings.  In  other  govern- 
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ments,  the  punishments  of  some  have  been  alleviated 
by  the  rewards  of  others ;  but  what  makes  the  reign 
of  these  potentates  so  particularly  grievous  is,  that 
they  are  exquisite  in  punishing  their  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  reward 
them.  That  the  reader  may  the  better  comprehend 
the  nature  of  these  monarchs,  as  well  as  the  miser¬ 
able  state  of  those  that  are  their  vassals,  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  company  I  am 
fallen  into,  whom  for  his  particular  tyranny  I  shall 
call  Dionysius ;  as  also  of  the  seeds  that  sprung  up 
to  this  odd  sort  of  empire. 

‘  Upon  all  meetings  at  taverns,  ’tis  necessary  some 
one  of  the  company  should  take  it  upon  him  to  get 
all  things  in  such  order  and  readiness  as  may  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  felicity  of  the 
convention ;  such  as  hastening  the  fire,  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  candles,  tasting  the  wine  with 
a  judicious  smack,  fixing  the  supper,  and  being  brisk 
for  the  despatch  of  it.  Know  then  that  Dionysius 
went  through  these  offices  with  an  air  that  seemed 
to  express  a  satisfaction  rather  in  serving  the  public, 
than  in  gratifying  any  particular  inclination  of  his 
own.  We  thought  him  a  person  of  an  exquisite 
palate,  and  therefore  by  consent  beseeched  him  to 
be  always  our  proveditor ;  which  post,  after  he  had 
handsomely  denied,  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
accept.  At  first  he  made  no  other  use  of  his  power 
than  in  recommending  such  and  such  things  to  the 
company,  ever  allowing  these  points  to  be  dispu¬ 
table  ;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  carried  the  debate 
for  partridge  when  his  Majesty  has  given  intimation 
of  the  high  relish  of  duck,  but  at  the  same  time  has 
cheerfully  submitted,  and  devoured  his  partridge 
with  most  gracious  resignation.  This  submission 
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on  his  side  naturally  produced  the  like  on  ours  ; 
of  which  he  in  a  little  time  made  such  barbarous 
advantage,  as  in  all  those  matters,  which  before 
seemed  indifferent  to  him,  to  issue  out  certain  edicts 
as  uncontrollable  and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  He  is  by  turns  outrageous, 
peevish,  froward,  and  jovial.  He  thinks  it  our  duty, 
for  the  little  offices  as  proveditor,  that  in  return  all 
conversation  is  to  be  interrupted  or  promoted  by 
his  inclination  for  or  against  the  present  humour 
of  the  company.  We  feel  at  present,  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  the  insolence  of  office ;  however,  I  being 
naturally  warm,  ventured  to  oppose  him  in  a  dispute 
about  a  haunch  of  venison.  I  was  altogether  for 
roasting,  but  Dionysius  declared  himself  for  boiling 
with  so  much  prowess  and  resolution  that  the  cook 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  his  own  safety  rather 
than  the  luxury  of  my  proposition.  With  the  same 
authority  that  he  orders  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink, 
he  also  commands  us  where  to  do  it,  and  we  change 
our  taverns  according  as  he  suspect's  any  treasonable 
practices  in  the  settling  the  bill  by  the  master,  or 
sees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  attendance  by  the 
waiters.  Another  reason  for  changing  the  seat  of 
empire  I  conceive  to  be  the  pride  he  takes  in  the 
promulgation  of  our  slavery,  though  we  pay  our 
club  for  our  entertainments  even  in  these  palaces  of 
our  grand  monarch.  When  he  has  a  mind  to  take 
the  air,  a  party  of  us  are  commanded  out  by  way 
of  life-guard,  and  we  march  under  as  great  restric¬ 
tions  as  they  do.  If  we  meet  a  neighbouring  king, 
we  give  or  keep  the  way  according  as  we  are  out¬ 
numbered  or  not ;  and  if  the  train  of  each  is  equal 
in  number,  rather  than  give  battle,  the  superiority  is 
soon  adjusted  by  a  desertion  from  one  of  ’em. 
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‘  Now,  the  expulsion  of  these  unjust  rulers  out 
of  all  societies  would  gain  a  man  as  everlasting  a 
reputation  as  either  of  the  Brutus’s  got  from  their 
endeavours  to  extirpate  tyranny  from  among  the 
Romans.  I  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  usurper  of  our  club ;  and  to  show  my 
reading,  as  well  as  my  merciful  disposition,  shall 
allow  him  ’till  the  Ides  of  March  to  dethrone  him¬ 
self.  If  he  seems  to  affect  empire  ’till  that  time, 
and  does  not  gradually  recede  from  the  incursions 
he  has  made  upon  our  liberties,  he  shall  find  a 
dinner  dressed  which  he  has  no  hand  in,  and  shall  be 
treated  with  an  order,  magnificence,  and  luxury,  as 
shall  break  his  proud  heart ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  shall  be  convinced  in  his  stomach  he  was  unfit 
for  his  post,  and  a  more  mild  and  skilful  prince 
receive  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  be  set  up 
in  his  room ;  but,  as  Milton  says, 

- These  thoughts 

Full  counsel  must  mature.  Peace  is  despaired. 

And  who  can  think  submission  ?  War  then,  war 
Open,  or  understood,  must  be  resolved.1 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant.’ 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

1  J  AM  a  young  woman  at  a  gentleman’s  seat  in 
the  country,  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my 
father’s,  and  came  hither  to  pass  away  a  month  or 
two  with  his  daughters.  I  have  been  entertained 
with  the  utmost  civility  by  the  whole  family,  and 
nothing  has  been  omitted  which  can  make  my  stay 
easy  and  agreeable  on  the  part  of  the  family :  but 

1  ‘Paradise  Lost,’  i.  659-662, 
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there  is  a  gentleman  here,  a  visitant  as  I  am,  whose 
behaviour  has  given  me  great  uneasinesses.  When 
I  first  arrived  here  he  used  me  with  the  utmost 
complaisance ;  but,  forsooth,  that  was  not  with  re¬ 
gard  to  my  sex,  and  since  he  has  no  designs  upon 
me,  he  does  not  know  why  he  should  distinguish 
me  from  a  man  in  things  indifferent.  He  is,  you 
must  know,  one  of  those  familiar  coxcombs  who 
have  observed  some  well-bred  men  with  a  good 
grace  converse  with  women,  and  say  no  fine  things, 
but  yet  treat  them  with  that  sort  of  respect  which 
flows  from  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  but 
is  exerted  in  no  professions  or  compliments.  This 
puppy,  to  imitate  this  excellence,  or  avoid  the  con¬ 
trary  fault  of  being  troublesome  in  complaisance, 
takes  upon  him  to  try  his  talent  upon  me,  insomuch 
that  he  contradicts  me  upon  all  occasions,  and  one 
day  told  me  I  lied.  If  I  had  stuck  him  with  my 
bodkin,  and  behaved  myself  like  a  man,  since  he 
won’t  treat  me  as  a  woman,  I  had,  I  think,  served 
him  right.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  please  to  give 
him  some  maxims  of  behaviour  in  these  points,  and 
resolve  me  if  all  maids  are  not  in  point  of  conversa¬ 
tion  to  be  treated  by  all  bachelors  as  their  mistresses. 
If  not  so,  are  they  not  to  be  used  as  gently  as  their 
sisters  ?  Is  it  sufferable  that  the  fop  of  whom  I 
complain  should  say,  as  he  would  rather  have  such 
a  one  without  a  groat  than  me  with  the  Indies  ? 
What  right  has  any  man  to  make  suppositions  of 
things  not  in  his  power,  and  then  declare  his  will  to 
the  dislike  of  one  that  has  never  offended  him  ?  I 
-  assure  you  these  are  things  worthy  your  considera¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  your  thoughts  upon 
them.  I  am,  though  a  woman  justly  offended, 
ready  to  forgive  all  this,  because  I  have  no  remedy 
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but  leaving  very  agreeable  company  sooner  than  I 
desire.  This  also  is  an  heinous  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  is  inflicting  banishment  upon  me. 
Your  printing  this  letter  may,  perhaps,  be  an  ad¬ 
monition  to  reform  him  :  as  soon  as  it  appears  I 
will  write  my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in 
his  way ;  the  making  which  just  reprimand  I  hope 
you  will  put  in  the  power  of, 

Sir, 

Your  constant  Reader, 

T.  and  humble  Servant.’ 


Na  509.  Tuesday ,  Oct.  14,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Hominis  frugi  et  temper  antis  functus  officium. 

— Ter.,  Heaut.,  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

THE  useful  knowledge  in  the  following  letter 
shall  have  a  place  in  my  paper,  though  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  immediately  regards 
the  polite  or  the  learned  world ;  I  say  immediately, 
for  upon  reflection  every  man  will  find  there  is  a 
remote  influence  upon  his  own  affairs  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  or  decay  of  the  trading  part  of  mankind. 
My  present  correspondent,  I  believe,  was  never  in 
print  before ;  but  what  he  says  well  deserves  a 
general  attention,  though  delivered  in  his  own 
homely  maxims,  and  a  kind  of  proverbial  simpli¬ 
city  ;  which  sort  of  learning  has  raised  more  estates 
than  ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to  Virgil, 
Horace,  Tully,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  or  any  of  the  rest, 
whom,  I  dare  say,  this  worthy  citizen  would  hold  to 
be  indeed  ingenious,  but  unprofitable  writers.  But 
to  the  letter  : — 
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‘  Mr.  William  Spectator, 
‘  Sir, 


‘  Broad  Street, 
October  10,  17 1 2. 


‘  J  ACCUSE  you  of  many  discourses  on  the  subject 
of  money,  which  you  have  heretofore  promised 
the  public,  but  have  not  discharged  yourself  thereof. 
But  forasmuch  as  you  seemed  to  depend  upon  advice 
from  others  what  to  do  in  that  point,  have  sat  down 
to  write  you  the  needful  upon  that  subject.  But 
before  I  enter  thereupon,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
to  observe  to  you,  that  the  thriving  frugal  man 
shows  it  in  every  part  of  his  expense,  dress,  servants, 
and  house ;  and  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  complain 
to  you,  as  Spectator,  that  in  these  particulars  there 
is  at  this  time,  throughout  the  city  of  London,  a 
lamentable  change  from  that  simplicity  of  manners 
which  is  the  true  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
I  just  now  said  the  man  of  thrift  shows  regularity 
in  everything ;  but  you  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that  I 
take  notice  of  such  a  particular  as  I  am  going  to  do, 
for  an  instance,  that  this  city  is  declining,  if  their 
ancient  economy  is  not  restored.  The  thing  which 
gives  me  this  prospect  and  so  much  offence,  is  the 
neglect  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  I  mean  the  edifice 
so  called,  and  the  walks  appertaining  thereunto. 
The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  fabric  that  well  deserves  to 
be  so  called,  as  well  to  express  that  our  monarchs’ 
highest  glory  and  advantage  consists  in  being  the 
patrons  of  trade,  as  that  it  is  commodious  for 
business,  and  an  instance  of  the  grandeur  both  of 
prince  and  people.  But,  alas !  at  present  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  set  apart  for  any  such  use  or  purpose. 
Instead  of  the  assembly  of  honourable  merchants, 
substantial  tradesmen,  and  knowing  masters  of  ships, 
the  mumpers,1  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  your 
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vendors  of  trash,  apples,  plums,  your  ragamuffins, 
rakeshames,  and  wenches,  have  jostled  the  greater 
number  of  the  former  out  of  that  place.  Thus  it 
is,  especially  on  the  evening  ’Change ;  so  that  what 
with  the  din  of  squallings,  oaths,  and  cries  of 
beggars,  men  of  greatest  consequence  in  our  city 
absent  themselves  from  the  place.  This  particu¬ 
lar,  by  the  way,  is  of  evil  consequence ;  for  if  the 
’Change  be  no  place  for  men  of  the  highest  credit 
to  frequent,  it  will  not  be  a  disgrace  to  those  of 
less  abilities  to  absent.  I  remember  the  time  when 
rascally  company  were  kept  out,  and  the  unlucky 
boys  with  toys  and  balls  were  whipped  away  by  a 
beadle.  I  have  seen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but 
then  it  has  been  only  to  chase  the  lads  from  chuck, 
that  the  beadle  might  seize  their  copper. 

‘  I  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the  walnut 
trade  is  carried  on  by  old  women  within  the  walks, 
which  makes  the  place  impassable  by  reason  of  shells 
and  trash.  The  benches  around  are  so  filthy,  that 
no  one  can  sit  down,  yet  the  beadles  and  officers 
have  the  impudence  at  Christmas  to  ask  for  their 
box,  though  they  deserve  the  strapado.  I  do  not 
think  it  impertinent  to  have  mentioned  this,  because 
it  speaks  a  neglect  in  the  domestic  care  of  the  city, 
and  the  domestic  is  the  truest  picture  of  a  man 
everywhere  else. 

‘  But  I  designed  to  speak  on  the  business  of 
money  and  advancement  of  gain.  The  man  proper 
for  this,  speaking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  sedate,  plain, 
good  understanding,  not  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
but  so  behaving  himself  at  home  that  business  may 
come  to  him.  Sir  William  Turner,  that  valuable 
citizen,  has  left  behind  him  a  most  excellent  rule, 
and  couched  it  in  very  few  words,  suited  to  the 
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meanest  capacity.  He  would  say,  “  Keep  your  shop, 
and  your  shop  will  keep  you.”  1  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  if  a  man  of  a  great  genius  could  add 
steadiness  to  his  vivacities,  or  substitute  slower  men 
of  fidelity  to  transact  the  methodical  part  of  his 
affairs,  such  a  one  would  outstrip  the  rest  of  the 
world  :  but  business  and  trade  is  not  to  be  managed 
by  the  same  heads  which  write  poetry,  and  make 
plans  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  general.  So,  though 
we  are  at  this  day  beholden  to  the  late  witty  and 
inventive  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  whole  trade 
and  manufacture  of  glass,2  yet  I  suppose  there  is  no 
one  will  aver  that,  were  his  Grace  yet  living,  they 
would  not  rather  deal  with  my  diligent  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  Gumley,  for  any  goods  to  be  prepared 
and  delivered  on  such  a  day,  than  he  would  with  that 
illustrious  mechanic  above  mentioned. 

‘  No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  wits  must  not  pretend 
to  be  rich ;  and  it  is  possible  the  reason  may  be,  in 
some  measure,  because  you  despise,  or  at  least  you 

1  Alderman  Thomas,  a  mercer,  seems  to  have  made  this  one  of 
the  mottoes  in  his  shop  in  Paternoster  Row. 

2  ‘  It  is  a  modest  computation  that  England  gains  ^50,000  a 
year  by  exporting  this  commodity  for  the  service  of  foreign  nations  ; 
the  whole  owing  to  the  inquisitive  and  mechanic  as  well  as  liberal 
genius  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham’  (Lover,  No.  34,  by 
Steele).  In  1670  Rossetti  and  other  Venetian  artists  came  to 
England  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
established  a  manufactory  at  Vauxhall,  and  carried  it  on  with  such 
success  that  all  other  nations  were  excelled  in  blown  plate-glass 
(‘  History  of  Lambeth,’  1786,  p.  120).  Advertisements  of  various 
glass  houses  in  London  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator.  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Dryden 
said — 

‘  Was  everything  by  starts,  but  nothing  long  ; 

But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon.’ 
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do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up  your  chief 
attention ;  which  the  trader  must  do,  or  lose  his 
credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honour,  reputation, 
fame,  or  glory  is  to  other  sort  of  men. 

‘  I  shall  not  speak  to  the  point  of  cash  itself, 
until  I  see  how  you  approve  of  these  my  maxims  in 
general.  But  I  think  a  speculation  upon  “  Many 
a  little  makes  a  mickle,”  “A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
got,”  “  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,”  “  It  is  need 
that  makes  the  old  wife  trot,”  would  be  very  useful 
to  the  world,  and,  if  you  treated  them  with  know¬ 
ledge,  would  be  useful  to  yourself,  for  it  would 
make  demands  for  your  paper  among  those  who 
have  no  notion  of  it  at  present.  But  of  these 
matters  more  hereafter.  If  you  did  this,  as  you 
excel  many  writers  of  the  present  age  for  politeness, 
so  you  would  outgo  the  author  of  the  true  strops 
of  razors 1  for  use. 

‘  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  proverb,  which  by  vulgar  error  is  taken 
and  used  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  an  extremity, 
whereas  the  propriety  of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it 
when  you  would  say,  “  There  is  plenty,  but  you 
must  make  such  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another 
who  is  to  come  after  you.” 

‘Mr.  Tobias  Hobson,2  from  whom  we  have  the 
expression,  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  I  shall 
ever  call  the  man  so  who  gets  an  estate  honestly. 
Mr.  Tobias  Hobson  was  a  carrier,  and  being  a  man 

1  See  No.  428. 

2  Thomas  (not  Tobias)  Hobson,  the  carrier,  immortalised  by 
Milton’s  epitaphs.  He  continued  his  journeys  to  London  until  the 
year  before  his  death,  in  1631,  aged  about  eighty-seven.  He  made 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  one  of  the  streets  in  Cambridge  is  named 
after  him. 
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of  great  abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that  saw 
where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  though  the 
duller  men  overlooked  it,  this  ingenious  man  was 
the  first  in  this  island  who  let  out  hackney-horses. 
He  lived  in  Cambridge,  and  observing  that  the 
scholars  rid  hard,  his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large 
stable  of  horses,  with  boots,  bridles,  and  whips,  to 
furnish  the  gentlemen  at  once,  without  going  from 
college  to  college  to  borrow,  as  they  have  done 
since  the  death  of  this  worthy  man.  I  say,  Mr. 
Hobson  kept  a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle  always 
ready  and  fit  for  travelling ;  but  when  a  man  came 
for  a  horse,  he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where  there 
was  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the 
horse  which  stood  next  to  the  stable-door ;  so  that 
every  customer  was  alike  well  served  according  to 
his  chance,  and  every  horse  ridden  with  the  same 
justice.  From  whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when 
what  ought  to  be  your  election  was  forced  upon 
you,  to  say,  “  Hobson’s  choice.”  This  memorable 
man  stands  drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn  (which  he 
used)  in  Bishopgate  Street,  with  an  hundred  pound 
bag  under  his  arm,  with  this  inscription  upon  the 
said  bag  : — 

The  Fruitful  Mother  of  an  Hundred  More. 

‘  Whatever  tradesman  will  try  the  experiment, 
and  begin  the  day  after  you  publish  this  my  dis¬ 
course  to  treat  his  customers  all  alike,  and  all 
reasonably  and  honestly,  I  will  ensure  him  the  same 
success.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  loving  Friend, 

T.  Hezekiah  Thrift.’ 
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Na  510.  Wednesday ,  Oct.  15,  1712 

[STEELE. 


- Si  sapis 

Neque  prceterqucim  quas  ipse  amor  molestias 
Habet,  addas ;  et  Mas,  quas  habet,  recteferas. 

— Ter.,  Eun.,  Act  i.  sc.  i. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack 1  through 
Gerard  Street,  when  my  eye  was  immediately 
catched  with  the  prettiest  object  imaginable, 
the  face  of  a  very  fair  girl,2  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  fixed  at  the  chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and 
made  part  of  the  landscape.  It  seemed  admirably 
done,  and  upon  throwing  myself  eagerly  out  of  the 
coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laughed,  and  flung  from  the 
window.  This  amiable  figure  dwelt  upon  me ;  and 
I  was  considering  the  vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her 
pleasant  coquetry  in  acting  a  picture  until  she  was 
taken  notice  of,  and  raised  the  admiration  of  her 
beholders.  This  little  circumstance  made  me  run 
into  reflections  upon  the  force  of  beauty,  and  the 
wonderful  influence  the  female  sex  has  upon  the 
other  part  of  the  species.  Our  hearts  are  seized 
with  their  enchantments,  and  there  are  few  of  us, 
but  brutal  men,  who  by  that  hardness  lose  the 
chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  resist  their  insinuations, 
though  never  so  much  against  our  own  interest 
and  opinion.  It  is  common  with  women  to  destroy 

1  ‘  An  hack,’  in  the  original  editions.  The  ‘  hack  ’  is,  of  course, 
a  hackney-coach. 

2  Cf.  the  Tatler,  No.  248,  where  Steele  says,  ‘  It  may  perhaps 
appear  ridiculous,  but  I  must  confess,  this  last  summer,  as  I  was 
riding  in  Enfield  Chase,  I  met  a  young  lady  whom  I  could  hardly 
get  out  of  my  head,  and  for  aught  I  know,  my  heart,  ever  since.’ 
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the  good  effects  a  man’s  following  his  own  way  and 
inclination  might  have  upon  his  honour  and  fortune, 
by  interposing  their  power  over  him  in  matters 
wherein  they  cannot  influence  him,  but  to  his  loss 
and  disparagement.  I  do  not  know  therefore  a  task 
so  difficult  in  human  life  as  to  be  proof  against  the 
importunities  of  a  woman  a  man  loves.  There 
is  certainly  no  armour  against  tears,  sullen  looks, 
or  at  best  constrained  familiarities  in  her  whom 
you  usually  meet  with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very 
ingenious  correspondent  -of  mine)  on  this  subject. 
That  author,  who  had  lived  in  courts,  camps, 
travelled  through  many  countries,  and  seen  many 
men  under  several  climates,  and  of  as  various  com¬ 
plexions,  speaks  of  our  impotence  to  resist  the  wiles 
of  women  in  very  severe  terms.  His  words  are  as 
follow : 1 — 

‘What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what 
instruments  did  his  own  subtlety  present  him,  as 
fittest  and  aptest  to  work  his  mischief  by  ?  Even 
the  unquiet  vanity  of  the  woman ;  so  as  by  Adam’s 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the 
express  commandment  of  the  living  God,  mankind 
by  that  her  incantation 2  became  the  subject  of 
labour,  sorrow,  and  death ;  the  woman  being  given 
to  man  for  a  comforter  and  companion,  but  not  for 
a  counsellor.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the 
woman  was  tempted.  Even  by  the  most  ugly  and 
unworthy  of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the  devil  entered 
and  persuaded.  Secondly,  what  was  the  motive  of 
her  disobedience  ?  Even  a  desire  to  know  what  was 
most  unfitting  her  knowledge ;  an  affection  which 

1  ‘History  of  the  World,’  Book  I.  chap.  iv.  sect.  4. 

2  Enchantments. 
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has  ever  since  remained  in  all  the  posterity  of  her 
sex.  Thirdly,  what  was  it  that  moved  the  man 
to  yield  to  her  persuasions  ?  Even  the  same  cause 
which  hath  moved  all  men  since  to  the  like  consent, 
namely,  an  unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  or  make  her 
sad,  lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with 
sorrow.  But  if  Adam  in  the  state  of  perfection, 
and  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  God’s  chosen  ser¬ 
vant,  and  himself  a  man  endued  with  the  greatest 
wisdom,  did  both  of  them  disobey  their  Creator 
by  the  persuasion  and  for  the  love  they  bare  to  a 
woman,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable  that 
other  men  in  succeeding  ages  have  been  allured  to 
so  many  inconvenient  and  wicked  practices  by  the 
persuasion  of  their  wives,  or  other  beloved  dar¬ 
lings,  who  cover  over  and  shadow  many  malicious 
purposes  with  a  counterfeit  passion  of  dissimulate 
sorrow  and  unquietness.’ 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are  nowhere 
so  well  described  as  in  the  works  of  skilful  writers 
for  the  stage.  The  scene  between  Fulvia  and  Curius, 
in  the  second  act  of  Jonson’s  ‘  Catiline,’  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  picture  of  the  power  of  a  lady  over  her  gallant. 
The  wench  plays  with  his  affections ;  and  as  a 
man,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  wishes  to  make  a 
good  figure  with  his  mistress,  upon  her  upbraiding 
him  with  want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to  enterprises 
which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far,  with  a  little 
flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his  gallantry,  and  desire  to 
know  more  of  it  out  of  her  overflowing  fondness  to 
him,  he  brags  to  her  until  his  life  is  in  her  disposal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquished  by 
the  charms  of  her  he  loves,  the  safest  way  is  to 
determine  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  but  to  avoid 
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all  expostulation  with  her  before  he  executes  what 
he  has  resolved.  Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  us 
upon  a  treaty,  and  one  must  consider  how  senseless 
a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with  one  whose  looks  and 
gestures  are  more  prevalent  with  you  than  your 
reason  and  arguments  can  be  with  her.  It  is  a  most 
miserable  slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  disapprove, 
and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
you  had  not  fortitude  to  support  you  in  asserting 
it.  A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  conquer  his  own 
unreasonable  wishes  and  desires ;  but  he  does  that 
in  vain  if  he  has  those  of  another  to  gratify.  Let 
his  pride  be  in  his  wife  and  family,  let  him  give 
them  all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  such  a  manner 
as  if  he  were  proud  of  them ;  but  let  it  be  his  own 
innocent  pride,  and  not  their  exorbitant  desires, 
which  are  indulged  by  him.  In  this  case  all  the 
little  arts  imaginable  are  used  to  soften  a  man’s 
heart,  and  raise  his  passion  above  his  understanding ; 
but  in  all  concessions  of  this  kind  a  man  should 
consider  whether  the  present  he  makes  flows  from 
his  own  love  or  the  importunity  of  his  beloved  :  if 
from  the  latter,  he  is  her  slave ;  if  from  the  former, 
her  friend.  We  laugh  it  off,  and  do  not  weigh  this 
subjection  to  women  with  that  seriousness  which  so 
important  a  circumstance  deserves.  Why  was  courage 
given  to  man  if  his  wife’s  fears  are  to  frustrate  it  ? 
When  this  is  once  indulged,  you  are  no  longer  her 
guardian  and  protector,  as  you  were  designed  by 
Nature ;  but,  in  compliance  to  her  weaknesses,  you 
have  disabled  yourself  from  avoiding  the  misfortunes 
into  which  they  will  lead  you  both,  and  you  are  to  see 
the  hour  in  which  you  are  to  be  reproached  by  her¬ 
self  for  that  very  complaisance  to  her.  It  is  indeed 
the  most  difficult  mastery  over  ourselves  we  can  pos- 
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sibly  attain  to  resist  the  grief  of  her  who  charms  us  ; 
but  let  the  heart  ache,  be  the  anguish  never  so  quick 
and  painful,  it  is  what  must  be  suffered  and  passed 
through  if  you  think  to  live  like  a  gentleman  or  be 
conscious  to  yourself  that  you  are  a  man  of  honesty. 
The  old  argument,  that  ‘You  do  not  love  me  if 
you  deny  me  this,’  which  first  was  used  to  obtain  a 
trifle,  by  habitual  success  will  oblige  the  unhappy 
man  who  gives  way  to  it  to  resign  the  cause  even 
of  his  country  and  his  honour.  T. 


Na  ci  i.  Thursday ,  Oct.  16,  1712 

[ADDISON. 

Quis  non  invenit,  turba  quod  amaret  in  ilia  ? 

— Ovid,  Ars  Aman,  i.  175. 

‘  Dear  Spec., 

£  1MNDING  that  my  last  letter* 1  took,  I  do  intend 
Jy  to  continue  my  epistolary  correspondence 
with  thee  on  those  dear  confounded  crea¬ 
tures  women.  Thou  knowest  all  the  little  learning 

I  am  master  of  is  upon  that  subject :  I  never  looked 
in  a  book  but  for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met 
two  pure  stories  for  a  Spectator ,  which  I  am  sure 
will  please  mightily  if  they  pass  through  thy  hands. 
The  first  of  them  I  found  by  chance  in  an  English 
book  called  “  Herodotus,”  that  lay  in  my  friend 
Dapperwit’s  window,  as  I  visited  him  one  morning. 
It  luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met  with  the 
following  account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
manner  among  the  Persians  to  have  several  fairs  in 
the  kingdom,  at  which  all  the  young  unmarried 

1  See  No.  499. 


YOL.  VII. 
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women  were  annually  exposed  to  sale.  The  men 
who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  themselves  : 
every  woman  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
the  money  which  she  fetched  laid  aside  for  the  public 
use,  to  be  employed  as  thou  shalt  hear  by  and  by. 
By  this  means  the  richest  people  had  the  choice  of 
the  market,  and  culled  out  all  the  most  extraordinary 
beauties.  As  soon  as  the  fair  was  thus  picked,  the 
refuse  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and 
among  those  who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a 
beauty.  Several  of  these  married  the  agreeables, 
without  paying  a  farthing  for  them,  unless  some¬ 
body  chanced  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid  for 
them,  in  which  case  the  best  bidder  was  always  the 
purchaser.  But  now  you  must  know,  Spec.,  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  Persia,  as  it  does  in  our  own  country,  that 
there  were  as  many  ugly  women  as  beauties  or 
agreeables,  so  that  by  consequence,  after  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  put  off  a  great  many,  there  were  still  a 
great  many  that  stuck  upon  their  hands.  In  order 
therefore  to  clear  the  market,  the  money  which  the 
beauties  had  sold  for  was  disposed  of  among  the 
ugly ;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to 
have  a  beauty  for  his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up 
with  a  fortune ;  the  greatest  portion  being  always 
given  to  the  most  deformed.  To  this  the  author 
adds,  that  every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live  kindly 
with  his  wife,  or,  in  case  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  to 
return  her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  sale. 

‘  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is,  to  establish  such  an  imaginary  fair  in  Great 
Britain ;  thou  couldst  make  it  very  pleasant  by 
matching  women  of  quality  with  cobblers  and  car¬ 
men,  or  describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in 
great  ceremony  shopkeepers’  and  farmers’  daughters. 
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Though,  to  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly 
afraid  that,  as  the  love  of  money  prevails  in  our 
island  more  than  it  did  in  Persia,  we  should  find 
that  some  of  our  greatest  men  would  choose  out 
the  portions,  and  rival  one  another  for  the  richest 
piece  of  deformity ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
toasts  and  belles  would  be  bought  up  by  extravagant 
heirs,  gamesters,  and  spendthrifts.  Thou  couldst 
make  very  pretty  reflections  upon  this  occasion  in 
honour  of  the  Persian  politics,  who  took  care,  by 
such  marriages,  to  beautify  the  upper  part  of  the 
species,  and  to  make  the  greatest  persons  in  the 
government  the  most  graceful.  But  this  I  shall 
leave  to  thy  judicious  pen. 

‘  I  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewise 
met  with  in  a  book.  It  seems  the  general  of  the 
Tartars,  after  having  laid  siege  to  a  strong  town  in 
China,  and  taken  it  by  storm,  would  set  to  sale  all 
the  women  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly 
he  put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and  after  having 
thoroughly  considered  the  value  of  the  woman  who 
was  enclosed,  marked  the  price  that  was  demanded 
for  her  upon  the  sack.  There  were  a  great  con¬ 
fluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from  every  part, 
with  a  design  to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do 
“  unsight,  unseen.”  The  book  mentions  a  merchant 
in  particular,  who  observing  one  of  the  sacks  to  be 
marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and  carried  it 
off  with  him  to  his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with 
it  upon  a  half-way  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take 
a  survey  of  his  purchase :  upon  opening  the  sack,  a 
little  old  woman  popped  her  head  out  of  it,  at  which 
the  adventurer  was  in  so  great  a  rage,  that  he  was 
going  to  shoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old 
lady,  however,  begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her 
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story,  by  which  he  learned  that  she  was  sister  to 
a  great  mandarin,  who  would  infallibly  make  the 
fortune  of  his  brother-in-law,  as  soon  as  he  should 
know  to  whose  lot  she  fell.  Upon  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  again  tied  her  up  in  his  sack,  and  carried  her 
to  his  house,  where  she  proved  an  excellent  wife, 
and  procured  him  all  the  riches  from  her  brother 
that  she  had  promised  him. 

‘  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  second 
time,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this  plan. 
I  would  suppose  all  the  unmarried  women  in  London 
and  Westminster  brought  to  market  in  sacks,  with 
their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  The  first  sack 
that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five  thousand  pound : 
upon  the  opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an 
admirable  housewife,  of  an  agreeable  countenance  : 
the  purchaser,  upon  hearing  her  good  qualities,  pays 
down  her  price  very  cheerfully.  The  second  I  would 
open  should  be  a  five  hundred  pound  sack :  the  lady 
in  it,  to  our  surprise,  has  the  face  and  person  of  a 
toast :  as  we  are  wondering  how  she  came  to  be  set 
at  so  low  price,  we  hear  that  she  would  have  been 
valued  at  ten  thousand  pound,  but  that  the  public 
had  made  those  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold. 
I  would  afterwards  find  some  beautiful,  modest,  and 
discreet  women,  that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market ; 
and  perhaps  discover  half-a-dozen  romps  tied  up  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  sack,  at  one  hundred  pound  a 
head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  should'  be  valued 
at  the  same  price,  though  the  first  should  go  off  the 
better  of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wouldst  like  such 
a  vision,  had  I  time  to  finish  it ;  because,  to  talk  in 
thy  own  way,  there  is  a  moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou 
may’st  think  of  it,  prithee  do  not  make  any  of  thy 
queer  apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou  didst  for  my 
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last.  The  women  love  a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are 
never  angry  at  the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their 
known  admirer.  I  am  always  bitter  upon  them, 
but  well  with  them.  Thine, 

O.  Honeycomb.’ 


N0,  C12.  Friday ,  Oct.  17,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 

— Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  344. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  so 
much  reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon 
the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront 
to  our  understanding  and  treating  us  like  children 
or  idiots.  We  consider  the  instruction  as  an  implicit 
censure,  and  the  zeal  which  any  one  shows  for  our 
good  on  such  an  occasion  as  a  piece  of  presumption 
or  impertinence.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  person 
who  pretends  to  advise,  does,  in  that  particular, 
exercise  a  superiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other 
reason  for  it,  but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  him¬ 
self,  he  thinks  us  defective  either  in  our  conduct 
or  our  understanding.  For  these  reasons,  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice 
agreeable ;  and  indeed  all  the  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  distinguished  themselves  among 
one  another,  according  to  the  perfection  at  which 
they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  devices 
have  been  made  use  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion 
palatable  ?  Some  convey  their  instructions  to  us  in 
the  best  chosen  words,  others  in  the  most  harmonious 
numbers,  some  in  points  of  wit,  and  others  in  short 
proverbs. 
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But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counsel, 
I  think  the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the  most 
universally,  is  Fable,  in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears. 
If  we  consider  this  way  of  instructing  or  giving  ad¬ 
vice,  it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the  least  shock¬ 
ing,  and  the  least  subject  to  those  exceptions  which 
I  have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first 
place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made 
to  believe  we  advise  ourselves.  We  peruse  the 
author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  consider  the 
precepts  rather  as  our  own  conclusions  than  his  in¬ 
structions.  The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly; 
we  are  taught  by  surprise,  and  become  wiser  and 
better  unawares.  In  short,  by  this  method  a  man  is 
so  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he  is  directing  him¬ 
self,  whilst  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another, 
and  consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the 
most  unpleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature, 
we  shall  find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased 
as  when  she  exerts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives 
her  an  idea  of  her  own  perfections  and  abilities. 
This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the  soul  is  very 
much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fable ;  for  in 
writings  of  this  kind  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of 
the  performance  ;  everything  appears  to  him  like  a 
discovery  of  his  own  ;  he  is  busied  all  the  while  in 
applying  characters  and  circumstances,  and  is  in  this 
respect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the 
mind  is  thus  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with  its 
own  discoveries,  that  it  is  highly  delighted  with  the 
writing  which  is  the  occasion  of  it.  For  this  reason 
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the  ‘  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ’ 1  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The 
poetry  is  indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much 
finer  it  would  not  have  so  much  pleased,  without  a 
plan  which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exert¬ 
ing  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  in¬ 
offensive  that  if  we  look  into  ancient  histories  we 
find  the  wise  men  of  old  very  often  choose  to  give 
counsel  to  their  kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many 
which  will  occur  to  every  one’s  memory,  there  is  a 
pretty  instance  of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale, 
which  I  do  not  like  the  worse  for  that  little  oriental 
extravagance  which  is  mixed  with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his 
perpetual  wars  abroad  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had 
filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  desolation,  and 
half-unpeopled  the  Persian  empire.  The  Vizier  to 
this  great  Sultan  (whether  a  humorist  or  an  en¬ 
thusiast  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have 
learned  of  a  certain  dervish  to  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  birds,  so  that  there  was  not  a  bird  that 
could  open  his  mouth  but  the  Vizier  knew  what  it 
was  he  said.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the 
Emperor  in  their  return  from  hunting,  they  saw  a 
couple  of  owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an  old 
wall  out  of  a  heap  of  rubbish.  ‘  I  would  fain  know,’ 
says  the  Sultan,  ‘  what  those  two  owls  are  saying  to 
one  another;  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  give  me 
an  account  of  it.’  The  Vizier  approached  the  tree, 
pretending  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  two  owls. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  Sultan,  ‘  Sir,’  says  he,  ‘  I 
have  heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but  dare  not 

1  DrySen’s  satire  on  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  appeared  in  1681. 
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tell  you  what  it  is.’  The  Sultan  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  an  answer,  but  forced  him  to 
repeat  word  for  word  everything  the  owls  had  said. 
‘You  must  know  then,’  said  the  Vizier,  ‘that  one 
of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daughter, 
between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  father  of  the  son  said  to  the  father  of 
the  daughter,  in  my  hearing,  “  Brother,  I  consent  to 
this  marriage,  provided  you  will  settle  upon  your 
daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  portion.”  To 
which  the  father  of  the  daughter  replied,  “  Instead 
of  fifty  I  will  give  her  five  hundred,  if  you  please. 
God  grant  a  long  life  to  Sultan  Mahmoud !  whilst 
he  reigns  over  us  we  shall  never  want  ruined  villages.”’ 

The  story  says  the  Sultan  was  so  touched  with 
the  fable  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  consulted  the  good  of  his  people.1 

To  fill  up  my  paper  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous 
piece  of  natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  less 
a  philosopher  than  Democritus,  namely,  that  if  the 
blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were 
mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of  such 
a  wonderful  virtue  that  whoever  did  eat  it  should 
be  skilled  in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand 
everything  they  said  to  one  another.  Whether  the 
dervish  above  mentioned  might  not  have  eaten  such 
a  serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of  the 
learned.2  O. 

1  Pilpay’s  Fables. 

2  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  No.  514: — 

‘A  letter  written  October  14,  dated  Middle  Temple,  has  been 
overlooked,  by  reason  it  was  not  directed  to  the  Spectator  at  the 
usual  places  ;  and  the  letter  of  the  1 8th,  dated  from  the  same  place, 
is  groundless,  the  author  of  the  paper  of  Friday  last  not  having 
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Na5T3.  Saturday ,  Oct .  18,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Afflata  est  numine  quando 


Jam  propiore  del 


— Virg.j  ^En.  vi.  50. 


HE  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that 


1  excellent  man  in  holy  orders  whom  I  have 
mentioned  more  than  once  as  one  of  that 
society  who  assist  me  in  my  speculations.  It  is  a 
‘  Thought  in  Sickness,’  and  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
for  which  reason  I  give  it  a  place  in  the  paper  of 
this  day : — 


‘  Sir, 


‘  ^pHE  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon 
me  is  at  last  grown  to  such  an  head  that  it 
must  quickly  make  an  end  of  me  or  of  itself.  You 
may  imagine  that  whilst  I  am  in  this  bad  state  of 
health  there  are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read 
with  greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday’s  papers. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  furnish  you  with 
any  hints  for  that  day’s  entertainment.  Were  I 
able  to  dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  serious  nature, 
which  have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind 
during  a  long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might  not  be  an 
improper  entertainment  for  that  occasion. 

‘  Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  rise  in 
the  mind  of  a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  consider  his  approaching  end,  there  is  none 
more  natural  than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked 

ever  seen  the  letter  of  the  14th.  In  all  circumstances  except  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letters  were  written,  the 


writer  of  them  is  misinformed.’ 
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and  unbodied  before  Him  who  made  him.  When 
a  man  considers  that,  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is 
dissolved,  he  shall  see  that  Supreme  Being  whom 
he  now  contemplates  at  a  distance,  and  only  in  his 
works ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  when  by 
some  faculty  in  the  soul  he  shall  apprehend  the 
Divine  Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  His  Presence, 
than  we  are  now  of  the  presence  of  any  object  which 
the  eye  beholds,  a  man  must  be  lost  in  carelessness 
and  stupidity  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a  thought. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  death,1 
has  represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours, 
the  state  of  the  soul  in  its  first  separation  from 
the  body,  with  regard  to  that  invisible  world  which 
everywhere  surrounds  us,  though  we  are  not  able 
to  discover  it  through  the  grosser  world  of  matter 
which  is  accommodated  to  our  senses  in  his  life. 
His  words  are  as  follow  : — 

‘  “That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is 
nothing  else  but  our  putting  off  these  bodies,  teaches 
us  that  it  is  only  our  union  to  these  bodies  which 
intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other  world.  The  other 
world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  we  may 
imagine ;  the  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a  great 
remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  third  heavens, 
where  He  displays  His  glory  to  those  blessed  spirits 
which  encompass  His  throne  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  step 
out  of  these  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world, 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  world  (for  there  is 
the  same  heaven  and  earth  still)  as  a  new  state  of 
life.  To  live  in  these  bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ; 
to  live  out  of  them  is  to  remove  into  the  next. 
For  while  our  souls  are  confined  to  these  bodies, 

1  See  No.  37. 
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and  can  look  only  through  these  material  casements, 
nothing  but  what  is  material  can  affect  us,  nay,  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  so  gross  that  it  can  reflect  light  and 
convey  the  shapes  and  colours  of  things  with  it  to 
the  eye.  So  that  though  within  this  visible  world, 
there  be  a  more  glorious  scene  of  things  than  what 
appears  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  for 
this  veil  of  flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible 
world.  But  when  we  put  off  these  bodies,  there  are 
new  and  surprising  wonders  present  themselves  to 
our  views ;  when  these  material  spectacles  are  taken 
off,  the  soul  with  its  own  naked  eyes  sees  what  was 
invisible  before  ;  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world, 
when  we  can  see  it  and  converse  with  it.  Thus, 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  ‘  That  when  we  are  at  home  in 
the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ;  but  when 
we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  present  with 
the  Lord’  (2  Cor.  v.  6,  8).  And  methinks  this  is 
enough  to  cure  us  of  our  fondness  for  these  bodies, 
unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be  confined  to 
a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our  lives, 
which  gives  us  but  a  very  narrow  prospect,  and  that 
none  of  the  best  neither,  than  to  be  set  at  liberty 
to  view  all  the  glories  of  the  world.  What  would 
we  give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that  invisible 
world,  which  the  first  step  we  take  out  of  these 
bodies  will  present  us  with  ?  There  are  such  things 
as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  Death 
opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  prospect,  presents  us 
with  a  new  and  more  glorious  world,  which  we 
can  never  see  while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh,  which 
should  make  us  as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil 
as  to  take  the  film  off  of  our  eyes  which  hinders 
our  sight.”  * 
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‘  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much 
affected  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  that  Being  whom  none  can  see  and  live,  he 
must  be  much  more  affected  when  he  considers  that 
this  Being  whom  he  appears  before  will  examine  all 
the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward  or  punish 
him  accordingly.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  there 
is  no  scheme  of  religion,  besides  that  of  Christianity, 
which  can  possibly  support  the  most  virtuous  person 
under  this  thought.  Let  a  man’s  innocence  be  what 
it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in 
him  so  many  secret  sins,  so  many  human  frailties,  so 
many  offences  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice, 
so  many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts,  and,  in  short, 
so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that,  without  the 
advantages  of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  be  cleared  before  his  Sovereign  Judge, 
or  that  he  should  be  able  to  stand  in  His  sight. 
Our  holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the  only  means 
whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  im¬ 
perfect  obedience  accepted. 

‘It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  express  in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  com¬ 
posed  during  this  my  sickness  : 1 — 

1. 

When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O’erwhelmed  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  see  My  maker,  face  to  face, 

O  how  shall  I  appear  ! 


1  It  will  be  observed  that  Addison  attributes  this  hymn  of  his  to 
the  clergyman  who  was  a  member  of  the  club. 
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II. 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found 
And  mercy  may  be  sought. 

My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks 
And  trembles  at  the  thought. 

III. 

When  Thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclosed 
In  majesty  severe, 

And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

O  how  shall  I  appear ! 

IV. 

But  Thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind 
Who  does  her  sins  lament, 

The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 
Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

V. 

Then  see  the  sorrow  of  my  heart 
Ere  yet  it  be  too  late. 

And  hear  my  Saviour’s  dying  groans, 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

VI. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 
Her  pardon  to  procure, 

Who  knows  Thine  only  Son  has  died 
To  make  her  pardon  sure. 

‘  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Monsieur 
Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which 
the  famous  author  of  the  “Art  of  Speaking”  1  calls 
an  admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the 
same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in 
English,  I  would  have  sent  it  you  translated ;  it 

1  A  second  edition  of  ‘  The  Art  of  Speaking,  written  in  French 
by  Messieurs  Du  Port  Royal,  rendered  into  English,’  appeared  in 
1708. 
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was  written  by  Monsieur  Des  Barreaux,1  who  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  wits  and  libertines  in 
France,  but  in  his  last  years  was  as  remarkable  a 
penitent : — 

Grand  Dieu,  tes  jugemens  sont  remplis  d’equite  ; 

Toujours  tu  prens  plaisir  a  nous  etre  propice  : 

Mais  j’ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bonte 
Ne  me  pardonnera  sans  choquer  ta  justice. 

Oui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impiete 
Ne  laisse  a  ton  pouvoir  que  le  choix  du  supplice  : 

Ton  interest  s’oppose  a  ma  felicite  ; 

Et  ta  clemence  meme  attend  que  je  perisse. 

Contente  ton  desir  puis  qu’il  t’est  glorieux ; 

Offense  toi  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux  ; 

Tonne,  frappe,  il  est  temps,  rends  moi  guerre  pour  guerre. 
J’adore  en  pdrissant  la  raison  qui  t’aigrit : 

Mais  dessus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnerre, 

Qui  ne  soit  tout  couvert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Christ. 

‘  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I 
desire  you  will  place  them  in  a  proper  light,  and  am 
ever,  with  great  sincerity, 

Sir, 

O.  Yours,  &c.’ 


1  Jacques  Vallee,  Seigneur  des  Barreaux,  born  in  Paris  in  1602, 
was  Counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  gave  up  his  charge 
to  devote  himself  to  pleasure.  He  was  famous  for  his  songs  and 
verses,  for  his  affability  and  generosity  and  irreligion.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  he  was  converted,  and  wrote  the  pious  sonnet  given 
above.  In  his  religious  days  he  lived  secluded  in  Chalon  sur  Sadne, 
where  he  died  in  1673  (Morley). 
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N0,  514.  Monday ,  Oct.  20,  1712 

[STEELE. 


- Me  Parnasi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 

Raptat  amor ;  juvat  irejugis ,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo. 

— Virg.j  Georg,  iii.  291. 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

4  T  CAME  home  a  little  later  than  usual  the  other 

X  night,  and  not  finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep, 
I  took  up  Virgil  to  divert  me  until  I  should 
be  more  disposed  to  rest.  He  is  the  author  whom 
I  always  choose  on  such  occasions,  no  one  writing  in 
so  divine,  so  harmonious,  nor  so  equal  a  strain,  which 
leaves  the  mind  composed,  and  softened  into  an 
agreeable  melancholy ;  the  temper  in  which,  of  all 
others,  I  choose  to  close  the  day.  The  passages 
I  turned  to  were  those  beautiful  raptures  in  his 
Georgies,  where  he  professes  himself  entirely  given 
up  to  the  Muses,  and  smit  with  the  love  of  poetry, 
passionately  wishing  to  be  transported  to  the  cool 
shades  and  retirements  of  the  mountain  Hasmus.1 
I  closed  the  book  and  went  to  bed.  What  I  had 
just  before  been  reading  made  so  strong  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind,  that  fancy  seemed  almost  to  fulfil 
to  me  the  wish  of  Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me  the 
following  vision. 

‘  Methought  I  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in  the 
plains  of  Bceotia,  where  at  the  end  of  the  horizon 
I  saw  the  mountain  Parnassus  rising  before  me. 
The  prospect  was  of  so  large  an  extent,  that  I  had 
long  wandered  about  to  find  a  path  which  should 


1  Georg,  ii.  488. 
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directly  lead  me  to  it,  had  I  not  seen  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  a  grove  of  trees,  which,  in  a  plain  that  had 
nothing  else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix  my  sight, 
immediately  determined  me  to  go  thither.  When 
I  arrived  at  it,  I  found  it  parted  out  into  a  great 
number  of  walks  and  alleys,  which  often  widened 
into  beautiful  openings,  as  circles  or  ovals,  set  round 
with  yews  and  cypresses,  with  niches,  grottoes,  and 
caves,  placed  on  the  sides,  encompassed  with  ivy. 
There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  whole  place, 
but  only  that  of  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over  the 
leaves  of  the  forest ;  everything  besides  was  buried  in 
a  profound  silence.  I  was  captivated  with  the  beauty 
and  retirement  of  the  place,  and  never  so  much  before 
that  hour  was  pleased  with  the  enjoyment  of  myself. 
I  indulged  the  humour,  and  suffered  myself  to  wander 
without  choice  or  design.  At  length,  at  the  end  of 
a  range  of  trees,  I  saw  three  figures  seated  on  a  bank 
of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creeping  at  their  feet. 
I  adored  them  as  the  tutelar  divinities  of  the  place, 
and  stood  still  to  take  a  particular  view  of  each  of 
them.  The  middlemost,  whose  name  was  Solitude, 
sate  with  her  arms  across  each  other,  and  seemed 
rather  pensive  and  wholly  taken  up  with  her  own 
thoughts,  than  anyways  grieved  or  displeased.  The 
only  companions  which  she  admitted  into  that 
retirement  was  the  goddess  Silence,  who  sate  on  her 
right  hand  with  her  finger  on  her  mouth,  and  on 
her  left  Contemplation,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  heavens.  Before  her  lay  a  celestial  globe,  with 
several  schemes  of  mathematical  theorems.  She 
prevented  my  speech  with  the  greatest  affability  in 
the  world.  “  Fear  not,”  said  she,  “  I  know  your 
request  before  you  speak  it ;  you  would  be  led 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Muses.  The  only  way  to 
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it  lies  through  this  place,  and  no  one  is  so  often 
employed  in  conducting  persons  thither  as  myself.” 
When  she  had  thus  spoken  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  I  immediately  placed  myself  under  her 
direction  ;  but  whilst  I  passed  through  the  grove, 
I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  her  who  were 
the  persons  admitted  into  that  sweet  retirement. 
“  Surely,”  said  I,  “  there  can  nothing  enter  here 
but  virtue  and  virtuous  thoughts.  The  whole 
wood  seems  designed  for  the  reception  and  reward 
of  such  persons  as  have  spent  their  lives  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  and  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  gods.”  “You  imagine  right,”  said 
she  ;  “  assure  yourself  this  place  was  at  first  designed 
for  no  other.  Such  it  continued  to  be  in  the  reign 
of  Saturn,  when  none  entered  here  but  holy  priests, 
deliverers  of  their  country  from  oppression  and 
tyranny,  who  reposed  themselves  here  after  their 
labours ;  and  those  whom  the  study  and  love  of 
wisdom  had  fitted  for  divine  conversation.  But 
now  it  is  become  no  less  dangerous  than  it  was 
before  desirable.  Vice  had  learned  so  to  mimic 
virtue,  that  it  often  creeps  in  hither  under  its  dis¬ 
guise.  See  there !  just  before  you,  Revenge  stalking 
by,  habited  in  the  robe  of  Honour.  Observe  not 
far  from  him  Ambition  standing  alone ;  if  you  ask 
him  his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Emulation  or 
Glory.  But  the  most  frequent  intruder  we  have 
is  Lust,  who  succeeds  now  the  deity  to  whom  in 
better  days  this  grove  was  entirely  devoted.  Vir¬ 
tuous  Love,  with  Hymen  and  the  Graces  attending 
him,  once  reigned  over  this  happy  place ;  a  whole 
train  of  virtues  waited  on  him,  and  no  dishonour¬ 
able  thought  durst  presume  for  admittance ;  but 
now  :  how  is  the  whole  prospect  changed  ?  and  how 
VOL.  VII.  n 
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seldom  renewed  by  some  few  who  dare  despise  sordid 
wealth,  and  imagine  themselves  fit  companions  for 
so  charming  a  divinity  ?  ” 

‘  The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  thus,  but  we 
were  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  wood, 
which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  I  kept  close  to  my 
guide,  being  solicited  by  several  phantoms,  who 
assured  me  they  would  show  me  a  nearer  way  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Muses.  Among  the  rest,  Vanity 
was  extremely  importunate,  having  deluded  infinite 
numbers  whom  I  saw  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  I  turned  away  from  this  despicable  troop  with 
disdain,  and  addressing  myself  to  my  guide,  told 
her,  that  as  I  had  some  hopes  I  should  be  able  to 
reach  up  part  of  the  ascent,  so  I  despaired  of  having 
strength  enough  to  attain  the  plain  on  the  top. 
But  being  informed  by  her  that  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  upon  the  sides,  and  that  if  I  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  onwards  I  should  irrecoverably  fall  down  to 
the  lowest  verge,  I  resolved  to  hazard  any  labour 
and  hardship  in  the  attempt.  So  great  a  desire  had 
I  of  enjoying  the  satisfaction  I  hoped  to  meet  with 
at  the  end  of  my  enterprise  ! 

‘  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  by  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  the  one 
was  guarded  by  the  genius  which  presides  over  the 
moment  of  our  births.  He  had  it  in  charge  to 
examine  the  several  pretensions  of  those  who  desired 
a  pass  that  way,  but  to  admit  none  excepting  those 
only  on  whom  Melpomene  had  looked  with  a  pro¬ 
pitious  eye  at  the  hour  of  their  nativity.  The  other 
way  was  guarded  by  Diligence,  to  whom  many  of 
those  persons  applied  who  had  met  with  a  denial 
the  other  way ;  but  he  was  so  tedious  in  granting 
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their  request,  and  indeed  after  admittance  the  way 
was  so  very  intricate  and  laborious,  that  many  after 
they  had  made  some  progress  chose  rather  to  return 
back  than  proceed,  and  very  few  persisted  so  long 
as  to  arrive  at  the  end  they  proposed.  Besides  these 
two  paths,  which  at  length  severally  led  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  there  was  a  third  made  up  of  these 
two,  which  a  little  after  the  entrance  joined  in  one. 
This  carried  those  happy  few  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  find  it  directly  to  the  throne  of  Apollo. 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  should  even  now  have  had 
the  resolution  to  have  demanded  entrance  at  either 
of  these  doors,  had  I  not  seen  a  peasant-like  man 
(followed  by  a  numerous  and  lovely  train  of  youth 
of  both  sexes)  insist  upon  entrance  for  all  whom 
he  led  up.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  country 
clown  who  is  painted  in  the  map  for  leading  Prince 
Eugene  over  the  Alps.1  He  had  a  bundle  of  papers 
in  his  hand,  and  producing  several,  which,  he  said, 
were  given  to  him  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo 
would  allow  as  passes,  among  which,  methought, 
I  saw  some  of  my  own  writing,  the  whole  assembly 
was  admitted,  and  gave,  by  their  presence,  a  new 
beauty  and  pleasure  to  these  happy  mansions.  I 
found  the  man  did  not  pretend  to  enter  himself, 
but  served  as  a  kind  of  forester  in  the  lawns  to 
direct  passengers  who,  by  their  own  merit  or  in¬ 
structions  he  procured  for  them,  had  virtue  enough 
to  travel  that  way.  I  looked  very  attentively  upon 
this  kind,  homely  benefactor,  and  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Spectator,  if  I  own  to  you  I  took  him  for  yourself. 
We  were  no  sooner  entered  but  we  were  sprinkled 
three  times  with  the  water  of  the  fountain  Aga¬ 
nippe,  which  had  power  to  deliver  us  from  all 

1  Cf.  No.  340. 
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harms,  but  only  envy,  which  reached  even  to  the 
end  of  our  journey.  We  had  not  proceeded  far 
in  the  middle  path  when  we  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  where  there  immediately  appeared  to 
us  two  figures  which  extremely  engaged  my  atten¬ 
tion  ;  the  one  was  a  young  nymph  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth  and  beauty  ;  she  had  wings  on  her 
shoulders  and  feet,  and  was  able  to  transport  herself 
to  the  most  distant  regions  in  the  smallest  space 
of  time.  She  was  continually  varying  her  dress, 
sometimes  into  the  most  natural  and  becoming 
habits  in  the  world,  and  at  others  into  the  most 
wild  and  freakish  garb  that  can  be  imagined.  There 
stood  by  her  a  man  full-aged  and  of  great  gravity, 
who  corrected  her  inconsistencies  by  showing  them 
in  this  mirror,  and  still  flung  her  affected  and  unbe¬ 
coming  ornaments  down  the  mountain,  which  fell 
in  the  plain  below,  and  were  gathered  up  and  wore 
with  great  satisfaction  by  those  that  inhabited  it. 
The  name  of  the  nymph  was  Fancy,  the  daughter 
of  Liberty,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  mountain 
nymphs.  The  other  was  Judgment,  the  offspring  of 
Time,  and  the  only  child  he  acknowledged  to  be  his. 
A  youth  who  sat  upon  a  throne  just  between  them 
was  their  genuine  offspring ;  his  name  was  Wit,  and 
his  seat  was  composed  of  the  works  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  authors.  I  could  not  but  see  with  a  secret 
joy,  that  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the 
majority,  yet  our  own  countrymen  were  the  next 
both  in  number  and  dignity.  I  was  now  at  liberty 
to  take  a  full  prospect  of  that  delightful  region.  I 
was  inspired  with  new  vigour  and  life,  and  saw  every¬ 
thing  in  nobler  and  more  pleasing  view  than  before ; 
I  breathed  a  purer  ether  in  a  sky  which  was  a  con¬ 
tinued  azure  gilded  with  perpetual  sunshine.  The 
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two  summits  of  the  mountain  rose  on  each  side, 
and  formed  in  the  midst  a  most  delicious  vale,  the 
habitation  of  the  Muses,  and  of  such  as  had  com¬ 
posed  works  worthy  of  immortality.  Apollo  was 
seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for  a  canopy  an 
aged  laurel  spread  its  boughs  and  its  shade  over  his 
head.  His  bow  and  quiver  lay  at  his  feet.  He 
held  his  harp  in  his  hand,  whilst  the  Muses  round 
about  him  celebrated  with  hymns  his  victory  over 
the  serpent  Python,  and  sometimes  sung  in  softer 
notes  the  loves  of  Leucothoe  and  Daphnis.  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton  were  seated  the  next  to  him. 
Behind  were  a  great  number  of  others,  among  whom 
I  was  suprised  to  see  some  in  the  habit  of  Lap¬ 
landers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  uncouthness  of 
their  dress,  had  lately  obtained  a  place  upon  the 
mountain.1  I  saw  Pindar  walking  all  alone,  no  one 
daring  to  accost  him  till  Cowley 2  joined  himself  to 
him ;  but  growing  weary  of  one  who  almost  walked 
him  out  of  breath,  he  left  him  for  Horace  and  Ana¬ 
creon,  with  whom  he  seemed  infinitely  delighted. 

£  A  little  further  I  saw  another  group  of  figures  ;  I 
made  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  Socrates  dictating 
to  Xenophon  and  the  spirit  of  Plato ;  but  most  of 
all  Musaeus  had  the  greatest  audience  about  him. 
I  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  what  he  said  or 
to  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers,  only  I  thought 
I  now  perceived  Virgil,  who  had  joined  them,  and 
stood  in  a  posture  full  of  admiration  at  the  harmony 
of  his  words. 

‘  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill  I  saw  Boc- 
calini  sending  despatches  to  the  world  below  of  what 

1  See  the  Lapland  ode  in  Nos.  366  and  406. 

2  Cowley  published  ‘  Pindarique  Odes,  written  in  imitation  of 
the  Style  and  Manner  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.’  t 
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happened  upon  Parnassus ;  but  I  perceived  he  did  it 
without  leave  of  the  Muses  and  by  stealth,  and  was 
unwilling  to  have  them  revised  by  Apollo.  I  could 
now  from  this  height  and  serene  sky  behold  the 
infinite  cares  and  anxieties  with  which  mortals  below 
fought  out  their  way  through  the  maze  of  life.  I 
saw  the  path  of  virtue  lie  straight  before  them,  whilst 
Interest,  or  some  malicious  demon,  still  hurried 
them  out  of  the  way.  I  was  at  once  touched  with 
pleasure  at  my  own  happiness,  and  compassion  at 
the  sight  of  their  inextricable  errors.  Here  the  two 
contending  passions  rose  so  high,  that  they  were 
inconsistent  with  the  sweet  repose  I  enjoyed,  and 
awaking  with  a  sudden  start,  the  only  consolation  I 
could  admit  of  for  my  loss  was  the  hopes  that  this  re¬ 
lation  of  my  dream  will  not  displease  you.’  T. 


Na  515.  Tuesday ,  Oct.  21,  1712 

[STEELE. 

Pudet  me  et  miseret  qui  harum  mores  cantabat  mihi 
Monuisse  frustra - 

— Ter.,  Heaut.,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

c  T  AM  obliged  to  you  for  printing  the  account  I 
X  lately  sent  you  of  a  coquette  who  disturbed  a 
sober  congregation  in  the  city  of  London.1 
That  intelligence  ended  at  her  taking  coach,  and 
bidding  the  driver  go  where  he  knew.  I  could  not 
leave  her  so,  but  dogged  her,  as  hard  as  she  drove, 
to  Paul’s  Churchyard,  where  there  was  a  stop  of 
coaches  attending  company  coming  out  of  the 

1  See  No.  503. 
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cathedral.  This  gave  me  opportunity  to  hold  up 
a  crown  to  her  coachman,  who  gave  me  the  signal, 
and  that  he  would  hurry  on  and  make  no  haste, 
as  you  know  the  way  is  when  they  favour  a  chase. 
By  his  many  kind  blunders,  driving  against  other 
coaches  and  slipping  off  some  of  his  tackle,  I  could 
keep  up  with  him,  and  lodged  my  fine  lady  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James’s.  As  I  guessed  when  I  first 
saw  her  at  church,  her  business  is  to  win  hearts  and 
throw  ’em  away,  regarding  nothing  but  the  triumph. 
I  have  had  the  happiness,  by  tracing  her  through 
all  with  whom  I  heard  she  was  acquainted,  to  find 
one  who  was  intimate  with  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
to  be  introduced  to  her  notice.  I  have  made  so 
good  use  of  my  time  as  to  procure  from  that  inti¬ 
mate  of  hers  one  of  her  letters  which  she  writ  to 
her  when  in  the  country.  This  epistle  of  her  own 
may  serve  to  alarm  the  world  against  her  in  ordinary 
life,  as  mine,  I  hope,  did  those  who  shall  behold  her 
at  church.  The  letter  was  written  last  winter  to 
the  lady  who  gave  it  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  find  it  the  soul  of  a  happy  self-loving  dame, 
that  takes  all  the  admiration  she  can  meet  with,  and 
returns  none  of  it  in  love  to  her  admirers : — 


‘  “  Dear  Jenny, 

‘  “  J  AM  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  disposed 
of  in  marriage  so  much  to  your  approbation,  as 
you  tell  me.  You  say  you  are  afraid  only  of  me, 
for  I  shall  laugh  at  your  spouse’s  airs.  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  discerner  to 
laugh  at  any  but  whom  most  other  people  think 
fine  fellows;  so  that  your  dear  may  bring  you 
hither  as  soon  as  his  horses  are  in  case  enough 
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to  appear  in  town,  and  you  be  very  safe  against 
any  raillery  you  may  apprehend  from  me ;  for  I 
am  surrounded  with  coxcombs  of  my  own  making, 
who  are  all  ridiculous  in  a  manner.  Your  good- 
man,  I  presume,  can’t  exert  himself.  As  men  who 
cannot  raise  their  fortunes,  and  are  uneasy  under 
the  incapacity  of  shining  in  courts,  rail  at  ambition, 
so  do  awkward  and  insipid  women,  who  cannot 
warm  the  hearts  and  charm  the  eyes  of  men,  rail 
at  affection.  But  she  that  has  the  joy  of  seeing  a 
man’s  heart  leap  into  his  eyes  at  beholding  her,  is 
in  no  pain  for  want  of  esteem  among  a  crew  of 
that  part  of  her  own  sex  who  have  no  spirit  but 
that  of  envy,  and  no  language  but  that  of  malice. 
I  do  not  in  this,  I  hope,  express  myself  insensible 
of  the  merit  of  Leodacia,  who  lowers  her  beauty  to 
all  but  her  husband,  and  never  spreads  her  charms 
but  to  gladden  him  who  has  a  right  in  them.  I 
say,  I  do  honour  to  those  who  can  be  coquettes  and 
are  not  such ;  but  I  despise  all  who  would  be  so, 
and,  in  despair  of  arriving  at  it  themselves,  hate  and 
vilify  all  those  who  can.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
in  answer  to  your  desire  of  knowing  my  history : 
One  of  my  chief  present  pleasures  is  in  country- 
dances  ;  and  in  obedience  to  me,  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  of  coming  up  to  me  with  a  good  grace, 
showing  themselves  in  their  address  to  others  in  my 
presence,  and  the  like  opportunities,  they  are  all 
proficients  that  way ;  and  I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  the  other  night  where  we  made  six  couple, 
and  every  woman’s  partner  a  professed  lover  of 
mine.  The  wildest  imagination  cannot  form  to 
itself,  on  any  occasion,  higher  delight  than  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  myself  to  have  been  in  all  that  evening.  I 
chose  out  of  my  admirers  a  set  of  men  who  most 
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love  me,  and  gave  them  partners  of  such  of  my  own 
sex  who  most  envied  me. 

‘  “  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  my  admirer 
pretends  to  give  himself  airs  of  merit,  as  at  this 
time  a  certain  gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortify 
him  by  favouring  in  his  presence  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  creature  I  can  find.  At  this  ball  I  was 
led  into  the  company  by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfly,  who, 
you  know,  is  the  most  obsequious,  well-shaped, 
well-bred  woman’s  man  in  town.  I  at  first  entrance 
declared  him  my  partner  if  I  danced  at  all,  which 
put  the  whole  assembly  into  a  grin,  as  forming  no 
terrors  from  such  a  rival.  But  we  had  not  been 
long  in  the  room  before  I  overheard  the  meritorious 
gentleman  above  mentioned  say  with  an  oath,  ‘There 
is  no  raillery  in  the  thing,  she  certainly  loves  the 
puppy.’  My  gentleman,  when  we  were  dancing, 
took  an  occasion  to  be  very  soft  in  his  oglings 
upon  a  lady  he  danced  with,  and  whom  he  knew  of 
all  women  I  love  most  to  outshine.  The  contest 
began  who  should  plague  the  other  most.  I,  who 
do  not  care  a  farthing  for  him,  had  no  hard  task 
to  outvex  him.  I  made  Fanfly,  with  a  very  little 
encouragement,  cut  capers  coupde ,  and  then  sink 
with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  imaginable.  When 
he  performed  this,  I  observed  the  gentleman  you 
know  of  fall  into  the  same  way,  and  imitate  as  well 
as  he  could  the  despised  Fanfly.  I  cannot  well  give 
you,  who  are  so  grave  a  country  lady,  the  idea  of 
the  joy  we  have  when  we  see  a  stubborn  heart 
breaking,  or  a  man  of  sense  turning  fool  for  our 
sakes ;  but  this  happened  to  our  friend,  and  I 
expect  his  attendance  whenever  I  go  to  church,  to 
court,  to  the  play,  or  the  park.  This  is  a  sacrifice 
due  to  us  women  of  genius,  who  have  the  eloquence 
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of  beauty,  an  easy  mien.  I  mean  by  an  easy  mien, 
one  which  can  be  on  occasion  easily  affected.  For 
I  must  teli  you,  dear  Jenny,  I  hold  one  maxim, 
which  is  an  uncommon  one,  to  wit,  that  our 
greatest  charms  are  owing  to  affectation.  ’Tis  to 
that  that  our  arms  can  lodge  so  quietly  just  over 
our  hips,  and  the  fan  can  play  without  any  force 
or  motion  but  just  of  the  wrist.  ’Tis  to  affectation 
we  owe  the  pensive  attention  of  Deidamia  at  a 
tragedy,  the  scornful  approbation  of  Dulcimara  at 
a  comedy,  and  the  lowly  aspect  of  Lanquicelsa  at 
a  sermon. 

‘“To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no  pleasure 
but  in  being  admired,  and  have  yet  never  faded  of 
attaining  the  approbation  of  the  man  whose  regard 
1  had  a  mind  to.  You  see  all  the  men  who  make 
a  figure  in  the  world  (as  wise  a  look  as  they  are 
pleased  to  put  upon  the  matter)  are  moved  by  the 
same  vanity  as  I  am.  What  is  there  in  ambition,  but 
to  make  other  people’s  wills  depend  upon  yours  ? 
This  indeed  is  not  to  be  aimed  at  by  one  who  has 
a  genius  no  higher  than  to  think  of  being  a  very 
good  housewife  in  a  country  gentleman’s  family. 
The  care  of  poultry  and  pigs  are  great  enemies  to 
the  countenance.  The  vacant  look  of  a  fine  lady 
is  not  to  be  preserved  if  she  admits  anything  to 
take  up  her  thoughts  but  her  own  dear  person. 
But  I  interrupt  you  too  long  from  your  cares,  and 
myself  from  my  conquests. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  most  humble  Servant.” 

‘  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Spectator,  to  add  her  friend’s 
answer  to  this  epistle,  who  is  a  very  discreet,  in¬ 
genious  woman : — 
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‘  “  Dear  Gatty, 

‘  “  J  TAKE  your  raillery  in  very  good  part,  and  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  free  air  with  which  you 
speak  of  your  own  gaieties.  But  this  is  but  a  barren 
superficial  pleasure  ;  indeed,1  Gatty,  we  are  made  for 
man,  and  in  serious  sadness  I  must  tell  you,  whether 
you  yourself  know  it  or  no,  all  these  gallantries 
tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  be  a  wife  and  mother 
as  fast  as  you  can.  I  am,  Madam, 

O.  Your  most  humble2  Servant.”  ’ 


N0,  516.  Wednesday ,  Oct .  22,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Immortale  odium  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus. 

Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  habendos 

Esse  Deos,  quos  ipse  colit - 

— Juv.,  Sat.  xv.  34,  36-38. 


OF  all  the  monstrous  passions  and  opinions 
which  have  crept  into  the  world,  there  is 
none  so  wonderful  as  that  those  who  profess 
the  common  name  of  Christians  should  pursue  each 
other  with  rancour  and  hatred  for  differences  in 
their  way  of  following  the  example  of  their  Saviour. 
It  seems  so  natural  that  all  who  pursue  the  steps  of 
any  leader  should  form  themselves  after  his  manners, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  effects  so  different 
from  what  we  might  expect  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  followers  of  the  highest  pattern  of  meek¬ 
ness  and  charity,  but  by  ascribing  such  effects  to 
the  ambition  and  corruption  of  those  who  are  so 


1  ‘For  indeed’  (folio). 


2  ‘Obedient’  (folio). 
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audacious,  with  souls  full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the 
altars  of  the  God  of  peace. 

The  massacres  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
animated  the  ordinary  people  are  dreadful  instances 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation  ;  and  whoever  reads 
the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties 
which  ensued  thereupon,  will  be  sufficiently  con¬ 
vinced  to  what  rage  poor  ignorants  may  be  worked 
up  by  those  who  profess  holiness,  and  become  incen¬ 
diaries,  and,  under  the  dispensation  of  grace,  promote 
evils  abhorrent  to  nature. 

This  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  deserve  so 
well  to  be  remarked  by  the  Protestant  world,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  considered  by  the  reverend  and  learned 
prelate 1  that  preaches  to-morrow  before  many  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  perished  on  that  lament¬ 
able  day,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and 
worthy  his  own  great  virtue  and  eloquence. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  further,  but  only 
transcribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called  ‘  The  Christian 
Hero,’  published  in  1701,  what  I  find  there  in 
honour  of  the  renowned  hero,  William  III.,  who 
rescued  that  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same 
disasters.  His  late  Maj'esty,  of  glorious  memory, 
and  the  most  Christian  king,  are  considered  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  treatise  as  heads  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  world  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : — 

‘  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Christian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have  main¬ 
tained  a  more  renowned  carriage  than  the  two  great 
rivals  who  possess  the  full  fame  of  the  present  age, 

1  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  preached  to  the 
Irish  Protestants  in  London,  at  St.  Clement’s  Danes  Church,  on 
October  23,  1712  (No.  527,  advertisement). 
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and  will  be  the  theme  and  examination  of  the  future. 
They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature  for  those  ends 
to  which  Heaven  seems  to  have  sent  them  amongst 
us :  both  animated  with  a  restless  desire  of  glory, 
but  pursue  it  by  different  means,  and  with  different 
motives ;  to  one  it  consists  in  an  extensive  undis¬ 
puted  empire  over  his  subjects,  to  the  other  in  their 
rational  and  voluntary  obedience  :  one’s  happiness  is 
founded  in  their  want  of  power,  the  other’s  in  their 
want  of  desire  to  oppose  him  :  the  one  enjoys  the 
summit  of  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a  Persian, 
the  other  with  the  moderation  of  a  Spartan  :  one  is 
made  to  oppress,  the  other  to  relieve  the  oppressed  : 
the  one  is  satisfied  with  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of 
power  to  prefer  and  debase  his  inferiors,  the  other 
delighted  only  with  the  cause  and  foundation  of  it 
to  cherish  and  protect  ’em  :  to  one  therefore  religion 
is  but  a  convenient  disguise,  to  the  other  a  vigorous 
motive  of  action. 

‘  For  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid  honour, 
there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch,  but  after  the 
Machiavelian  scene,  by  which  a  prince  must  ever 
seem  to  have  all  virtues,  but  really  to  be  master  of 
none,  but  is  to  be  liberal,  merciful,  and  just  only  as 
they  serve  his  interests ;  while,  with  the  noble  art  of 
hypocrisy,  empire  would  be  to  be  extended,  and  new 
conquests  be  made  by  new  devices,  by  which  prompt 
address  his  creatures  might  insensibly  give  law  in  the 
business  of  life,  by  leading  men  in  the  entertainment 
of  it.1 

1  In  the  ‘  Christian  Hero  ’  the  paragraph  proceeds  thus :  ‘  And 
making  their  great  monarch  the  fountain  of  all  that’s  delicate  and 
refined,  and  his  court  the  model  for  opinions  in  pleasure,  as  well  as 
the  pattern  in  dress ;  which  might  prevail  so  far  upon  an  undiscern¬ 
ing  world  as  (to  accomplish  it  or  its  approaching  slavery)  to  make 
it  receive  a  superfluous  babble  for  an  universal  language.’ 
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‘  Thus  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to  pass  for 
the  substantial  things  they  are  only  to  express,  there 
would  need  no  more  to  enslave  a  country  but  to 
adorn  a  court ;  for  while  every  man’s  vanity  makes 
him  believe  himself  capable  of  becoming  luxury, 
enjoyments  are  a  ready  bait  for  sufferings,  and  the 
hopes  of  preferment  invitations  to  servitude,  which 
slavery  would  be  coloured  with  all  the  agreements, 
as  they  call  it,  imaginable.  The  noblest  arts  and 
artists,  the  finest  pens  and  most  elegant  minds, 
jointly  employed  to  set  it  off,  with  the  various  em¬ 
bellishments  of  sumptuous  entertainments,  charm¬ 
ing  assemblies  and  polished  discourses  :  and  those 
apostate  abilities  of  men,  the  adored  monarch  might 
profusely  and  skilfully  encourage,  while  they  flatter 
his  virtue,  and  gild  his  vice  at  so  high  a  rate,  that 
he,  without  scorn  of  the  one  or  love  of  the  other, 
would  alternately  and  occasionally  use  both,  so  that 
his  bounty  should  support  him  in  his  rapines,  his 
mercy  in  his  cruelties. 

‘  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  severe  look  than 
is  natural,  to  suppose  such  must  be  the  consequences 
of  a  prince’s  having  no  other  pursuit  than  that  of 
his  own  glory;  for,  if  we  consider  an  infant  born 
into  the  world,  and  beholding  itself  the  mightiest 
thing  in  it,  itself  the  present  admiration  and  future 
prospect  of  a  fawning  people,  who  profess  them¬ 
selves  great  or  mean,  according  to  the  figure  he  is 
to  make  amongst  them,  what  fancy  would  not  be 
debauched  to  believe  they  were  but  what  they  pro¬ 
fessed  themselves,  his  mere  creatures,  and  use  them 
as  such  by  purchasing  with  their  lives  a  boundless 
renown,  which  he,  for  want  of  a  more  just  prospect, 
would  place  in  the  number  of  his  slaves  and  the 
extent  of  his  territories ;  such  undoubtedly  would 
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be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  prince’s  living  with  no 
religion,  which  are  not  to  be  surpassed  but  by  his 
having  a  false  one. 

‘  If  ambition  were  spirited  with  zeal,  what  would 
follow,  but  that  his  people  should  be  converted  into 
an  army,  whose  swords  can  make  right  in  power, 
and  solve  controversy  in  belief?  And  if  men  should 
be  stiff-necked  to  the  doctrine  of  that  visible 
Church,  let  them  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a 
chain,  in  the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish,  to  con¬ 
template  on  him,  whose  yoke  is  easy,  and  whose 
burthen  is  light. 

‘  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  subjects,  and 
indignation  that  others  draw  their  breath  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  frown  or  smile,  why  should  he 
not  proceed  to  the  seizure  of  the  world  ?  And  if 
nothing  but  the  thirst  of  sway  were  the  motive 
of  his  actions,  why  should  treaties  be  other  than 
mere  words,  or  solemn  national  compacts  be  any¬ 
thing  but  an  halt  in  the  march  of  that  army,  who 
are  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  all  men  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hanging  their  lives  on 
his  wayward  will ;  who  might  supinely,  and  at 
leisure,  expiate  his  own  sins  by  other  men’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  while  he  daily  meditates  new  slaughter,  and 
new  conquest  ? 

‘  For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with  unbridled 
power,  is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  to  be  appeased  with 
myriads  offered  to  his  pride,  which  may  be  puffed 
up  by  the  adulation  of  a  base  and  prostrate  world 
into  an  opinion  that  he  is  something  more  than 
human,  by  being  something  less.  And  alas !  what 
is  there  that  mortal  man  will  not  believe  of  him¬ 
self  when  complimented  with  the  attributes  of  God  ? 
He  can  then  conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  as  omni- 
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present  as  his.  But  should  there  be  such  a  foe  of 
mankind  now  upon  earth,  have  our  sins  so  far  pro¬ 
voked  Heaven,  that  we  are  left  utterly  naked  to  his 
fury  ?  Is  there  no  power,  no  leader,  no  genius,  that 
can  conduct  and  animate  us  to  our  death  or  our 
defence  ?  Yes,  our  great  God  never  gave  one  to 
reign  by  His  permission,  but  He  gave  to  another 
also  to  reign  by  His  grace. 

‘  All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious  life  of 
our  prince  seem  to  have  conspired  to  make  him 
the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny ;  for  his  mind  has 
been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  one  continued 
struggle,  and  Heaven  has  educated  him  by  adversity 
to  a  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  miseries  of 
mankind,  which  he  was  born  to  redress.  In  just 
scorn  of  the  trivial  glories  and  light  ostentations 
of  power,  that  glorious  instrument  of  Providence 
moves  like  that,  in  a  steady,  calm,  and  silent  course, 
independent  either  of  applause  or  calumny,  which 
renders  him,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a  moral,  a 
philosophic,  a  heroic,  and  a  Christian  sense,  an  abso¬ 
lute  monarch.  Who  satisfied  with  this  unchange¬ 
able,  just,  and  ample  glory,  must  needs  turn  all  his 
regards  from  himself  to  the  service  of  others ;  for 
he  begins  his  enterprises  with  his  own  share  in  the 
success  of  them  ;  for  integrity  bears  in  itself  its 
reward,  nor  can  that  which  depends  not  on  event 
ever  know  disappointment. 

‘  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glorious 
captain,  and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  the 
most  splendid  titles)  that  of  a  sincere  and  honest 
man,  he  is  the  hope  and  stay  of  Europe,  an  uni¬ 
versal  good  not  to  be  engrossed  by  us  only ;  for 
distant  potentates  implore  his  friendship,  and  in¬ 
jured  empires  court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the 
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world,  not  by  an  invasion  of  the  people  of  the 
earth,  but  the  address  of  its  princes ;  and  if  that 
world  should  be  again  roused  from  the  repose 
which  his  prevailing  arms  had  given  it,  why  should 
we  not  hope  that  there  is  an  Almighty,  by  whose 
influence  the  terrible  enemy,  that  thinks  himself 
prepared  for  battle,  may  find  he  is  but  ripe  for 
destruction,  and  that  there  may  be  in  the  womb 
of  Time  great  incidents,  which  may  make  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  a  prosperous  life  as  unfortunate  as  the 
particular  scenes  of  it  were  successful.  For  there 
does  not  want  a  skilful  eye  and  resolute  arm  to 
observe  and  grasp  the  occasion.  A  prince,  who 
from -*  1 

- Fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 

Gloria -  — Virg.’  2  X. 


N°-  517.  Thursday ,  Oct .  23,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Heu  pietas  !  heu  priscajides  ! - 

— Virg.,  Tin.  vi.  879. 

WE  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at 
our  club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted  every 
one  of  us.  I  question  not  but  my  readers 
themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it. 
To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de 

1  In  the  ‘  Christian  Hero  ’ — published  before  the  death  of  King 
William — the  sentence  proceeds  thus :  ‘  A  Prince  who  from  just 
notion  of  his  duty  to  that  Being  to  whom  he  must  be  accountable, 
has  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-creatures  a  noble  contempt  of 
pleasures,  and  patience  of  labours,  to  whom  ’tis  hereditary  to  be 
the  guardian  and  asserter  of  the  native  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind ;  ’  and  after  a  few  clauses  summarising  William’s  char¬ 
acter,  the  book  closed  with  a  prayer  that  Heaven  would  guard 
his  life.  2  iEneid,  ii.  325.  * 
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Coverley  is  dead.1  He  departed  this  life  at  his  house 
in  the  country,  after  a  few  weeks’  sickness.  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the  old 
man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county  sessions,  as  he 
was  very  warmly  promoting  an  address  of  his  own 
penning,  in  which  he  succeeded  according  to  his 
wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  Whig 
Justice  of  Peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger’s  enemy 
and  antagonist.  I  have  letters  both  from  the  chap¬ 
lain  and  Captain  Sentry  which  mention  nothing  of 
it,  but  are  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the  honour 
of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  likewise  a  letter  from 
the  butler,  who  took  so  much  care  of  me  last 
summer  when  I  was  at  the  knight’s  house.  As  my 
friend  the  butler  mentions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  several  cirumstances  the  others  have  passed 
over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his 
letter,  without  any  alteration  or  diminution  : — 

‘  Honoured  Sir, 

‘  J^NOWING  that  you  was  my  old  master’s  good 
friend,  I  could  not  forbear  sending  you  the 
melancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has  afflicted 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  servants,  who 
loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I 

1  In  No.  1  of  the  Bee  (for  February  1733)  Eustace  Budgell, 
who  probably  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Addison’s  to  whom  he 
there  refers,  said  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  ‘  Mr.  Addison  was  so 
fond  of  this  character  that  a  little  before  he  laid  down  the  Spectator 
(foreseeing  that  some  nimble  gentleman  would  catch  up  his  pen  the 
moment  he  quitted  it)  he  said  to  an  intimate  friend,  with  a  certain 
warmth  in  his  expression  which  he  was  not  often  guilty  of,  “  By 
God,  I’ll  kill  Sir  Roger,  that  nobody  else  may  murder  him.”  ’  Some 
have  thought  that  this  alleged  exclamation  referred  to  the  story  told  of 
Sir  Roger  in  No.  410  ;  but  see  the  note  to  that  paper,  and  No.  544. 
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am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessions, 
where  he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor 
widow  woman  and  her  fatherless  children  that  had 
been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman ;  for 
you  know,  sir,  my  good  master  was  always  the  poor 
man’s  friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first 
complaint  he  made  was  that  he  had  lost  his  roast- 
beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch  a  sirloin, 
which  was  served  up  according  to  custom  ;  and  you 
know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  From  that 
time  forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept 
a  good  heart  to  the  last.  Indeed  we  were  once  in 
great  hope  of  his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  message 
that  was  sent  him  from  the  widow  lady  whom  he 
had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life ; 
but  this  only  proved  a  lightening  before  death.  He 
has  bequeathed  to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love, 
a  great  pearl  necklace  and  a  couple  of  silver  brace¬ 
lets  set  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good  old 
lady  his  mother  :  he  has  bequeathed  the  fine  white 
gelding,  that  he  used  to  ride  a-hunting  upon,  to  his 
chaplain,  because  he  thought  he  would  be  kind  to 
him,  and  has  left  you  all  his  books.  He  has, 
moreover,  bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very  pretty 
tenement  with  good  lands  about  it.  It  being  a  very 
cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourn¬ 
ing  to  every  man  in  the  parish  a  great  frieze  coat, 
and  to  every  woman  a  black  riding-hood.  It  was  a 
most  moving  sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  poor 
servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilst 
we  were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  for  weeping.  As 
we  most  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear 
master’s  service,  he  has  left  us  pensions  and  legacies, 
which  we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  our  days.  He  has  bequeathed  a 
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great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge,  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the 
parish  that  he  has  left  money  to  build  a  steeple  to 
the  church ;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time  ago, 
that  if  he  lived  two  years  longer  Coverley  Church 
should  have  a  steeple  to  it.  The  chaplain  tells 
everybody  that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never 
speaks  of  him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  directions,  among  the  family  of 
the  Coverleys,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father,  Sir 
Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  his  tenants, 
and  the  pall  held  up  by  six  of  the  quorum  :  the 
whole  parish  followed  the  corpse  with  heavy  hearts, 
and  in  their  mourning  suits,  the  men  in  frieze,  and 
the  women  in  riding-hoods.  Captain  Sentry,  my 
master’s  nephew,  has  taken  possession  of  the  hall- 
house  and  the  whole  estate.  When  my  old  master 
saw  him  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the  estate  which 
was  falling  to  him,  desiring  him  only  to  make  a 
good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  several  legacies 
and  the  gifts  of  charity  which  he  told  him  he  had 
left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain 
truly  seems  a  courteous  man,  though  he  says  but 
little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom  my  master 
loved,  and  shows  great  kindness  to  the  old  house¬ 
dog  that  you  know  my  poor  master  was  so  fond  of. 
It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the 
moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  of  my 
master’s  death.  He  has  ne’er  joyed  himself  since  ; 
no  more  has  any  of  us.  ’Twas  the  melancholiest 
day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire.  This  being  all  from,  honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  sorrowful  Servant, 

Edward  Biscuit. 
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‘  T.S. — My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before 
he  died,  that  a  book  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the 
carrier  should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in 
his  name.’ 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler’s 
manner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our 
good  old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.  Sir  Andrew,  opening 
the  book,  found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  with  some  passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir 
Roger’s  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew  found  that  they 
related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  he  had  disputed 
with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the  club. 
Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at  such  an 
incident  on  another  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
man’s  handwriting  burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book 
into  his  pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs  me  that 
the  knight  has  left  rings  and  mourning  for  every 
one  in  the  club.  O. 


N0,  518.  Friday ,  Oct.  24,  1712 

[STEELE. 


- Miserwn  est  alienee  incumbere  famce 

Ne  collapsa  ruant  subductis  tecta  columnis. 

— Juv.,  Sat.  viii.  76. 


THIS  being  a  day  of  business  with  me,  I  must 
make  the  present  entertainment  like  a  treat 
at  an  house-warming,  out  of  such  presents 
as  have  been  sent  me  by  my  guests.  The  first 
dish  which  I  serve  up  is  a  letter  come  fresh  to  my 
hand : —  * 
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‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

,jT 

is  with  inexpressible  sorrow  that  I  hear  of  the 
death  of  good  Sir  Roger,  and  do  heartily  condole 
with  you  upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion.  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  blackened  the  edges  of  a  paper 
which  brought  us  so  ill  news,  and  to  have  had  it 
stamped  likewise  in  black.  It  is  expected  of  you 
that  you  should  write  his  epitaph,  and,  if  possible, 
fill  his  place  in  the  club  with  as  worthy  and  diverting 
a  member.  I  question  not  but  you  will  receive  many 
recommendations  from  the  public  of  such  as  will 
appear  candidates  for  that  post. 

‘  Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have  mentioned 
an  epitaph,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  have  made 
discovery  of  a  churchyard  in  which  I  believe  you 
might  spend  an  afternoon,  with  great  pleasure  to 
yourself  and  to  the  public :  it  belongs  to  the 
church  of  Stebon  Heath,  commonly  called  Stepney. 
Whether  or  no  it  be  that  the  people  of  that  parish 
have  a  particular  genius  for  an  epitaph,  or  that 
there  be  some  poet  among  them  who  undertakes 
that  work  by  the  great,1  I  can’t  tell,  but  there  are 
more  remarkable  inscriptions  in  that  place  than  in 
any  other  I  have  met  with,  and  I  may  say  without 
vanity  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  England 
better  read  in  tombstones  than  myself,  my  studies 
having  laid  very  much  in  churchyards.  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  send  you  a  couple  of  epitaphs,  for  a  sample 
of  those  I  have  just  now  mentioned.  They  are 
written  in  a  different  manner,  the  first  being  in  the 
diffused  and  luxuriant,  the  second  in  the  close  con¬ 
tracted  style.  The  first  has  much  of  the  simple  and 

1  Wholesale,  or,  as  might  now  be  said,  by  the  gross. 
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pathetic ;  the  second  is  something  light,  but  nervous. 
The  first  is  thus 

Here  Thomas  Sapper  lies  interred.  Ah,  why ! 

Born  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die; 

Was  the  third  son  of  eight,  begot  upon 
His  mother  Martha  by  his  father  John. 

Much  favoured  by  his  prince  he  ’gan  to  be, 

But  nipt  by  death  at  th’  age  of  twenty-three. 

Fatal  to  him  was  that  we  small-pox  name, 

By  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  came 
Also  to  breathe  their  last  nine  years  before, 

And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  loss  of  all  his  children  with  his  wife, 

Who  was  the  joy  and  comfort  of  his  life. 

‘  The  second  is  as  follows  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 

Spittle-fields  weaver,  and  that’s  all. 

‘  I  will  not  dismiss  you,  whilst  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  without  sending  a  short  epitaph  which  I 
once  met  with,  though  I  cannot  possibly  recollect 
the  place.  The  thought  of  it  is  serious,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  finest  that  •  ever  I  met  with  upon  this 
occasion.  You  know,  sir,  it  is  usual,  after  having 
told  us  the  name  of  the  person  who  lies  interred,  to 
launch  out  into  his  praises.  This  epitaph  takes  a 
quite  contrary  turn,  having  been  made  by  the  person 
himself  some  time  before  his  death  : — 

Hie  jacet  R.  C.  in  expectatione  d'tei  supremi.  Qualis  erat  dies 
iste  indicabit. 

(Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  expectation  of  the  last  day.  What  sort 
of  a  man  he  was  that  day  will  discover.) 1 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.’ 

1  The  following  epitaph  on  Thomas  Crouch,  who  died  in  1679, 
is  quoted  in  the  European  Magazine  for  July  1787 — 

‘  Aperiat  Deus  tumulos,  et  educat  nos  de  sepulchris, 

Qualis  eram,  dies  isti  hasc  cum  venerit,  scies.’ 


2 1 6  The  SPECTATOR  No.  518 

The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge  : 1 — 

‘  Sir, 

‘  J-JAVING  lately  read,  among  your  speculations, 
an  essay  upon  Physiognomy,2  I  cannot  but 
think  that  if  you  made  a  visit  to  this  ancient 
university,  you  might  receive  very  considerable 
lights  upon  that  subject,  there  being  scarce  a  young 
fellow  in  it  who  does  not  give  certain  indications  of 
his  particular  humour  and  disposition,  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  that  art.  In  courts  and  cities  every¬ 
body  lays  a  constraint  upon  his  countenance,  and 
endeavours  to  look  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but 
the  youth  of  this  place,  having  not  yet  formed 
themselves  by  conversation,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  give  their  limbs  and  features  their  full 
play. 

‘  As  you  have  considered  human  nature  in  all  its 
lights,  you  must  be  extremely  well  apprised,  that 
there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
outward  and  the  inward  man ;  that  scarce  the  least 
dawning,  the  least  parturiency  towards  a  thought 
can  be  stirring  in  the  mind  of  man,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  suitable  revolution  in  his  exteriors,  which 
will  easily  discover  itself  to  an  adept  in  the  theory 
of  the  phiz.  Hence  it  is  that  the  intrinsic  worth 
and  merit  of  a  son  of  Alma  Mater  is  ordinarily 
calculated  from  the  caste  of  his  visage,  the  contour 
of  his  person,  the  mechanism  of  his  dress,  the  dis¬ 
position  of  his  limbs,  the  manner  of  his  gait  and  air, 
with  a  number  of  circumstances  of  equal  consequence 
and  information.  The  practitioners  in  this  art  often 

1  This  letter  was  by  ‘  Orator  ’  Henley.  See  No.  396. 

2  See  Nos.  86,  206. 
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make  use  of  a  gentleman’s  eyes,  to  give  ’em  light 
into  the  posture  of  his  brains ;  take  a  handle  from 
his  nose,  to  judge  of  the  size  of  his  intellects ;  and 
interpret  the  overmuch  visibility  and  pertness  of 
one  ear,  as  an  infallible  mark  of  reprobation,  and  a 
sign  the  owner  of  so  saucy  a  member  fears  neither 
God  nor  man.  In  conformity  to  this  scheme,  a 
contracted  brow,  a  lumpish  downcast  look,  a  sober 
sedate  pace,  with  both  hands  dangling  quiet  and 
steady  in  lines  exactly  parallel  to  each  lateral  pocket 
of  the  galligaskins,  is  logic,  metaphysics,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  in  perfection.  So  likewise  the  belles  lettres 
are  typified  by  a  saunter  in  the  gait,  a  fall  of  one 
wing  of  the  peruke  backward,  an  insertion  of  one 
hand  in  the  fob,  and  a  negligent  swing  of  the  other, 
with  a  pinch  of  right  and  fine  Barcelona  between 
finger  and  thumb,  a  due  quantity  of  the  same  upon 
the  upper  lip,  and  a  noddle-case  loaden  with  pulvil.1 
Again,  a  grave,  solemn  stalking  pace  is  heroic  poetry, 
and  politics ;  an  unequal  one,  a  genius  for  the  ode, 
and  the  modern  ballad ;  and  an  open  breast,  with  an 
audacious  display  of  the  Holland  shirt,  is  construed 
a  fatal  tendency  to  the  art  military. 

‘  I  might  be  much  larger  upon  these  hints,  but 
I  know  whom  I  write  to.  If  you  can  graft  any 
speculation  upon  them,  or  turn  them  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  you  will 
do  a  work  very  becoming  the  British  Spectator , 
and  oblige 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

Tom  Tweer.’ 


1  A  sweet-scented  powder. 
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N0,  519.  Saturday ,  Oct.  25,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Inde  hominum,  pecudumque  genus,  vitceque  volantum, 

Et  qzuz  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  cequore  pontus. 

— Virg.,  JEn.  vi.  728. 

THOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  material  world,  by  which 
I  mean  that  system  of  bodies  into  which 
Nature  has  so  curiously  wrought  the  mass  of  dead 
matter,  with  the  several  relations  which  those  bodies 
bear  to  one  another ;  there  is  still,  methinks,  some¬ 
thing  more  wonderful  and  surprising  in  contem¬ 
plations  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean 
all  those  animals  with  which  every  part  of  the 
universe  is  furnished.  The  material  world  is  only 
the  shell  of  the  universe ;  the  world  of  life  are  its 
inhabitants. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world 
which  lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  sub¬ 
ject  to  our  observations  and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing 
to  consider  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is 
stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peopled ;  every 
green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is  scarce 
a  single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any 
other  animal,  in  which  our  glasses  do  not  discover 
myriads  of  living  creatures.  The  surface  of  animals 
is  also  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are  in  the 
same  manner  the  basis  of  other  animals  that  live 
upon  it ;  nay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid  bodies,  as 
in  marble  itself,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities  that 
are  crowded  with  such  imperceptible  inhabitants  as 
are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover.  On 
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the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky 
parts  of  nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers 
teeming  with  numberless  kinds  of  living  creatures. 
We  find  every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilderness  and 
wood,  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts,  and 
every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  necessaries 
and  conveniences  for  the  livelihood  of  multitudes 
which  inhabit  it. 

The  author  of  the  ‘Plurality  of  Worlds’1  draws 
a  very  good  argument  from  this  consideration  for 
the  peopling  of  every  planet,  as  indeed  it  seems 
very  probable  from  the  analogy  of  reason,  that  if 
no  part  of  matter  which  we  are  acquainted  with 
lies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies  which 
are  at  such  a  distance  from  us  should  not  be  de¬ 
sert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  beings  adapted  to  their  respective 
situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which 
are  endowed  with  perception,  and  is  in  a  manner 
thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  further  than 
as  it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  conscious 
of  their  existence.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the 
bodies  which  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter 
is  only  made  as  the  basis  and  support  of  animals, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  of  the  one  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature, 
that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  existence 
upon  every  degree  of  perceptive 2  being.  As  this  is 
a  speculation  which  I  have  often  pursued  with  great 
pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  farther  upon  it 

1  Fontenelle,  Entretiens  sur  la  Pluralite  des  Mondes,  Troisieme 
Soir. 

2  ‘  Preceptive,’  by  mistake,  in  the  original  editiqns. 
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by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings  which 
comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  raised 
but  just  above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only 
that  species  of  shell-fish,  which  are  formed  in  the 
fashion  of  a  cone,  that  grow  to  the  surface  of 
several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their  being 
severed  from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There 
are  manv  other  creatures  but  one  remove  from 
these,  which  have  no  other  sense  besides  that  of 
feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an  additional 
one  of  hearing  ;  others  of  smell,  and  others  of  sight. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a  gradual  prog¬ 
ress  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a  prodigious 
variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  is  formed  that 
is  complete  in  all  its  senses,  and  even  among  these 
there  is  such  a  different  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
sense,  which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears 
in  another,  that  though  the  sense  in  different  animals 
be  distinguished  by  the  same  common  denomina¬ 
tion,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different  nature.  If  after 
this  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perfections  of 
cunning  and  sagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call 
instinct,  we  find  them  rising  after  the  same  manner, 
imperceptibly  one  above  another,  and  receiving  addi¬ 
tional  improvements,  according  to  the  species  in 
which  they  are  implanted.  This  progress  in  nature 
is  so  very  gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  of  an 
inferior  species  comes  very  near  to  the  most  im¬ 
perfect  of  that  which  is  immediately  above  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  His 
works,  is  plainly  seen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  from 
His  having  made  so  very  little  matter,  at  least  what 
falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm 
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with  life :  nor  is  His  goodness  less  seen  in  the 
diversity  than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures. 
Had  He  only  made  one  species  of  animals,  none  of 
the  rest  would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  He  has,  therefore,  specified  in  His  creation 
every  degree  of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The 
whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one 
over  another,  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent  that 
the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species 
to  another  are  almost  insensible.  This  intermedi¬ 
ate  space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  managed  that 
there  is  scarce  a  degree  of  perception  which  does 
not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life. 
Is  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being 
more  manifested  in  this  His  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  deducible 
from  the  foregoing  considerations.  If  the  scale  of 
being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress  so  high  as 
man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  it 
still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings  which 
are  of  a  superior  nature  to  him,  since  there  is  an 
infinitely  greater  space  and  room  for  different  degrees 
of  perfection,  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  man, 
than  between  man  and  the  most  despicable  insect. 
This  consequence  of  so  great  a  variety  of  beings 
which  are  superior  to  us,  from  that  variety  which 
is  inferior  to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke  in  a  passage 
which  I  shall  here  set  down,1  after  having  premised 
that  notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite  room 
between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power 

1  ‘  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,’  Book  iii.  chap.  vi. 
sec.  12. 
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to  exert  itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
be  filled  up,  since  there  will  be  still  an  infinite  gap 
or  distance  between  the  highest  created  being  and 
the  power  which  produced  him  : — 

‘  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  intelligent 
creatures  above  us  than  there  are  of  sensible  and 
material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence ; 
that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world  we  see  no 
chasms,  or  no  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the 
descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued  series  of 
things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little  one 
from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that  have  wings, 
and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region  :  and  there 
are  some  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
whose  blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so 
like  in  taste  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them 
on  fish-days.  There  are  animals  so  near  of  kin  both 
to  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle 
between  both :  amphibious  aniinals  link  the  terres¬ 
trial  and  aquatic  together ;  seals  live  at  land  and  at 
sea,  and  porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails 
of  a  hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  re¬ 
ported  of  mermaids  or  seamen.  There  are  some 
brutes  that  seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and 
reason  as  some  that  are  called  men ;  and  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nearly  joined  that  if 
you  will  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the  highest  of 
the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great 
difference  between  them ;  and  so  on  till  we  come  to 
the  lowest  and  the  most  inorganical  parts  of  matter, 
we  shall  find  everywhere  that  the  several  species  are 
linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almost  insensible 
degrees.  And  when  we  consider  the  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think 
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that  it  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
universe,  and  the  great  design  and  infinite  goodness 
of  the  Architect,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should 
also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us 
toward  His  infinite  perfection,  as  we  see  they  gra¬ 
dually  descend  from  us  downward :  which,  if  it  be 
probable,  we  have  reason  then  to  be  persuaded  that 
there  are  far  more  species  of  creatures  above  us  than 
there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees  of  perfection 
much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God 
than  we  are  from  the  lowest  state  of  being,  and  that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  nothing.  And  yet  of 
all  those  distinct  species  we  have  no  clear  distinct 
ideas.’ 

In  this  system  of  being  there  is  no  creature  so 
wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which  so  much  deserves 
our  particular  attention,  as  man,  who  fills  up  the 
middle  space  between  the  animal  and  intellectual 
nature,  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  and  is  that 
link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has  been  often 
termed  the  nexus  utriusque  mundi.  So  that  he, 
who  in  one  respect  is  associated  with  angels  and 
archangels,  may  look  upon  a  being  of  infinite  per¬ 
fection  as  his  father,  and  the  highest  order  of  spirits 
as  his  brethren,  may  in  another  respect  say  to  cor¬ 
ruption,  ‘  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.’ 1  O. 


1  Job  xvii.  14. 
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N0-  520.  Monday ,  Oct.  27,  1712 

[FRANCHAM.1 


Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ? 

— Hor.,  1  Od.  xxiv.  1. 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

c  rj^HE  just  value  you  have  expressed  for  the 
1  matrimonial  state,  is  the  reason  that  I  now 
venture  to  write  to  you,  without  fear  of 
being  ridiculous,  and  confess  to  you,  that  though 
it  is  three  months  since  I  lost  a  very  agreeable 
woman,  who  was  my  wife,  my  sorrow  is  still  fresh ; 
and  I  am  often,  in  the  midst  of  company,  upon  any 
circumstance  that  revives  her  memory,  with  a  reflec¬ 
tion  what  she  would  say  or  do  on  such  an  occasion ; 
I  say,  upon  any  occurrence  of  that  nature,  which  I 
can  give  you  a  sense  of,  though  I  cannot  express 
it  wholly,  I  am  all  over  softness,  and  am  obliged 
to  retire,  and  give  way  to  a  few  sighs  and  tears, 
before  I  can  be  easy.  I  cannot  but  recommend 
the  subject  of  male  widowhood  to  you,  and  beg  of 
you  to  touch  upon  it  by  the  first  opportunity.  To 
those  who  have  not  lived  like  husbands  during 
the  lives  of  their  spouses,  this  would  be  a  tasteless 
jumble  of  words ;  but  to  such  (of  whom  there  are 
not  a  few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  state  with  the 
sentiments  proper  for  it,  you  will  have  every  line 
which  hits  the  sorrow  attended  with  a  tear  of  pity 
and  consolation.  For  I  know  not  by  what  good- 

1  The  touching  letter  which  occupies  this  number  is  stated  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Mr.  Francham,  of  Norwich,  of  whom 
nothing  else  is  known. 
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ness  of  Providence  it  is  that  every  gush  of  passion 
is  a  step  towards  the  relief  of  it ;  and  there  is  a 
certain  comfort  in  the  very  act  of  sorrowing,  which, 
I  suppose,  arises  from  a  secret  consciousness  in 
the  mind,  that  the  affliction  it  is  under  flows  from 
a  virtuous  cause.  My  concern  is  not  indeed  so 
outrageous  as  at  the  first  transport ;  for  I  think  it 
has  subsided  rather  into  a  soberer  state  of  mind, 
than  any  actual  perturbation  of  spirit.  There  might 
be  rules  formed  for  men’s  behaviour  on  this  great 
incident,  to  bring  them  from  that  misfortune  into 
the  condition  I  am  at  present,  which  is,  I  think,  that 
my  sorrow  has  converted  all  roughness  of  temper 
into  meekness,  good-nature,  and  complacency.  But, 
indeed,  when  in  a  serious  and  lonely  hour  I  present 
my  departed  consort  to  my  imagination  with  that 
air  of  persuasion  in  her  countenance  when  I  have 
been  in  passion,  that  sweet  affability  when  I  have 
been  in  good  humour,  that  tender  compassion  when 
I  have  had  anything  which  gave  me  uneasiness,  I 
confess  to  you  I  am  inconsolable,  and  my  eyes  gush 
with  grief  as  if  I  had  seen  her  but  just  then  expire. 
In  this  condition  I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a  charm¬ 
ing  young  woman,  my  daughter,  who  is  the  picture 
of  what  her  mother  was  on  her  wedding-day.  The 
good  girl  strives  to  comfort  me ;  but  how  shall  I 
let  you  know  that  all  the  comfort  she  gives  me 
is  to  make  my  tears  flow  more  easily?  The  child 
knows  she  quickens  my  sorrows,  and  rejoices  my 
heart  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  ye  learned,  tell  me  by 
what  word  to  speak  a  motion  of  the  soul  for  which 
there  is  no  name.  When  she  kneels  and  bids  me 
be  comforted,  she  is  my  child ;  when  I  take  her  in 
my  arms,  and  bid  her  say  no  more,  she  is  my  very 
wife,  and  is  the  very  comforter  I  lament  the  loss 
VOL.  VII.  P 
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of.  I  banish  her  the  room,  and  weep  aloud,  that  I 
have  lost  her  mother,  and  that  I  have  her. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing  perplexities ;  you 
might  communicate  to  the  guilty  part  of  mankind, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  the  happiness  which  is  in 
the  very  sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

‘  But  pray  spare  me  a  little  longer ;  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  the  manner  of  her  death.  She  took 
leave  of  all  her  family,  and  bore  the  vain  ap¬ 
plication  of  medicines  with  the  greatest  patience 
imaginable.  When  the  physician  told  her  she  must 
certainly  die,  she  desired,  as  well  as  she  could,  that 
all  who  were  present,  except  myself,  might  depart 
the  room.  She  said  she  had  nothing  to  say,  for 
she  was  resigned,  and  I  knew  all  she  knew  that 
concerned  us  in  this  world  ;  but  she  desired  to  be 
alone,  that  in  the  presence  of  God  only  she  might, 
without  interruption,  do  her  last  duty  to  me,  of 
thanking  me  for  all  my  kindness  to  her ;  adding, 
that  she  hoped  in  my  last  moments  I  should  feel 
the  same  comfort  for  my  goodness  to  her,  as  she 
did  in  that  she  had  acquitted  herself  with  honour, 
truth,  and  virtue  to  me. 

1 1  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  you  that  this 
kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expected 
an  accusation  for  some  passionate  starts  of  mine  in 
some  parts  of  our  time  together,  to  say  nothing, 
but  thank  me  for  the  good,  if  there  was  any  good 
suitable  to  her  own  excellence  !  All  that  I  had  ever 
said  to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  joy 
between  us,  crowded  upon  my  mind  in  the  same 
instant ;  and  when  immediately  after  I  saw  the 
pangs  of  death  come  upon  that  dear  body  which 
I  had  often  embraced  with  transport ;  when  I  saw 
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those  cherishing  eyes  begin  to  be  ghastly,  and  their 
last  struggle  to  be  to  fix  themselves  on  me,  how  did 
I  lose  all  patience  !  She  expired  in  my  arms,  and 
in  my  distraction  I  thought  I  saw  her  bosom  still 
heave.  There  was  certainly  life  yet  still  left ;  I 
cried  she  just  now  spoke  to  me :  but,  alas !  I  grew 
giddy,  and  all  things  moved  about  me  from  the  dis¬ 
temper  of  my  own  head ;  for  the  best  of  women 
was  breathless,  and  gone  for  ever. 

‘  Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  methinks,  have  you 
raise  from  this  account  I  have  given  you  is,  that  there 
is  a  certain  equanimity  in  those  who  are  good  and 
just,  which  runs  into  their  very  sorrow,  and  disappoints 
the  force  of  it.  Though  they  must  pass  through 
afflictions  in  common  with  all  who  are  in  human 
nature,  yet  their  conscious  integrity  shall  undermine 
their  affliction ;  nay,  that  very  affliction  shall  add 
force  to  their  integrity,  from  a  reflection  of  the 
use  of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  I  sate  down 
with  a  design  to  put  you  upon  giving  us  rules  how 
to  overcome  such  griefs  as  these ;  but  I  should 
rather  advise  you  to  teach  men  to  be  capable 
of  them. 

‘  You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  the  fine 
taste  in  their  apprehensions  of  what  is  properly  done 
or  said.  There  is  something  like  this  deeply  grafted 
in  the  soul  of  him  who  is  honest  and  faithful  in 
all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Everything  which 
is  false,  vicious,  or  unworthy  is  despicable  to  him, 
though  all  the  world  should  approve  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  the  most  lively  sensibility  in  all 
enjoyments  and  sufferings  which  it  is  proper  for  him 
to  have,  where  any  duty  of  life  is  concerned.  To 
want  sorrow  when  you  in  decency  and  truth  should 
be  afflicted,  is,  I  should  think,  a  greater,  instance  of 
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a  man’s  being  a  blockhead,  than  not  to  know  the 
beauty  of  any  passage  in  Virgil.  You  have  not  yet 
observed,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
this  age  set  up  for  hardness  of  heart,  and  humanity 
has  very  little  share  in  their  pretences.  He  is  a  brave 
fellow  who  is  always  ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates, 
but  he  does  not  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  esteem 
who  laments  for  the  woman  he  loves.  I  should 
fancy  you  might  work  up  a  thousand  petty  thoughts, 
by  reflecting  upon  the  persons  most  susceptible  of 
the  sort  of  sorrow  I  have  spoken  of ;  and  I  daresay 
you  will  find  upon  examination,  that  they  are  the 
wisest  and  the  bravest  of  mankind  who  are  most 
capable  of  it.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

Norwich,  F.  I.’  1 

7°  Octobris  1712. 

T. 
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[STEELE. 


V era  redit  facies,  dissimulata  perit. — Pet.  Arb. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

c  T  HAVE  been  for  many  years  loud  in  this  asser- 
X  tion,  that  there  are  very  few  that  can  see  or 
hear,  I  mean  that  can  report  what  they  have 
seen  or  heard  ;  and  this  through  incapacity  or  pre¬ 
judice,  one  of  which  disables  almost  every  man  who 
talks  to  you  from  representing  things  as  he  ought. 
For  which  reason  I  am  come  to  a  resolution  of 


1  ‘  F.  J.’  (folio). 
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believing  nothing  I  hear;  and  I  contemn  the  man 
given  to  narration  under  the  appellation  of  a  matter- 
of-fact  man  :  and  according  to  me,  a  matter-of-fact 
man  is  one  whose  life  and  conversation  is  spent  in 
the  report  of  what  is  not  matter  of  fact. 

*  I  remember  when  Prince  Eugene  was  here,  there 
was  no  knowing  his  height  or  figure,  till  you,  Mr. 
Spectator,  gave  the  public  satisfaction  in  that  matter.1 
In  relations,  the  force  of  the  expression  lies  very 
often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  or  the 
gesture,  than  the  words  themselves ;  which  being 
repeated  in  any  other  manner  by  the  undiscerning, 
bear  a  very  different  interpretation  from  their  original 
meaning.  I  must  confess,  I  formerly  have  turned 
this  humour  of  mine  to  very  good  account ;  for 
whenever  I  heard  any  narrations  uttered  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  vehemence,  and  grounded  upon  consider¬ 
able  authority,  I  was  always  ready  to  lay  any  wager 
that  it  was  not  so.  Indeed  I  never  pretended  to  be 
so  rash,  as  to  fix  the  matter  any  particular  way  in 
opposition  to  theirs ;  but  as  there  are  an  hundred 
ways  of  anything  happening,  besides  that  it  has 
happened,  I  only  controverted  its  falling  out  in 
that  one  manner  as  they  settled  it,  and  left  it  to  the 
ninety-nine  other  ways,  and  consequently  had  more 
probability  of  success.  I  had  arrived  at  a  particular 
skill  in  warming  a  man  so  far  in  his  narration,  as  to 
make  him  throw  in  a  little  of  the  marvellous,  and 
then,  if  he  has  much  fire,  the  next  degree  is  the 
impossible.  Now  this  is  always  the  time  for  fixing 
the  wager.  But  this  requires  the  nicest  management, 
otherwise  very  probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the 
old  determination  by  battle.  In  these  conceits  I 
have  been  very  fortunate,  and  have  won  some  wagers 

1  See  No.  3  40.  * 
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of  those  who  have  professedly  valued  themselves 
upon  intelligence,  and  have  put  themselves  to  great 
charge  and  expense  to  be  misinformed  considerably 
sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

‘  Having  got  a  comfortable  sum  by  this  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  public  report,  I  have  brought  myself  now  to 
so  great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more  especially 
to  party  relations,  that  at  the  same  time  I  seem  with 
greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  discourse,  I  certainly 
don’t  know  one  word  of  it,  but  pursue  my  own 
course  of  thought,  whether  upon  business  or  amuse¬ 
ment,  with  much  tranquillity.  I  say  inattention, 
because  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  has  secured  all 
party-liars  from  the  penalty  of  a  wager,1  and  con¬ 
sequently  made  it  unprofitable  to  attend  them. 
However,  good  breeding  obliges  a  man  to  maintain 
the  figure  of  the  keenest  attention,  the  true  posture 
of  which  in  a  coffee-house  I  take  to  consist  in  leaning 
over  a  table,  with  the  edge  of  it  pressing  hard  upon 
your  stomach ;  for  the  more  pain  the  narration  is 
received  with  the  more  gracious  is  your  bending 
over ;  besides  that,  the  narrator  thinks  you  forget 
your  pain  by  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him. 

‘Fort  Knock2  has  occasioned  several  very  per¬ 
plexed  and  inelegant  heats  and  animosities ;  and 
there  was  one  t’other  day  in  a  coffee-house  where  I 
was,  that  took  upon  him  to  clear  that  business  to 

1  By  7  Anne,  cap.  17,  wagers  laid  upon  a  contingency  relating 
to  the  war  with  France  were  declared  void. 

2  Fort  Knoque  or  Knock,  an  important  post  at  the  junction  of 
the  canals  of  Ypres  and  Furnes,  was  taken  by  surprise  on  October 
6,  1712,  by  Captain  De  La  Rue,  of  the  Confederate  army,  who 
had  ascertained  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  during  a  previous  visit 
in  disguise.  So  well  managed  was  the  attack  that  Captain  De  La 
Rue  lost  only  two  men.  Three  French  companies,  and  one  Swiss, 
were  taken  prisoners,  besides  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  governor  of 
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me,  for  he  said  he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be 
that  sort  of  man  that  had  not  strength  of  capacity 
to  be  informed  of  anything  that  depended  merely 
upon  his  being  an  eye-witness,  and  therefore  was 
fully  satisfied  he  could  give  me  no  information,  for 
the  very  same  reason  he  believed  he  could,  for  he 
was  there.  However,  I  heard  him  with  the  same 
greediness  as  Shakespeare  describes  in  the  following 
lines : — 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  on  his  hammer,  thus,  .  .  . 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor’s  news.1 

‘  I  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much 
amazed  at  the  declaimers  in  coffee-houses  as  I 
formerly  was,  being  satisfied  that  they  expect  to 
be  rewarded  for  their  vociferations.  Of  these  liars 
there  are  two  sorts.  The  genius  of  the  first  con¬ 
sists  in  much  impudence  and  a  strong  memory ; 
the  others  have  added  to  these  qualifications  a  good 
understanding  and  smooth  language.  These  there¬ 
fore  have  only  certain  heads,  which  they  are  as 
eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and  may  be  called  embel¬ 
lishers  ;  the  others  repeat  only  what  they  hear  from 
others  as  literally  as  their  parts  of  zeal  will  permit, 
and  are  called  reciters.  Here  was  a  fellow  in  town 
some  years  ago,  who  used  to  divert  himself  by  tell¬ 
ing  a  lie  at  Charing  Cross  in  the  morning  at  eight  of 
the  clock,  and  then  following  it  through  all  parts  of 
the  town  till  eight  at  night ;  at  which  time  he  came 

Ypres  offered  Captain  De  La  Rue  a  large  reward  if  he  would 
give  up  the  fort,  but  the  suggestion  was  rejected  with  scorn,  and  the 
French  troops  retired  from  before  the  place.  On  the  8th,  Colonel 
Rommingen  brought  men  and  supplies  to  the  aid  of  those  holding 
the  fort,  and  the  French  gave  up  the  idea  of  recapturing  it.  Cap¬ 
tain  De  La  Rue  received  handsome  rewards  from  the  States- 
General.  1  ‘  King  John,’  Actjv.  sc.  2. 
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to  a  club  of  his  friends,  and  diverted  them  with  an 
account  what  censure  it  had  at  Will’s  in  Covent 
Garden,  how  dangerous  it  was  believed  to  be  at 
Child’s,  and  what  inference  they  drew  from  it  with 
relation  to  stocks  at  Jonathan’s.  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  travel  with  this  gentleman  I  speak  of  in 
search  of  one  of  his  falsehoods ;  and  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  when  they  have  described  the  very  man  they 
have  spoken  to,  as  him  who  first  reported  it,  tall  or 
short,  black  or  fair,  a  gentleman  or  a  ragamuffin, 
according  as  they  liked  the  intelligence.  I  have  heard 
one  of  our  ingenious  writers  of  news  say,  that  when 
he  has  had  a  customer  come  with  an  advertisement 
of  an  apprentice  or  a  wife  run  away,  he  has  desired 
the  advertiser  to  compose  himself  a  little  before  he 
dictated  the  description  of  the  offender  :  for  when  a 
person  is  put  into  a  public  paper  by  a  man  who  is 
angry  with  him,  the  real  description  of  such  person 
is  hid  in  the  deformity  with  which  the  angry  man 
described  him ;  therefore  this  fellow  always  made 
his  customers  describe  him  as  he  would  the  day 
before  he  offended,  or  else  he  was  sure  he  would 
never  find  him  out.  These  and  many  other  hints  I 
could  suggest  to  you  for  the  elucidation  of  all  fac¬ 
tions  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  your  own  sagacity  to  improve 
or  neglect  this  speculation.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant.’ 


Postscript  to  the  Spectator,  Numb.  502. 

N.B. — There  are  in  the  play  of  the  ‘Self-Tor¬ 
mentor  ’  of  Terence’s,  which  is  allowed  a  most 
excellent  comedy,  several  incidents  which  would 
draw  tears  from  any  man  of  sense,  and  not  one 
which  would  move  his  laughter.  T. 
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[STEELE. 

- Adjuro  nunquam  earn  me  deserturum , 

IS.  on,  si  capiundos  mihi  sciam  esse  inimicos  omneis  homines. 
Hanc  mihi  expetivi,  contigit :  conveniunt  mores :  valeant 
Qui  inter  nos  dissidium  volunt :  hanc,  nisi  mors, 

Mi  adimet  nemo.  — Ter.,  Andr.,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

I  SHOULD  esteem  myself  a  very  happy  man,  if 
my  speculations  could  in  the  least  contribute  to 
the  rectifying  the  conduct  of  my  readers  in  one 
of  the  most  important  affairs  of  life,  to  wit,  their 
choice  in  marriage.  This  state  is  the  foundation  of 
community  and  the  chief  band  of  society ;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  can  be  too  frequent  on  subjects  which 
may  give  light  to  my  unmarried  readers  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  which  is  so  essential  to  their  following  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery.  A  virtuous  disposition,  a  good 
understanding,  an  agreeable  person,  and  an  easy 
fortune,  are  the  things  which  should  be  chiefly  re¬ 
garded  on  this  occasion.  Because  my  present  view 
is  to  direct  a  young  lady,  who,  I  think,  is  now  in 
doubt  whom  to  take  of  many  lovers,  I  shall  talk  at 
this  time  to  my  female  reader.  The  advantages,  as 
I  was  going  to  say,  of  sense,  beauty,  and  riches,  are 
what  are  certainly  the  chief  motives  to  a  prudent 
young  woman  of  fortune  for  changing  her  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  she  has  to  have  her  eye  upon  each  of 
these,  she  is  to  ask  herself  whether  the  man  who  has 
most  of  these  recommendations  in  the  lump  is  not 
the  most  desirable.  He  that  has  excellent  talents, 
with  a  moderate  estate,  and  an  agreeable  person,  is 
preferable  to  him  who  is  only  rich,  if  it  were  only 
that  good  faculties  may  purchase  riches,  but  riches 
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cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  I  do  not 
mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  to  entertain,  is  what 
should  be  highly  valued,  except  it  is  founded  upon 
good  nature  and  humanity.  There  are  many  inge¬ 
nious  men  whose  abilities  do  little  else  but  make 
themselves  and  those  about  them  uneasy :  such  are 
those  who  are  far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of  the  town, 
who  cannot  support  life  without  quick  sensations 
and  gay  reflections,  and  are  strangers  to  tranquillity, 
to  right  reason,  and  a  calm  motion  of  spirits  without 
transport  or  dejection.  These  ingenious  men,  of  all 
men  living,  are  most  to  be  avoided  by  her  who  would 
be  happy  in  an  husband.  They  are  immediately 
sated  with  possession,  and  must  necessarily  fly  to 
new  acquisitions  of  beauty  to  pass  away  the  whiling 
moments  and  intervals  of  life ;  for  with  them  every 
hour  is  heavy  that  is  not  joyful.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  man  of  wit  and  sense  that  can  reflect  upon 
his  own  make,  and  that  of  his  partner,  with  the  eyes 
of  reason  and  honour,  and  who  believes  he  offends 
against  both  these  if  he  does  not  look  upon  the 
woman  (who  chose  him  to  be  under  his  protection 
in  sickness  and  health)  with  the  utmost  gratitude, 
whether  from  that  moment  she  is  shining  or  defec¬ 
tive  in  person  or  mind :  I  say  there  are  those  who 
think  themselves  bound  to  supply  with  good  nature 
the  failings  of  those  who  love  them,  and  who  always 
think  those  the  objects  of  love  and  pity  who  came 
to  their  arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  admiration. 

Of  this  latter  sort  is  Lysander,  a  man  of  wit, 
learning,  sobriety,  and  good  nature,  of  birth  and 
estate  below  no  woman  to  accept,  and  of  whom  it 
might  be  said,  should  he  succeed  in  his  present 
wishes,  his  mistress  raised  his  fortune,  but  not  that 
she  made  it.  When  a  woman  is  deliberating  with 
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herself  whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near  each 
other  in  other  pretensions,  certainly  he  of  best 
understanding  is  to  be  preferred.  Life  hangs  heavily 
in  the  repeated  conversation  of  one  who  has  no 
imagination  to  be  fired  at  the  several  occasions  and 
objects  which  come  before  him,  or  who  cannot  strike 
out  of  his  reflections  new  paths  of  pleasing  discourse. 
Honest  Will  Thrash  and  his  wife,  though  not 
married  above  four  months,  have  scarce  had  a  word 
to  say  to  each  other  this  six  weeks ;  and  one  cannot 
form  to  one’s  self  a  sillier  picture  than  these  two 
creatures  in  solemn  pomp  and  plenty  unable  to 
enjoy  their  fortunes,  and  at  a  full  stop  among  a 
crowd  of  servants,  to  whose  taste  of  life  they  are 
beholden  for  the  little  satisfactions  by  which  they 
can  be  understood  to  be  so  much  as  barely  in  being. 
The  hours  of  the  day,  the  distinctions  of  noon  and 
night,  dinner  and  supper,  are  the  greatest  notices 
they  are  capable  of.  This  is  perhaps  representing 
the  life  of  a  very  modest  woman,  joined  to  a  dull 
fellow,  more  insipid  than  it  really  deserves ;  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  to  exalt  the  commerce  with  an 
ingenious  companion  too  high,  to  say  that  every 
new  accident  or  object  which  comes  into  such  a 
gentleman’s  way  gives  his  wife  new  pleasures  and 
satisfactions.  The  approbation  of  his  words  and 
actions  is  a  continual  new  feast  to  her ;  nor  can  she 
enough  applaud  her  good  fortune  in  having  her  life 
varied  every  hour,  her  mind  more  improved,  and 
her  heart  more  glad  from  every  circumstance  which 
they  meet  with.  He  will  lay  out  his  invention  in 
forming  new  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  make 
the  fortune  she  has  brought  him  subservient  to  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  her  and  hers.  A  man  of 
sense  who  is  thus  obliged  is  ever  contriving  the 
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happiness  of  her  who  did  him  so  great  a  distinction  ; 
while  the  fool  is  ungrateful  without  vice  ;  and  never 
returns  a  favour  because  he  is  not  sensible  of  it.  I 
would,  methinks,  have  so  much  to  say  for  myself 
that  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  him  who  treated  me 
ill,  he  should  be  sensible  when  he  did  so  :  his  con¬ 
science  should  be  of  my  side,  whatever  became  of 
his  inclination.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  the  insipid 
choice  which  has  been  made  by  those  who  have  the 
care  of  young  women,  that  the  marriage  state  itself 
has  been  liable  to  so  much  ridicule.  But  a  well- 
chosen  love,  moved  by  passion  on  both  sides,  and 
perfected  by  the  generosity  of  one  party,  must  be 
adorned  with  so  many  handsome  incidents  on  the 
other  side,  that  every  particular  couple  would  be  an 
example  in  many  circumstances  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
species.  I  shall  end  the  chat  upon  this  subject  with 
a  couple  of  letters,  one  from  a  lover  who  is  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  way  of  bargaining  on  these 
occasions ;  and  the  other  from  his  rival,  who  has  a 
less  estate,  but  great  gallantry  of  temper.  As  for 
my  man  of  prudence,  he 1  makes  love,  as  he  says,  as 
if  he  were  already  a  father,  and  laying  aside  the 
passion,  comes  to  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

‘  Madam, 

‘MY  counsel  has  perused  the  inventory  of  your 
estate,  and  considered  what  estate  you  have, 
which  it  seems  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  male  heirs 
of  your  body ;  but,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
right  heirs  of  your  uncle  Edward  for  ever.  Thus, 
madam,  I  am  advised  you  cannot  (the  remainder 
not  being  in  you)  dock  the  entail ;  by  which  means 
my  estate,  which  is  fee-simple,  will  come  by  the 

1  ‘  Who,’  in  original  editions. 
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settlement  proposed  to  your  children  begotten  by 
me,  whether  they  are  males  or  females;  but  my 
children  begotten  upon  you  will  not  inherit  your 
lands,  except  I  beget  a  son.  Now,  madam,  since 
things  are  so,  you  are  a  woman  of  that  prudence, 
and  understand  the  world  so  well  as  not  to  expect  I 
should  give  you  more  than  you  can  give  me. 

I  am,  Madam,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

T.  W.’ 

The  other  lover’s  estate  is  less  than  this  gentle¬ 
man’s,  but  he  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 


‘  Madam, 

‘  J  HAVE  given  in  my  estate  to  your  counsel,  and 
desired  my  own  lawyer  to  insist  upon  no  terms 
which  your  friends  can  propose  for  your  certain 
ease  and  advantage  :  for  indeed  I  have  no  notion 
of  making  difficulties  of  presenting  you  with  what 
cannot  make  me  happy  without  you. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  Servant, 

B.  T.’ 

You  must  know  the  relations  have  met  upon  this, 
and  the  girl  being  mightily  taken  with  the  latter 
epistle,  she  is  laughed  out,  and  Uncle  Edward  is  to 
be  dealt  with  to  make  her  a  suitable  match  to  the 
worthy  gentleman  who  has  told  her  he  does  not  care 
a  farthing  for  her.  All  I  hope  for  is,  that  the  lady 
fair  will  make  use  of  the  first  light  night  to  show 
B.  T.  she  understands  a  marriage  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  common  bargain.  T. 
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Na  523.  Thursday ,  Oct.  30,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


- Nunc  augur  Apollo, 

Nunc  Lycice  sortes,  nunc  et  Jove  missus  ab  ipso 
hiterpres  divum  fert  horridajussa  per  auras. 

Scilicet  is  superis  labor - 

— Virg.,  jEn.  iv.  376. 

I  AM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  discovery 
of  any  rising  genius  among  my  countrymen. 
For  this  reason  I  have  read  over,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  late  miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope,1 
in  which  there  are  many  excellent  compositions  of 
that  ingenious  gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure, 
of  the  same  kind,  in  perusing  a  poem  that  is  just 
published  c  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace,’ 2  and  which, 
I  hope,  will  meet  with  such  a  reward  from  its 
patrons,  as  so  noble  a  performance  deserves.  I  was 
particularly  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  author  had 
not  amused  himself  with  fables  out  of  the  Pagan 
theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  anything  of  this 
nature,  he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modern  authors,  whose  learning  very 
often  extends  no  further  than  Ovid’s  ‘  Metamor¬ 
phoses,’  do  not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man, 
without  mixing  a  parcel  of  schoolboy  tales  with  the 

1  Pope,  then  aged  twenty-four,  edited  a  volume  of  Miscellanies 
brought  out  by  Bernard  Lintot  in  1712.  This  volume  contained 
the  first  draft  of  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock,’  besides  translations  from 
Statius  and  Ovid,  and  other  pieces. 

2  Thomas  Tickell’s  ‘  Poem  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  on  the  Prospect  of  Peace.’  ‘  That  noble  poem,’  as  Addison 
calls  it  in  No.  620,  was  published  on  October  28,  as  appears  from 
an  advertisement  in  No.  521.  There  was  a  second  edition  on 
November  5,  1712. 
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recital  of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine 
woman,  among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you  shall 
see  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or  Helen,  than 
on  the  party  concerned.  I  have  known  a  copy  of 
verses  on  a  great  hero  highly  commended,  but  upon 
asking  to  hear  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the 
admirer  of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo, 
or  a  description  of  Polypheme.  At  other  times 
when  I  have  searched  for  the  actions  of  a  great  man, 
who  gave  a  subject  to  the  writer,  I  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  with  the  exploits  of  a  river-god,  or  have  been 
forced  to  attend  a  Fury  in  her  mischievous  progress, 
from  one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we 
are  at  school  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  Pagan  theology,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram 
with  an  heathen  god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a 
manly  panegyric,  that  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colours 
of  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have 
recourse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  no 
thought  can  be  just  which  is  not  founded  in  truth, 
or  at  least  in  that  which  passes  for  such. 

In  mock-heroic  poems,  the  use  of  the  heathen 
mythology  is  not  only  excusable  but  graceful,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  design  of  such  compositions  to  divert, 
by  adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients 
to  low  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ridiculing 
such  kinds  of  machinery  in  modern  writers.  If  any 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  admitting 
these  classical  legends  into  our  serious  compositions, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn  ;  I  would 
recommend  to  their  consideration  the  pastorals  of 
Mr.  Philips.1  One  would  have  thought  it  impos- 

1  See  No.  223. 
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sible  for  this  kind  of  poetry  to  have  subsisted  without 
fawns  and  satyrs,  wood-nymphs  and  water-nymphs, 
with  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities.  But  we  see  he 
has  given  a  new  life,  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to 
this  way  of  writing  by  substituting,  in  the  place  of 
these  antiquated  fables,  the  superstitious  mythology 
which  prevails  among  the  shepherds  of  our  own 
country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes, 
by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  with  their 
achievements  ;  but  for  a  Christian  author  to  write 
in  the  Pagan  creed,  to  make  Prince  Eugene  a 
favourite  of  Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
between  Bellona  and  the  Marshal  De  Villars,  would 
be  downright  puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet 
that  is  past  sixteen.  It  is  want  of  sufficient  eleva¬ 
tion  in  a  genius  to  describe  realities,  and  place  them 
in  a  shining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourse  to 
such  trifling  antiquated  fables ;  as  a  man  may  write 
a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo,  that  does 
not  know  how  to  draw  the  character  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurd 
practice,  I  shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by 
virtue  of  that  spectatorial  authority  with  which  I 
stand  invested : — 

‘  '^/’HEREAS  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in 
all  appearance,  drawing  near ;  being  informed 
that  there  are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend 
to  show  their  talents  on  so  happy  an  occasion,  and 
being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that 
effusion  of  nonsense,  which  we  have  good  cause 
to  apprehend,  I  do  hereby  strictly  require  every 
person,  who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to  remember 
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that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  cate¬ 
chism  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect 
of  him  in  the  first  place  to  make  his  own  poem, 
without  depending  upon  Phoebus  for  any  part  of 
it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of  the  Muses 
by  name.  I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the  send¬ 
ing  of  Mercury  with  any  particular  message  or 
despatch  relating  to  the  peace,  and  shall  by  no 
means  suffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  shape 
of  any  plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this  great  work. 
I  do  further  declare,  that  I  shall  not  allow  the 
destinies  to  have  had  an  hand  in  the  deaths  of  the 
several  thousands  who  have  been  slain  in  the  late 
war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  such  deaths  may  be 
very  well  accounted  for  by  the  Christian  system 
of  powder  and  ball.  I  do  therefore  strictly  forbid 
the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man’s  life  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  fear 
that  Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  business 
on  his  hands,  in  several  poems  which  we  may  now 
suppose  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  also  prohibit  his 
appearance,  unless  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  simile, 
or  any  very  short  allusion,  and  that  even  here  he 
be  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  with  great  caution 
and  circumspection.  I  desire  that  the  same  rule 
may  be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  heathen 
gods,  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every  poem 
to  the  flames  in  which  Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercises 
any  other  act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.  In  short,  I  expect  that  no  pagan  agent 
shall  be  introduced,  or  any  fact  related  which  a  man 
cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience.  Pro¬ 
vided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  several  of  the 

7  l 
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female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  shall  be  still  left 
in  full  possession  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been 
written.  O. 


Na  524.  Friday ,  Oct.  31,  1712 


Nos  populo  damus -  — Sen. 

WHEN  I  first  of  all  took  it  in  my  head  to 
write  dreams  and  visions,  I  determined  to 
print  nothing  of  that  nature,  which  was 
not  of  my  own  invention.  But  several  laborious 
dreamers  have  of  late  communicated  to  me  works 
of  this  nature,  which,  for  their  reputations  and  my 
own,  I  have  hitherto  suppressed.  Had  I  printed 
every  one  that  came  to  my  hands,  my  book  of 
speculations  would  have  been  little  else  but  a  book 
of  visions.  Some  of  my  correspondents  have  indeed 
been  so  very  modest,  as  to  offer  at  an  excuse  for 
their  not  being  in  a  capacity  to  dream  better.  I 
have  by  me,  for  example,  the  dream  of  a  young 
gentleman  not  past  fifteen.  I  have  likewise  by  me 
the  dream  of  a  person  of  quality,  and  another  called 
the  ladies’  dream.  In  these,  and  other  pieces  of  the 


1  This  paper  bears  no  signature,  and  the  opening  paragraph  may 
be  by  either  Steele  or  Addison.  The  Dream  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  joint  production  of  Alexander  Dunlop,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Glasgow  University,  and  a  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  traded  to 
Sweden,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  disordered  his  wits  by 
falling  in  love  with  Queen  Christina.  Alexander  Dunlop  (1684— 
1747),  born  in  America,  where  his  father,  the  Principal  of  Glas¬ 
gow  University,  was  an  exile  till  the  Revolution,  became  Greek 
Professor  at  Glasgow,  and  published  in  1736  a  Grammar,  which 
was  used  for  many  years  in  Scottish  universities. 
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same  nature,  it  is  supposed  the  usual  allowances 
will  be  made  to  the  age,  condition,  and  sex  of  the 
dreamer.  To  prevent  this  inundation  of  dreams, 
which  daily  flows  in  upon  me,  I  shall  apply  to  all 
dreamers  of  dreams,  the  advice  which  Epictetus  has 
couched  after  his  manner  in  a  very  simple  and  con¬ 
cise  precept :  ‘  Never  tell  thy  dreams,’  says  that 
philosopher,  ‘  for  though  thou  thyself  mayest  take 
a  pleasure  in  telling  thy  dream,  another  will  take 
no  pleasure  in  hearing  it.’  After  this  short  preface, 
I  must  do  justice  to  two  or  three  visions  which  I 
have  lately  published,  and  which  I  have  owned  to 
have  been  written  by  other  hands.  I  shall  add  a 
dream  to  these,  which  comes  to  me  from  Scot¬ 
land,  by  one  who  declares  himself  of  that  country, 
and  for  all  I  know  may  be  second-sighted.  There 
is,  indeed,  something  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  John 
Bunyan  ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  certain  sublime, 
which  that  author  was  never  master  of.  I  shall 
publish  it,  because  I  question  not  but  it  will  fall 
in  with  the  taste  of  all  my  popular  readers,  and 
amuse  the  imaginations  of  those  who  are  more 
profound  ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
is  the  last  dream  which  I  intend  to  publish  this 
season  : — 


‘  Sir, 

j  WAS  last  Sunday,  in  the  evening,  led  into 
a  serious  reflection  on  the  reasonableness  of 
virtue,  and  great  folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent 
sermon  I  had  heard  that  afternoon  in  my  parish 
church.  Among  other  observations,  the  preacher 
showed  us  that  the  temptations  which  the  tempter 
proposed  were  all  on  a  supposition  that  we  are 
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either  madmen  or  fools,  or  with  an  intention  to 
render  us  such  ;  that  in  no  other  affair  we  would 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  imposed  upon,  in  a  case 
so  plainly  and  clearly  against  our  visible  interest. 
His  illustrations  and  arguments  carried  so  much 
persuasion  and  conviction  with  them,  that  they  re¬ 
mained  a  considerable  while  fresh,  and  working  in 
my  memory ;  until  at  last  the  mind,  fatigued  with 
thought,  gave  way  to  the  forcible  oppressions  of 
slumber  and  sleep,  whilst  fancy,  unwilling  yet  to 
drop  the  subject,  presented  me  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  vision  : — 

‘  Methought  I  was  just  awoke  out  of  a  sleep,  that 
I  could  never  remember  the  beginning  of ;  the  place 
where  I  found  myself  to  be  was  a  wide  and  spacious 
plain,  full  of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down 
through  several  beaten  paths,  whereof  some  few  were 
straight,  and  in  direct  lines  ;  but  most  of  them  wind¬ 
ing  and  turning  like  a  labyrinth  ;  but  yet  it  appeared 
to  me  afterwards,  that  these  last  all  met  in  one  issue, 
so  that  many  that  seemed  to  steer  quite  contrary 
courses,  did  at  length  meet  and  face  one  another, 
to  the  no  little  amazement  of  many  of  them. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  the  plain  there  was  a  great 
fountain  :  they  called  it  the  Spring  of  Self-Love ;  out 
of  it  issued  two  rivulets  to  the  eastward  and  west¬ 
ward  ;  the  name  of  the  first  was  Heavenly  Wisdom  ; 
its  water  was  wonderfully  clear,  but  of  a  yet  more 
wonderful  effect;  the  other’s  name  was  Worldly 
Wisdom ;  its  water  was  thick,  and  yet  far  from 
being  dormant  or  stagnating,  for  it  was  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  violent  agitation,  which  kept  the  travellers, 
whom  I  shall  mention  by  and  by,  from  being  sensible 
of  the  foulness  and  thickness  of  the  water,  which 
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had  this  effect,  that  it  intoxicated  those  that  drunk 
it,  and  made  them  mistake  every  object  that  lay 
before  them ;  both  rivulets  were  parted  near  their 
springs  into  so  many  others  as  there  were  straight 
and  crooked  paths,  which  they  attended  all  along  to 
their  respective  issues. 

‘  I  observed  from  the  several  paths  many  now  and 
then  diverting,  to  refresh  and  otherwise  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  their  journey,  to  the  respective  rivulets 
that  ran  near  them ;  they  contracted  a  very  observ¬ 
able  courage  and  steadiness  in  what  they  were  about, 
by  drinking  these  waters.  At  the  end  of  the  per¬ 
spective  of  every  straight  path,  all  which  did  end  in 
one  issue  and  point,  appeared  a  high  pillar,  all  of 
diamond,  casting  rays  as  bright  as  those  of  the  sun 
into  the  paths ;  which  rays  had  also  certain  sym¬ 
pathising  and  alluring  virtues  in  them,  so  that  who¬ 
soever  had  made  some  considerable  progress  in  his 
journey  onwards  towards  the  pillar,  by  the  repeated 
impression  of  these  rays  upon  him,  was  wrought  into 
an  habitual  inclination  and  conversion  of  his  sight 
towards  it,  so  that  it  grew  at  last  in  a  manner  natural 
to  him  to  look  and  gaze  upon  it,  whereby  he  was 
kept  steadily  in  the  straight  paths,  which  alone  led 
to  that  radiant  body,  the  beholding  of  which  was 
now  grown  a  gratification  to  his  nature. 

‘  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  there  was 
a  great  black  tower,  out  of  the  centre  of  which 
streamed  a  long  succession  of  flames,  which  did 
rise  even  above  the  clouds ;  it  gave  a  very  great 
light  to  the  whole  plain,  which  did  sometimes 
outshine  the  light,  and  oppressed  the  beams  of 
the  adamantine  pillar,  though,  by  the  observation  I 
made  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  for  any 
diminution  of  light,  but  that  this  lay  in  the  travellers, 
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who  would  sometimes  step  out  of  the  straight  paths, 
where  they  lost  the  full  prospect  of  the  radiant 
pillar,  and  saw  it  but  sideways ;  but  the  great  light 
from  the  black  tower,  which  was  somewhat  parti¬ 
cularly  scorching  to  them,  would  generally  light  and 
hasten  them  to  their  proper  climate  again. 

‘  Round  about  the  black  tower  there  was,  me- 
thought,  many  thousands  of  huge  misshapen  ugly 
monsters ;  these  had  great  nets,  which  they  were 
perpetually  plying  and  casting  towards  the  crooked 
paths,  and  they  would  now  and  then  catch  up 
those  that  were  nearest  to  them ;  these  they  took 
up  straight,  and  whirled  over  the  walls  into  the 
flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no  more  seen  nor 
heard  of. 

‘They  would  sometimes  cast  their  nets  towards 
the  right  paths  to  catch  the  stragglers,  whose  eyes, 
for  want  of  frequent  drinking  at  the  brook  that  ran 
by  them,  grew  dim,  whereby  they  lost  their  way; 
these  would  sometimes  very  narrowly  miss  being 
catched  away,  but  I  could  not  hear  whether  any  of 
these  had  ever  been  so  unfortunate,  that  had  been 
before  very  hearty  in  the  straight  paths. 

‘  I  considered  all  these  strange  sights  with  great 
attention,  until  at  last  I  was  interrupted  by  a  cluster 
of  the  travellers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who  came  up 
to  me,  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  presently 
fell  to  singing  and  dancing ;  they  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  so  carried  me  away  along  with  them. 
After  I  had  followed  them  a  considerable  while, 
I  perceived  I  had  lost  the  black  tower  of  light,  at 
which  I  greatly  wondered ;  but  as  I  looked  and 
gazed  round  about  me,  and  saw  nothing,  I  began 
to  fancy  my  first  vision  had  been  but  a  dream,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality  ;  but  then  I  con- 
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sidered,  that  if  I  could  fancy  to  see  what  was  not, 
I  might  as  well  have  an  illusion  wrought  on  me  at 
present,  and  not  see  what  was  really  before  me.  I 
was  very  much  confirmed  in  this  thought,  by  the 
effect  I  then  just  observed  the  water  of  Worldly 
Wisdom  had  upon  me ;  for  as  I  had  drunk  a  little 
of  it  again,  I  felt  a  very  sensible  effect  in  my  head ; 
methought  it  distracted  and  disordered  all  there ; 
this  made  me  stop  of  a  sudden,  suspecting  some 
charm  or  enchantment.  As  I  was  casting  about 
within  myself  what  I  should  do,  and  whom  to  apply 
to  in  this  case,  I  spied  at  some  distance  off  me  a  man 
beckoning!  and  making  signs  to  me  to  come  over 
to  him.  I  cried  to  him,  I  did  not  know  the  way. 
He  then  called  to  me  audibly,  to  step  at  least  out 
of  the  path  I  was  in,  for  if  I  stayed  there  any  longer 
I  was  in  danger  to  be  catched  in  a  great  net  that 
was  just  hanging  over  me  and  ready  to  catch  me 
up ;  that  he  wondered  I  was  so  blind  or  so  dis¬ 
tracted  as  not  to  see  so  imminent  and  visible  a 
danger ;  assuring  me,  that  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of 
that  way  he  would  come  to  me  to  lead  me  into  a 
more  secure  path.  This  I  did,  and  he  brought  me 
his  palm  full  of  the  water  of  Heavenly  Wisdom, 
which  was  of  very  great  use  to  me,  for  my  eyes 
were  straight  cleared  and  I  saw  the  great  black 
tower  just  before  me ;  but  the  great  net,  which  I 
spied  so  near  me,  cast  me  in  such  a  terror  that  I 
ran  back  as  far  as  I  could  in  one  breath  without 
looking  behind  me ;  then  my  benefactor  thus  be¬ 
spoke  me,  “You  have  made  the  wonderfullest  escape 
in  the  world  :  the  water  you  used  to  drink  is  of 
a  bewitching  nature,  you  would  else  have  been 
mightily  shocked  at  the  deformities  and  meanness 
of  the  place ;  for  beside  the  set  of  blind  fools  in 
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whose  company  you  was,  you  may  now  observe 
many  others  who  are  only  bewitched  after  another 
no  less  dangerous  manner.  Look  a  little  that  way ; 
there  goes  a  crowd  of  passengers,  they  have  indeed 
so  good  a  head  as  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
blinded  by  this  bewitching  water ;  the  black  tower 
is  not  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  they  see  it  when¬ 
ever  they  look  up  to  it ;  but  see  how  they  go 
sideways,  and  with  their  eyes  downwards  as  if  they 
were  mad,  that  they  may  thus  rush  into  the  net 
without  being  beforehand  troubled  at  the  thought 
of  so  miserable  a  destruction.  Their  wills  are  so 
perverse,  and  their  hearts  so  fond  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  place,  that  rather  than  forego  them  they  will 
run  all  hazards,  and  venture  upon  all  the  miseries 
and  woes  before  them. 

* 

‘“See  there  that  other  company;  though  they 
should  drink  none  of  the  bewitching  water,  yet  they 
take  a  course  bewitching  and  deluding :  see  how 
they  choose  the  crookedest  paths,  whereby  they  have 
often  the  black  tower  behind  them,  and  sometimes 
see  the  radiant  column  sideways,  which  gives  them 
some  weak  glimpse  of  it.  These  fools  content 
themselves  with  that,  not  knowing  whether  any 
other  have  any  more  of  its  influence  and  light 
than  themselves ;  this  road  is  called  that  of  Super¬ 
stition  or  Human  Invention  ;  they  grossly  overlook 
that  which  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  place  prescribe 
to  them,  and  contrive  some  other  scheme  and  set 
of  directions  and  prescriptions  for  themselves  which 
they  hope  will  serve  their  turn.”  He  showed  me 
many  other  kinds  of  fools,  which  put  me  quite  out 
of  humour  with  the  place.  At  last  he  carried  me 
to  the  right  paths,  where  I  found  true  and  solid 
pleasure,  which  entertained  me  all  the  way  until  we 
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came  in  closer  sight  of  the  pillar,  where  the  satis¬ 
faction  increased  to  that  measure  that  my  faculties 
were  not  able  to  contain  it ;  in  the  straining  of 
them  I  was  violently  waked,  not  a  little  grieved  at 
the  vanishing  of  so  pleasing  a  dream. 

*  Glasgow,  Sept.  29.’ 
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[HUGHES. 


«  s~\  CO  5/  \  1  jjs  r  )  >r  \  if 

U  O  €6?  TO  acocppo V  67T  ap€T7)V  T  a^COV  6/3G)?, 

Zrj\a>Tos  avOpMTTounv. — Eurip.,  fr.  Stheneboea. 

IT  is  my  custom  to  take  frequent  opportunities 
of  inquiring  from  time  to  time,  what  success 
my  speculations  meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am 
glad  to  find,  in  particular,  that  my  discourses  on 
marriage  have  been  well  received.  A  friend  of 
mine  gives  me  to  understand,  from  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons,  that  more  licences  have  been  taken  out  there 
of  late  than  usual.  I  am  likewise  informed  of 
several  pretty  fellows  who  have  resolved  to  com¬ 
mence  heads  of  families  by  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  One  of  them  writes  me  word  that 
he  is  ready  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
provided  I  will  give  it  him  under  my  hand  (as  I 
now  do),  that  a  man  may  show  his  face  in  good 
companv  after  he  is  married,  and  that  he  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  treat  a  woman  with  kindness  who 
puts  herself  into  his  power  for  life. 

I  have  other  letters  on  this  subject,  which  say 
that  I  am  attempting  to  make  a  revolution  in  the 
world  of  gallantry,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it 
will  be  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sprightliest  wit  and 
satire  of  the  last  age  will  be  lost.  That  a  bashful 
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fellow,  upon  changing  his  condition,  will  be  no 
longer  puzzled  how  to  stand  the  raillery  of  his 
facetious  companions ;  that  he  need  not  own  he 
married  only  to  plunder  an  heiress  of  her  fortune, 
nor  pretend  that  he  uses  her  ill  to  avoid  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  1  name  of  a  fond  husband. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  speak  my  opinion  of  great  part 
of  the  writings  which  once  prevailed  among  us 
under  the  notion  of  humour,  they  are  such  as 
would  tempt  one  to  think  there  had  been  an 
association  among  the  wits  of  those  times  to  rally 
legitimacy  out  of  our  island.  A  state  of  wedlock 
was  the  common  mark  for  all  the  adventurers  in 
farce  and  comedy,  as  well  as  the  essayers  in  lampoon 
and  satire  to  shoot  at ;  and  nothing  was  a  more 
standing  jest  in  all  clubs  of  fashionable  mirth  and 
gay  conversation.  It  was  determined  among  those 
airy  critics,  that  the  appellation  of  a  sober  man 
should  signify  a  spiritless  fellow.  And  I  am  apt 
to  think  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  mod- 

o 

nature,  a  word  so  peculiarly  elegant  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  that  some  have  affirmed  it  cannot  well  be 
expressed  in  any  other,  came  first  to  be  rendered 
suspicious,  and  in  danger  of  being  transferred  from 
its  original  sense  to  so  distant  an  idea  as  that 
of  folly. 

I  must  confess  it  has  been  my  ambition,  in  the 
course  of  my  writings,  to  restore  as  well  as  I  was 
able  the  proper  ideas  of  things.  And  as  I  have 
attempted  this  already  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  in 
several  papers,2  I  shall  here  add  some  further  obser¬ 
vations  which  occur  to  me  on  the  same  head. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  thought,  by  our  fine  gentle¬ 
men,  so  indispensable  an  ornament  in  fashionable 

1  ‘Scandalous’  (folio).  2  See  Nos.  33,  479,  490,  522. 
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life  as  love.  ‘  A  knight  errant,’  says  Don  Quixote, 
‘  without  a  mistress  is  like  a  tree  without  leaves  ’ ; 
and  a  man  of  mode  among  us,  who  has  not  some 
fair  one  to  sigh  for,  might  as  well  pretend  to  appear 
dressed  without  his  periwig.  We  have  lovers  in 
prose  innumerable.  All  our  pretenders  to  rhyme 
are  professed  inamoratos ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  poet, 
good  or  bad,  to  be  heard  of,  who  has  not  some  real 
or  supposed  Sacharissa 1  to  improve  his  vein. 

If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  love  must  be 
certainly  so  in  a  much  higher  degree.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  the  frivolous  affectation  of 
attracting  the  eyes  of  women  with  whom  you  are 
only  captivated  by  way  of  amusement,  and  of  whom 
perhaps  you  know  nothing  more  than  their  features, 
and  a  regular  and  uniform  endeavour  to  make  your¬ 
self  valuable,  both  as  a  friend  and  lover,  to  one 
whom  you  have  chosen  to  be  the  companion  of 
your  life.  The  first  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand 
fopperies,  silly  artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps 
barbarities ;  or  at  best  arises  no  higher  than  to  a 
kind  of  dancing-school  breeding,  to  give  the  person 
a  more  sparkling  air.  The  latter  is  the  parent  of 
substantial  virtues  and  agreeable  qualities,  and  culti¬ 
vates  the  mind  while  it  improves  the  behaviour. 
The  passion  of  love  to  a  mistress,  even  where  it 
is  most  sincere,  resembles  too  much  the  flame  of  a 
fever ;  that  to  a  wife  is  like  the  vital  heat. 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  by 
men  of  good-nature  to  their  wives,  were  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  written  by  men  of  gallantry  to 
their  mistresses,  the  former,  notwithstanding  any 
inequality  of  style,  would  appear  to  have  the  ad- 

1  The  name  under  which  Waller  celebrated  in  his  verse  Dorothy 
Sidney,  afterwards  Countess  of  Sunderland.  , 
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vantage.  Friendship,  tenderness,  and  constancy, 
dressed  in  a  simplicity  of  expression,  recommend 
themselves  by  a  more  native  elegance  than  passionate 
raptures,  extravagant  encomiums,  and  slavish  adora¬ 
tion.  If  we  were  admitted  to  search  the  cabinet  of 
the  beautiful  Narcissa,  among  heaps  of  epistles  from 
several  admirers,  which  are  there  preserved  with 
equal  care,  how  few  should  we  find  but  would 
make  any  one  sick  in  the  reading,  except  her  who 
is  flattered  by  them  ?  But  in  how  different  a  style 
must  the  wise  Benevolus,  who  converses  with  that 
good  sense  and  good  humour  among  all  his  friends, 
write  to  a  wife  who  is  the  worthy  object  of  his 
utmost  affection !  Benevolus,  both  in  public  and 
private,  on  all  occasions  of  life,  appears  to  have 
every  good  quality  and  desirable  ornament.  Abroad 
he  is  reverenced  and  esteemed ;  at  home  beloved 
and  happy.  The  satisfaction  he  enjoys  there  settles 
into  an  habitual  complacency,  which  shines  in  his 
countenance,  enlivens  his  wit,  and  seasons  his  con¬ 
versation.  Even  those  of  his  acquaintance  who 
have  never  seen  him  in  his  retirement  are  sharers 
in  the  happiness  of  it ;  and  it  is  very  much  owing 
to  his  being  the  best  and  best  beloved  of  husbands, 
that  he  is  the  most  steadfast  of  friends,  and  the 
most  agreeable  of  companions. 

There  is  a  sensible  pleasure  in  contemplating  such 
beautiful  instances  of  domestic  life.  The  happiness 
of  the  conjugal  state  appears  heightened  to  the 
highest  degree  it  is  capable  of,  when  we  see  two 
persons  of  accomplished  minds,  not  only  united  in 
the  same  interests  and  affections,  but  in  their  taste 
of  the  same  improvements,  pleasures,  and  diversions. 
Pliny,  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  politest 
writers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  left  us, 
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in  his  letter  to  Hispulla,  his  wife’s  aunt,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  family  pieces  of  this  kind  I  have 
ever  met  with.1  I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a 
translation  of  it ;  and  I  believe  the  reader  will  be  of 
my  opinion,  that  conjugal  love  is  drawn  in  it  with  a 
delicacy  which  makes  it  appear  to  be,  as  I  have  repre¬ 
sented  it,  an  ornament  as  well  as  a  virtue  : — 

‘Pliny  to  Hispulla. 

'As.1  remember  that  great  affection  which  was 
between  you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and 
know  you  love  his  daughter  as  your  own,  so  as  not 
only  to  express  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts, 
but  even  to  supply  that  of  the  best  of  fathers,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that  she 
proves  worthy  of  her  father,  worthy  of  you,  and  of 
your  and  her  ancestors.  Her  ingenuity  is  admirable  ; 
her  frugality  extraordinary.  She  loves  me,  the  surest 
pledge  of  her  virtue ;  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderful 
disposition  to  learning,  which  she  has  acquired  from 
her  affection  to  me.  She  reads  my  writings,  studies 
them,  and  even  gets  them  by  heart.  You’d  smile 
to  see  the  concern  she  is  in  when  I  have  a  cause  to 
plead,  and  the  joy  she  shows  when  it  is  over.  She 
finds  means  to  have  the  first  news  brought  her  of 
the  success  I  meet  with  in  court,  how  I  am  heard, 
and  what  decree  is  made.  If  I  recite  anything  in 
public,  she  cannot  refrain  from  placing  herself 
privately  in  some  corner  to  hear,  where  with  the 
utmost  delight  she  feasts  on  my  applauses.  Some¬ 
times  she  sings  my  verses  and  accompanies  them 
with  the  lute,  without  any  master,  except  Love,  the 
best  of  instructors.  From  these  instances  I  take 

1  Book  iv.  Epist.  19. 
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the  most  certain  omens  of  our  perpetual  and  in¬ 
creasing  happiness  ;  since  her  affection  is  not  founded 
on  my  youth  and  person,  which  must  gradually 
decay,  but  she  is  in  love  with  the  immortal  part  of 
me,  my  glory  and  reputation.  Nor  indeed  could 
less  be  expected  from  one  who  had  the  happiness 
to  receive  her  education  from  you,  who  in  your 
house  was  accustomed  to  everything  that  was  virtuous 
and  decent,  and  even  began  to  love  me  by  your  re¬ 
commendation.  For,  as  you  had  always  the  greatest 
respect  for  my  mother,  you  were  pleased  from  my 
infancy  to  form  me,  to  commend  me,  and  kindly  to 
presage  I  should  be  one  day  what  my  wife  fancies 
I  am.  Accept  therefore  our  united  thanks ;  mine, 
that  you  have  bestowed  her  on  me,  and  hers,  that 
you  have  given  me  to  her,  as  a  mutual  grant  of  joy 
and  felicity.’ 


N°-  526.  Monday ,  Nov.  3,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Fortius  utere  loris. — Ovid,  Met.  ii.  127. 

I  AM  very  loth  to  come  to  extremities  with  the 
young  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  following 
letter,  and  do  not  care  to  chastise  them  with 
my  own  hand,  till  I  am  forced  by  provocations  too 
great  to  be  suffered  without  the  absolute  destruc¬ 
tion  of  my  spectatorial  dignity.  The  crimes  of  these 
offenders  are  placed  under  the  observation  of  one  of 
my  chief  officers,  who  is  posted  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  between  London  and  Westminster.  As 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  capacity,  resolution, 
and  integrity  of  the  person  deputed  by  me  to  give 
an  account  of  enormities,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
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soon  have  before  me  all  proper  notices  which  are 
requisite  for  the  amendment  of  manners  in  public, 
and  the  instruction  of  each  individual  of  the  human 
species  in  what  is  due  from  him,  in  respect  to  the 
whole  body  of  mankind.  The  present  paper  shall 
consist  only  of  the  above-mentioned  letter,  and  the 
copy  of  a  deputation  which  I  have  given  to  my 
trusty  friend,  Mr.  John  Sly;1  wherein  he  is  charged 
to  notify  to  me  all  that  is  necessary  for  my  ani¬ 
madversion  upon  the  delinquents  mentioned  by  my 
correspondent,  as  well  as  all  others  described  in  the 
said  deputation. 

‘  To  the  Spectator-General  of  Great 
Britain. 

‘  I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I  must 
call  you 

‘  Dear  Dumb, 

‘  JOEING  got  again  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
Widow’s  Coffee-House,2  I  shall  from  hence 
give  you  some  account  of  the  behaviour  of  our 
hackney-coachmen  since  my  last.  These  indefatig¬ 
able  gentlemen,  without  the  least  design,  I  daresay, 
of  self-interest  or  advantage  to  themselves,  do  still 
play  as  volunteers  day  and  night  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  enumerat- 

1  John  Sly,  the  facetious  hatter  (see  No.  187),  sometimes  took 
part  in  festive  Whig  gatherings  at  the  Trumpet  in  Shire  Lane. 
Once,  it  is  said,  he  came  into  the  room  on  his  knees,  with  a  tankard 
of  ale  in  his  hands,  to  drink  to  ‘  the  immortal  memory  ’  of 
William  III.,  whereupon  Steele  whispered  to  Hoadly,  ‘Do  laugh; 
it  is  humanity  to  laugh.’  An  order,  in  Steele’s  writing,  to  pay 
Sly  seven  pounds,  with  Sly’s  receipt  on  the  back,  is  in  existence. 

2  See  No.  498. 
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ing  many  particulars,  but  I  must  by  no  means  omit 
to  inform  you  of  an  infant  about  six  foot  high,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was 
seen  in  the  arms  of  an  hackney-coachman  driving  by 
Will’s  Coffee-House  in  Covent  Garden,  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very 
day  wherein  you  published  a  memorial  against  them. 
This  impudent  young  cur,  though  he  could  not 
sit  in  a  coach-box  without  holding,  yet  would  he 
venture  his  neck  to  bid  defiance  to  your  spectatorial 
authority,  or  to  anything  that  you  countenanced. 
Who  he  was  I  know  not,  but  I  heard  this  relation 
this  morning  from  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  this  his  impudence ;  and  I  was  willing  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  him,  as 
holding  it  extremely  requisite  that  you  should  nip 
him  in  the  bud.  But  I  am  myself  most  concerned 
for  my  fellow-Templars,  fellow-students,  and  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  law,  I  mean  such  of  them  as  are 
dignified  and  distinguished  under  the  denomination 
of  a  hackney-coachman.  Such  aspiring  minds  have 
these  ambitious  young  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
themselves  out  of  a  coach-box.  It  is,  however,  an 
unspeakable  comfort  to  me,  that  I  can  now  tell  you 
that  some  of  them  are  grown  so  bashful  as  to  study 
only  in  the  night-time,  or  in  the  country.  The 
other  night  I  spied  one  of  our  young  gentlemen 
very  diligent  at  his  lucubrations  in  Fleet  Street ;  and, 
by  the  way,  I  should  be  under  some  concern,  lest 
this  hard  student  should  one  time  or  other  crack  his 
brain  with  studying,  but  that  I  am  in  hopes  Nature 
has  taken  care  to  fortify  him  in  proportion  to  the 
great  undertakings  he  was  designed  for.  Another 
of  my  fellow-Templars,  on  Thursday  last,  was  getting 
up  into  his  study  at  the  bottom  of  Gray’s  Inn  Lane, 
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in  order,  I  suppose,  to  contemplate  in  the  fresh  air. 
Now,  sir,  my  request  is,  that  the  great  modesty  of 
these  two  gentlemen  may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern 
to  the  rest ;  and  if  you  would  but  give  them  two  or 
three  touches  with  your  own  pen,  though  you  might 
not  perhaps  prevail  with  them  to  desist  entirely  from 
their  meditations,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  would 
at  least  preserve  them  from  being  public  spectacles 
of  folly  in  our  streets.  I  say  two  or  three  touches 
with  your  own  pen ;  for  I  have  really  observed,  Mr. 
Spec.,  that  those  Spectators  which  are  so  prettily 
laced  down  the  sides  with  little  c’s,1  how  instructive 
soever  they  may  be,  do  not  carry  with  them  that 
authority  as  the  others.  I  do  again  therefore  desire 
that,  for  the  sake  of  their  dear  necks,  you  will  bestow 
one  penful  of  your  own  ink  upon  them.  I  know 
you  are  loath  to  expose  them ;  and  it  is,  I  must 
confess,  a  thousand  pities  that  any  young  gentleman 
who  is  come  of  honest  parents  should  be  brought 
to  public  shame.  And  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  handled  a  little  tenderly  at  the  first ;  but 
if  fair  means  will  not  prevail,  there  is  then  no  other 
way  to  reclaim  them,  but  by  making  use  of  some 
wholesome  severities ;  and  I  think  it  is  better  that 
a  dozen  or  two  of  such  good-for-nothing  fellows 
should  be  made  examples  of,  than  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  some  hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young  gentle¬ 
men  as  myself  should  suffer  through  their  folly.  It 
is  not,  however,  for  me  to  direct  you  what  to  do ; 
but,  in  short,  if  our  coachmen  will  drive  on  this 

1  The  inverted  commas  which,  in  the  early  editions,  preceded 
every  line  of  the  letters  inserted  in  the  Spectator.  When  these 
commas  appeared  down  the  left-hand  margin,  Moses  Greenbag 
knew  the  paper  consisted  of  letters  presumably  written  by  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  not  by  the  Spectator  himself. 
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trade,  the  very  first  of  them  that  I  do  find  meditat¬ 
ing  in  the  street,  I  shall  make  bold  to  take  the 
number  of  his  chambers,  together  with  a  note  of 
his  name,  and  despatch  them  to  you,  that  you  may 
chastise  him  at  your  own  discretion. 

I  am,  Dear  Spec.,  for  ever  yours, 

Moses  Greenbag, 

Esq.,  if  you  please.’ 

i  P.S. — Tom  Hammercloth,  one  of  our  coach¬ 
men,  is  now  pleading  at  the  Bar  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  but  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence, 
and  throws  out  his  arms  too  much  to  take  his 
audience  with  a  good  grace.’ 

To  my  loving  and  well-beloved  John  Sly,  Haber¬ 
dasher  of  Hats  and  Tobacconist,  between  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

"y^HEREAS  frequent  disorders,  affronts,  indig¬ 
nities,  omissions,  and  trespasses,  for  which 
there  are  no  remedies  by  any  form  of  law,  but 
which  apparently  disturb  and  disquiet  the  minds 
of  men,  happen  near  the  place  of  your  residence ; 
and  that  you  are,  as  well  by  your  commodious 
situation  as  the  good  parts  with  which  you  are 
endowed,  properly  qualified  for  the  observation  of 
the  said  offences ;  I  do  hereby  authorise  and  depute 
you,  from  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  all 
persons  and  things  that  are  conveyed  in  coaches, 
carried  in  carts,  or  walk  on  foot  from  the  city  of 
London  to  the  city  of  Westminster,  or  from  the 
city  of  Westminster  to  the  city  of  London,  within 
the  said  hours.  You  are  therefore  not  to  depart 
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from  your  observatory  at  the  end  of  Devereux 
Court  during  the  said  space  of  each  day ;  but  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  all  persons  who  are  sud¬ 
denly  transported  from  stamping  on  pebbles  to  sit 
at  ease  in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of  their 
foot  acquaintance,  and  send  me  the  speediest  advice 
when  they  are  guilty  of  overlooking,  turning  from, 
or  appearing  grave  and  distant  to  their  old  friends. 
When  man  and  wife  are  in  the  same  coach,  you  are 
to  see  whether  they  appear  pleased  or  tired  with 
each  other,  and  whether  they  carry  the  due  mien  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  between  fondness  and  coldness. 
You  are  carefully  to  behold  all  such  as  shall  have 
addition  of  honour  or  riches,  and  report  whether 
they  preserve  the  countenance  they  had  before  such 
addition.  As  to  persons  on  foot,  you  are  to  be 
attentive  whether  they  are  pleased  with  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  are  dressed  suitable  to  it ;  but  especially 
to  distinguish  such  as  appear  discreet,  by  a  low- 
heeled  shoe  with  the  decent  ornament  of  a  leather 
garter.  To  write  down  the  names  of  such  country 
gentlemen  as,  upon  the  approach  of  peace,  have  left 
the  hunting  for  the  military  cock  of  the  hat.  Of 
all  who  strut,  make  a  noise,  and  swear  at  the  drivers 
of  coaches  to  make  haste,  when  they  see  it  im¬ 
possible  they  should  pass.  Of  all  young  gentlemen 
in  coach-boxes,  who  labour  at  a  perfection  in  what 
they  are  sure  to  be  excelled  by  the  meanest  of  the 
people.  You  are  to  do  all  that  in  you  lies,  that 
coaches  and  passengers  give  way  according  to  the 
course  of  business,  all  the  morning  in  term  time 
towards  Westminster,  the  rest  of  the  year  towards 
the  Exchange.  Upon  these  directions,  together 
with  other  secret  articles  herein  enclosed,  you  are 
to  govern  yourself,  and  give  advertisement  thereof 
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to  me  at  all  convenient  and  spectatorial  hours  when 
men  of  business  are  to  be  seen.  Hereof  you  are  not 
to  fail.  Given  under  my  seal  of  office. 

T.  The  Spectator.* 1 


Na  527.  Tuesday ,  Nov.  24,  1712 

[ — 2 


Facile  invenies,  et  pejorem ,  et  pejus  moratam,  .  .  . 
Meliorem  neque  tu  reperies,  neque  sol  videt. 

— Plautus,  Stich.,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

I  AM  so  tender  of  my  women  readers,  that  I 
cannot  defer  the  publication  of  anything  which 
concerns  their  happiness  or  quiet.  The  repose 
of  a  married  woman  is  consulted  in  the  first  of 
the  following  letters,  and  the  felicity  of  a  maiden 
lady  in  the  second.  I  call  it  a  felicity  to  have 
the  addresses  of  an  agreeable  man  ;  and  I  think  I 
have  not  anywhere  seen  a  prettier  application  of  a 
poetical  story  than  that  of  his,  in  making  the  tale 
of  Cephalus  and  Procris  the  history-picture  of  a 
fan  in  so  gallant  a  manner  as  he  addresses  it.  But 
see  the  letters  : — 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

now  almost  three  months  since  I  was  in 
town  about  some  business,  and  the  hurrv  of 
it  being  over,  took  coach  one  afternoon  and  drove 
to  see  a  relation,  who  married  about  six  years  ago 
a  wealthy  citizen.  I  found  her  at  home,  but  her 
husband  gone  to  the  Exchange,  and  expected  back 
within  an  hour  at  the  farthest.  After  the  usual 
salutations  of  kindness,  and  a  hundred  questions 

1  See  Nos.  532,  534,  545.  2  This  paper  has  no  signature. 
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about  friends  in  the  country,  we  sate  down  to 
piquet,  played  two  or  three  games,  and  drank  tea. 
I  should  have  told  you  that  this  was  my  second 
time  of  seeing  her  since  marriage,  but  before  she 
lived  at  the  same  town  where  I  went  to  school ;  so 
that  the  plea  of  relation,  added  to  the  innocence 
of  my  youth,  prevailed  upon  her  good  humour  to 
indulge  me  in  a  freedom  of  conversation  as  often, 
and  oftener,  than  the  strict  discipline  of  the  school 
would  allow  of.  You  may  easily  imagine,  after  such 
an  acquaintance,  we  might  be  exceeding  merry  with¬ 
out  any  offence,  as  in  calling  to  mind  how  many 
inventions  I  had  been  put  to  in  deluding  the  master, 
how  many  hands  forged  for  excuses,  how  many 
times  been  sick  in  perfect  health  ;  for  I  was  then 
never  sick  but  at  school,  and  only  then  because  out 
of  her  company.  We  had  whiled  away  three  hours 
after  this  manner,  when  I  found  it  past  five ;  and 
not  expecting  her  husband  would  return  till  late, 
rose 1  up,  told  her  I  should  go  early  next  morning 
for  the  country.  She  kindly  answered,  she  was 
afraid  it  would  be  long  before  she  saw  me  again ; 
so  I  took  my  leave  and  parted.  Now,  sir,  I  had 
not  been  got  home  a  fortnight,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  neighbour  of  theirs,  that  ever  since 
that  fatal  afternoon  the  lady  had  been  most  in¬ 
humanly  treated,  and  the  husband  publicly  stormed 
that  he  was  made  a  member  of  too  numerous  a 
society.  He  had,  it  seems,  listened  most  of  the 
time  my  cousin  and  I  were  together.  As  jealous 
ears  always  hear  double,  so  he  heard  enough  to 
make  him  mad ;  and  as  jealous  eyes  always  see 
through  magnifying-glasses,  so  he  was  certain  it 
could  not  be  I  whom  he  had  seen,  a  beardless 

1  ‘  Rise,’  in  folio  and  1713  issues.  >. 
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stripling,  but  fancied  he  saw  a  gay  gentleman  of 
the  Temple,  ten  years  older  than  myself,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  presume,  durst  not  come  in,  nor  take 
any  notice  when  I  went  out.  He  is  perpetually 
asking  his  wife  if  she  does  not  think  the  time  long 
(as  she  said  she  should)  till  she  see  her  cousin  again. 
Pray,  sir,  what  can  be  done  in  this  case  ?  I  have 
writ  to  him  to  assure  him  I  was  at  his  house  all 
that  afternoon  expecting  to  see  him :  his  answer  is, 
“  ’Tis  only  a  trick  of  hers,”  and  that  he  neither 
can  nor  will  believe  me.  The  parting  kiss  I  find 
mightily  nettles  him,  and  confirms  him  in  all 
his  errors.  Ben  Jonson,  as  I  remember,  makes 
a  foreigner,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  admire  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  bold  English,  who  let  out 
their  wives  to  all  encounters.1  The  general  custom 
of  salutation  should  excuse  the  favour  done  me,  or 
you  should  lay  down  rules  when  such  distinctions 
are  to  be  given  or  omitted.  You  cannot  imagine, 
sir,  how  troubled  I  am  for  this  unhappy  lady’s  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  and  beg  you  would  insert  this  letter,  that 
the  husband  may  reflect  upon  this  accident  coolly. 
It  is  no  small  matter,  the  ease  of  a  virtuous  woman 
for  her  whole  life.  I  know  she  will  conform 
to  any  regularities  (though  more  strict  than  the 
common  rules  of  our  country  require)  to  which  his 
particular  temper  shall  incline  him  to  oblige  her. 
This  accident  puts  me  in  mind  how  generously 
Pisistratus  the  Athenian  tyrant  behaved  himself  on 
a  like  occasion,  when  he  was  instigated  by  his  wife 
to  put  to  death  a  young  gentleman,  because,  being 
passionately  fond  of  his  daughter,  he  kissed  her  in 

1  Volpone,  in  Act  i.  of  ‘The  Fox,’  says:  ‘’Fore  heaven,  I 
wonder  at  the  desperate  valour  of  the  bold  English,  that  they  dare 
let  loose  their  wives  to  all  encounters  !  ’ 
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public  as  he  met  her  in  the  street.  “  What,”  said 
he,  “  shall  we  do  to  those  who  are  our  enemies,  if 
we  do  thus  to  those  who  are  our  friends  ?  ”  I  will 
not  trouble  you  much  longer,  but  am  exceedingly 
concerned  lest  this  accident  may  cause  a  virtuous 
lady  to  lead  a  miserable  life  with  a  husband  who 
has  no  grounds  for  his  jealousy  but  what  I  have 
faithfully  related,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  none. 
’Tis  to  be  feared,  too,  if  at  last  he  sees  his  mistake, 
yet  people  will  be  as  slow  and  unwilling  in  dis¬ 
believing  scandal  as  they  are  quick  and  forward  in 
believing  it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  this 
plain,  honest  letter,  with  Ovid’s  relation  about 
Cybele’s  image.  The  ship  wherein  it  was  aboard 
was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
men  were  unable  to  move  it,  till  Claudia,  a  virgin, 
but  suspected  of  unchastity,  by  a  slight  pull  hauled 
it  in.  The  story  is  told  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  “  Fasti  ”  : — 

“  Parent  of  gods,”  began  the  weeping  fair, 

“  Reward  or  punish,  but  oh  !  hear  my  prayer. 

If  lewdness  e’er  defiled  my  virgin  bloom, 

From  Heaven  with  justice  I  receive  my  doom. 

But  if  my  honour  yet  has  known  no  stain, 

Thou,  goddess,  thou  my  innocence  maintain. 

Thou,  whom  the  nicest  rules  of  goodness  swayed, 

Vouchsafe  to  follow  an  unblemished  maid.” 

She  spoke,  and  touched  the  cord  with  glad  surprise 
(The  truth  was  witnessed  by  ten  thousand  eyes)  ; 

The  pitying  goddess  easily  complied, 

Followed  in  triumph,  and  adorned  her  guide  ; 

While  Claudia,  blushing  still  for  past  disgrace, 

Marched  silent  on  with  a  slow  solemn  pace. 

Nor  yet  from  some  was  all  distrust  removed, 

Though  Heaven  such  virtue  by  such  wonders  proved. 


I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  Servant, 

Philagnotes.’ 
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‘Mr.  Spectator,1 

'YOU  will  oblige  a  languishing  lover,  if  you  will 
please  to  print  the  enclosed  verses  in  your  next 
paper.  If  you  remember  the  “  Metamorphoses,”  you 
know  Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Cephalus,  is  said  to 
have  made  her  husband,  who  delighted  in  the  sports 
of  the  wood,  a  present  of  an  unerring  javelin.  In 
process  of  time  he  was  so  much  in  the  forest,  that 
his  lady  suspected  he  was  pursuing  some  nymph, 
under  the  pretence  of  following  a  chase  more  inno¬ 
cent.  Under  this  suspicion  she  hid  herself  among 
the  trees  to  observe  his  motions.  While  she  lay 
concealed,  her  husband,  tired  with  the  labour  of 
hunting,  came  within  her  hearing.  As  he  was 
fainting  with  heat,  he  cried  out,  “Aura,  veni;  Oh 
charming  air,  approach  !  ” 

‘The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  the  word  Air. to 
be  the  name  of  a  woman,  began  to  move  among  the 
bushes ;  and  the  husband,  believing  it  a  deer,  threw 
his  javelin  and  killed  her.  This  history  painted  on 
a  fan,  which  I  presented  to  a  lady,  gave  occasion  to 
my  growing  poetical  : — 

“  Come,  gentle  Air  !  ”  th’  iEolian  shepherd  said, 

While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade ; 

“  Come,  gentle  Air  !  ”  the  fairer  Delia  cries, 

While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies. 

Lo,  the  glad  gales  o’er  all  her  beauties  stray, 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 

In  Delia’s  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found, 

Nor  did  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound. 

Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  givers  prove, 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love : 

Yet  guiltless  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives, 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wounds  she  gives : 

She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes, 

And  pities  Procris  while  her  lover  dies.’ 


1  This  letter  and  the  verses  were  by  Pope. 
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[STEELE. 


Dum  potuit,  solita  gemitum  virtute  repressii. 

— Ovid,  Met.  ix.  163. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

£  T  WHO  now  write  to  you  am  a  woman  loaded 
JL  with  injuries ;  and  the  aggravation  of  my 
misfortune  is,  that  they  are  such  which  are 
overlooked  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
though  the  most  afflicting  imaginable,  not  regarded 
as  such  in  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  I  have 
hid  my  vexation  from  all  mankind ;  but  have  now 
taken  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  am  resolved  to  un¬ 
bosom  myself  to  you,  and  lay  before  you  what 
grieves  me  and  all  the  sex.  You  have  very  often 
mentioned  particular  hardships  done  to  this  or  that 
lady ;  but,  methinks,  you  have  not  in  any  one 
speculation  directly  pointed  at  the  partial  freedom 
men  take,  the  unreasonable  confinement  women  are 
obliged  to,  in  the  only  circumstance  in  which  we 
are  necessarily  to  have  a  commerce  with  them,  that 
of  love.  The  case  of  celibacy  is  the  great  evil 
of  our  nation ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  vicious 
conduct  of  men  in  that  state,  with  the  ridicule  to 
which  women  are  exposed,  though  never  so  virtuous, 
if  long  unmarried,  is  the  root  of  the  greatest  irregu¬ 
larities  of  this  nation.  To  show  you,  sir,  that,  though 
you  never  have  given  us  the  catalogue  of  a  lady’s 
library  as  you  promised,1  we  read  good  books  of 
our  own  choosing,  I  shall  insert  on  this  occasion  a 
paragraph  or  two  out  of  Echard’s  “  Roman  History.” 

1  See  Nos.  37,  79,  140. 
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In  the  44th  page  of  the  second  volume  the  author 
observes  that  Augustus,  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
at  the  end  of  a  war,  received  complaints  that  too 
great  a  number  of  the  young  men  of  quality  were 
unmarried.  The  emperor  thereupon  assembled  the 
whole  equestrian  order ;  and  having  separated  the 
married  from  the  single,  did  particular  honours  to 
the  former ;  but  he  told  the  latter,  that  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Spectator,  he  told  the  bachelors,  “  that  their 
lives  and  actions  had  been  so  peculiar,  that  he  knew 
not  by  what  name  to  call  ’em  ;  not  by  that  of  men, 
for  they  performed  nothing  that  was  manly ;  not  by 
that  of  citizens,  for  the  city  might  perish  notwith¬ 
standing  their  care ;  nor  by  that  of  Romans,  for 
they  designed  to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.”  Then 
proceeding  to  show  his  tender  care  and  hearty  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  people,  he  further  told  ’em,  “  that  their 
course  of  life  was  of  such  pernicious  consequence  to 
the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  nation,  that 
he  could  not  choose  but  tell  ’em,  that  all  other 
crimes  put  together  could  not  equalise  theirs :  for 
they  were  guilty  of  murder,  in  not  suffering  those 
to  be  born  which  should  proceed  from  them ;  of 
impiety,  in  causing  the  names  and  honours  of  their 
ancestors  to  cease ;  and  of  sacrilege,  in  destroying 
their  kind,  which  proceed  from  the  immortal  gods, 
and  human  nature,  the  principal  thing  consecrated 
to  ’em  :  therefore  in  this  respect  they  dissolved  the 
government,  in  disobeying  its  laws ;  betrayed  their 
country,  by  making  it  barren  and  waste ;  nay,  and 
demolished  their  city,  in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants. 
And  he  was  sensible  that  all  this  proceeded  not 
from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abstinence,  but  from  a 
looseness  and  wantonness,  which  ought  never  to 
be  encouraged  in  any  civil  government.”  There 
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are  no  particulars  dwelt  upon  that  let  us  into  the 
conduct  of  these  young  worthies,  whom  this  great 
emperor  treated  with  so  much  justice  and  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  but  any  one  who  observes  what  passes  in  this 
town,  may  very  well  frame  to  himself  a  notion  of 
their  riots  and  debaucheries  all  night,  and  their 
apparent  preparations  for  them  all  day.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  these  Romans  never  passed  any 
of  their  time  innocently  but  when  they  were  asleep, 
and  never  slept  but  when  they  were  weary  and  heavy 
with  excesses,  and  slept  only  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  repetition  of  them.  If  you  did  your  duty 
as  a  Spectator,  you  would  carefully  examine  into 
the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials  ;  and 
when  you  had  deducted  out  of  your  deaths  all  such 
as  went  out  of  the  world  without  marrying,  then 
cast  up  the  number  of  both  sexes  born  within  such 
a  term  of  years  last  past,  you  might  from  the  single 
people  departed  make  some  useful  inferences  or 
guesses  how  many  there  are  left  unmarried,  and  raise 
some  useful  scheme  for  the  amendment  of  the  age 
in  that  particular.  I  have  not  patience  to  proceed 
gravely  on  this  abominable  libertinism ;  for  I  cannot 
but  reflect,  as  I  am  writing  to  you,  upon  a  certain 
lascivious  manner  which  all  our  young  gentlemen 
use  in  public,  and  examine  our  eyes  with  a  petulancy 
in  their  own,  which  is  a  downright  affront  to  modesty. 
A  disdainful  look  on  such  an  occasion  is  returned 
[not]  with  a  countenance  rebuked,  but  by  averting 
their  eyes  from  the  woman  of  honour  and  decency 
to  some  flippant  creature,  who  will,  as  the  phrase  is, 
be  kinder.  I  must  set  down  things  as  they  come 
into  my  head,  without  standing  upon  order.  Ten 
thousand  to  one  but  the  gay  gentleman  who  stared 
at  the  same  time  is  an  housekeeper ;  for  you  must 
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know  they  have  got  into  a  humour  of  late  of  being 
very  regular  in  their  sins,  and  a  young  fellow  shall 
keep  his  four  maids  and  three  footmen  with  the 
greatest  gravity  imaginable.  There  are  no  less  than 
six  of  these  venerable  housekeepers  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance.  This  humour  among  young  men  of  condi¬ 
tion  is  imitated  by  all  the  world  below  them,  and  a 
general  dissolution 1  of  manners  arises  from  the  one 
source  of  libertinism  without  shame  or  reprehension 
in  the  male  youth.  It  is  from  this  one  fountain  that 
so  many  beautiful  helpless  young  women  are  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  given  up  to  lewdness,  shame,  poverty,  and 
disease ;  it  is  to  this  also  that  so  many  excellent 
young  women,  who  might  be  patterns  of  conjugal 
affection  and  parents  of  a  worthy  race,  pine  under 
unhappy  passions  for  such  as  have  not  attention 
enough  to  observe,  or  virtue  enough  to  prefer  them 
to  their  common  wenches.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
must  be  free  to  own  to  you,  that  I  myself  suffer  a 
tasteless  insipid  being,  from  a  consideration  I  have 
for  a  man  who  would  not,  as  he  has  said  in  my 
hearing,  resign  his  liberty,  as  he  calls  it,  for  all  the 
beauty  and  wealth  the  whole  sex  is  possessed  of. 
Such  calamities  as  these  would  not  happen,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  brought  about,  that  by  fining 
bachelors  as  papists  convict,  or  the  like,  they  were 
distinguished  to  their  disadvantage  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  who  fall  in  with  the  measures  of  civil 
society.  Lest  you  should  think  I  speak  this  as  being, 
according  to  the  senseless  rude  phrase,  a  malicious 
old  maid,  I  shall  acquaint  you  I  am  a  woman  of 
condition  not  now  three  and  twenty,  and  have  had 
proposals  from  at  least  ten  different  men,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  upon  the  upshot  re- 

1  Dissoluteness. 
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fused  me.  Something  or  other  is  always  amiss  when 
the  lover  takes  to  some  new  wench :  a  settlement 
is  easily  excepted  against ;  and  there  is  very  little 
recourse  to  avoid  the  vicious  part  of  our  youth,  but 
throwing  one’s  self  away  upon  some  lifeless  block¬ 
head,  who,  though  he  is  without  vice,  is  also  with¬ 
out  virtue.  Nowadays  we  must  be  contented  if  we 
can  get  creatures  which  are  not  bad,  good  are  not 
to  be  expected.  Mr.  Spectator,  I  sate  near  you  the 
other  day,  and  think  I  did  not  displease  your  specta- 
torial  eyesight ;  which  I  shall  be  a  better  judge  of 
when  I  see  whether  you  take  notice  of  these  evils 
your  own  way,  or  print  this  memorial  dictated  from 
the  disdainful  heavy  heart  of, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Rachael  Welladay.’* 1 


N0,  529.  Thursday ,  Nov.  6,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Singula  quceque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 

— Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  92. 


UPON  the  hearing  of  several  late  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  rank  and  precedence,  I  could  not 
forbear  amusing  myself  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  made  upon  the  learned  world 


1  Among  the  letters — now  at  Blenheim — received  by  Steele  for 
publication,  but  not  used,  is  the  following,  dated  Middle  Temple, 
Nov.  6  : — 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

‘  You  have  convinced  me  of  the  gracefulness  and  Mrs.  Rachell 
Welladay  of  the  necessity  of  Marriage,  and  I  am  so  truly  become  a 
Convert  that  I  hate  to  live  alone  any  longer.  The  reason  why  I 
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as  to  this  great  particular.  By  the  learned  world 
I  here  mean  at  large,  all  those  who  are  any  way 
concerned  in  works  of  literature,  whether  in  the 
writing,  printing,  or  repeating  part.  To  begin  with 
the  writers  ;  I  have  observed  that  the  author  of  a 
folio,  in  all  companies  and  conversations,  sets  him¬ 
self  above  the  author  of  a  quarto ;  the  author  of  a 
quarto  above  the  author  of  an  octavo  ;  and  so  on, 
by  a  gradual  descent  and  subordination,  to  an  author 
in  twenty-fours.  This  distinction  is  so  well  observed, 
that  in  an  assembly  of  the  learned,  I  have  seen  a 
folio  writer  place  himself  in  an  elbow-chair,  when 
the  author  of  a  duodecimo  has,  out  of  a  just  defer¬ 
ence  to  his  superior  quality,  seated  himself  upon  a 
squab.  In  a  word,  authors  are  usually  ranged  in 

have  not  been  hitherto  a  friend  to  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
false  artifices  and  sly  endeavours  made  use  of  to  trick  me  into  it. 
You  have  professed  yourself  an  Advocate  for  the  fair  sex,  and  a 
friend  in  exhorting  them  from  those  little  follies  and  mistakes  in  the 
pursuit  whereof  they  are  too  eager  and  ungovernable.  And  though 
you  have  avowedly  acted  in  behalf  of  the  other  Sex,  yet  I  have 
some  reason  to  hope  you  won’t  intirely  neglect  your  own.  I  beg 
you  to  insert  this  among  your  Speculations  (’tis  realy  matter  of 
fact)  for  a  Certain  Lady’s  instruction  who  has  wilfully  mistaken 
conversation  for  Courtship,  and  by  a  designed  and  industrious  way 
of  discovery  has  wrought  it  into  a  common  and  almost  received 
opinion,  so  that  if  it  spreads  too  far  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  the 
liberty  of  Choice  and  the  benefit  of  my  conversion.  I  take  therefore 
this  way  to  let  her  know  that  I  never  intended  any  addresses  to 
her,  or  ever  made  such  to  any  Woman  living,  and  therefore  insist  on 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  hope  that  when  this 
appears  to  have  the  sanction  of  your  Authority  (which  I  beg  it  may) 
she  will  be  induced  in  justice  to  me  to  retract  from  her  present 
errour,  for  I  assure  you  that  tho’  I  am  a  man  yet  never  was  a  Lover. 
Pray  Melinda  take  notice  on’t. 

I  am,  Sr, 

Your  very  humble  Servb 

Bellamour.’ 

‘My  very  humble  Service  to  Mrs.  Welladay.’ 
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company  after  the  same  manner  as  their  works  are 
upon  a  shelf. 

The  most  minute  pocket-author  hath  beneath  him 
the  writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only 
stitched.  As  for  the  pamphleteer,  he  takes  place  of 
none  but  of  the  authors  of  single  sheets,  and  of  that 
fraternity  who  publish  their  labours  on  certain  days, 
or  on  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
precedency  among  the  individuals,  in  this  latter  class 
of  writers,  is  yet  settled. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard  to 
the  ceremonial  which  prevails  in  the  learned  world, 
that  I  never  presumed  to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer 
till  my  daily  papers  were  gathered  into  those  two 
first  volumes,  which  have  already  appeared.1  After 
which,  I  naturally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only 
of  all  pamphleteers,  but  of  every  octavo  writer  in 
Great  Britain,  that  had  written  but  one  book.  I  am 
also  informed  by  my  bookseller,  that  six  octavos 
have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent 
to  a  folio,  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  because 
I  would  not  have  the  learned  world  surprised,  if 
after  the  publication  of  half-a-dozen  volumes  I  take 
my  place  accordingly.  When  my  scattered  forces 
are  thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies,  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  make  no  despicable  figure 
at  the  head  of  them. 

Whether  these  rules,  which  have  been  received 
time  out  of  mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
were  not  originally  established  with  an  eye  to  our 
paper  manufacture  I  shall  leave  to  the  discussion  of 
others,  and  shall  only  remark  further  in  this  place, 

1  The  third  and  fourth  volumes,  in  duodecimo,  followed  on 
November  1 1,  with  ‘a  complete  index  to  the  whole  four  volumes  ’ 
(No.  533,  advertisement). 
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that  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the  wall  of 
one  another,  according  to  the  above  -  mentioned 
merits  of  the  authors  to  whom  they  respectively 
belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is 
settled  among  the  three  learned  professions  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  laws.  I  need  not  here  take  notice 
of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  each 
of  these  professions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though 
not  so  high  as  knights,  yet  a  degree  above  squires  ; 
this  last  order  of  men  being  the  illiterate  body  of 
the  nation,  are  consequently  thrown  together  into  a 
class  below  the  three  learned  professions.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  for  the  sake  of  several  rural  squires  whose 
reading  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  ‘  The  Present 
State  of  England,’ 1  and  who  are  often  apt  to  usurp 
that  precedency  which  by  the  laws  of  their  country 
is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want  of  learning,  which 
has  planted  them  in  this  station,  may  in  some 
measure  extenuate  their  misdemeanour,  and  our 
professors  ought  to  pardon  them  when  they  offend  in 
this  particular,  considering  that  they  are  in  a  state 
of  ignorance,  or  as  we  usually  say,  do  not  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are  retainers 
to  the  learned  world,  and  who  regulate  themselves 
upon  all  occasions  by  several  laws  peculiar  to  their 
body.  I  mean  the  players  or  actors  of  both  sexes. 
Among  these  it  is  a  standing  and  uncontroverted 
principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes  place  of  a 
comedian  ;  and  ’tis  very  well  known  the  merry  drolls 

1  Guy  Miege,  who  had  published  ‘  The  New  State  of  England  ’ 
in  1693,  brought  out  ‘  The  Present  State  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ’  in  1711.  Several  later  editions  appeared  in  subsequent 
years. 
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who  make  us  laugh  are  always  placed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  and  in  every  entertainment  give 
way  to  the  dignity. of  the  buskin.  It  is  a  stage 
maxim,  ‘  Once  a  king  and  always  a  king.’  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  thought  very  absurd  in  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock,1  notwithstanding  the  height  and  gracefulness 
of  his  person,  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  an  hero, 
though  he  were  but  five  foot  high.  The  same  dis¬ 
tinction  is  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the  theatre. 
Queens  and  heroines  preserve  their  rank  in  private 
conversation,  while  those  who  are  waiting-women 
and  maids  of  honour  upon  the  stage  keep  their  dis¬ 
tance  also  behind  the  scenes. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all 
writers  of  tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be 
seated,  served,  or  saluted  before  comic  writers  :  those 
who  deal  in  tragi-comedy  usually  taking  their  seats 
between  the  authors  of  either  side.  There  has  been 
a  long  dispute  for  precedency  between  the  tragic 
and  heroic  poets.  Aristotle  would  have  the  latter 
yield  the  pas  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden  and 
many  others  would  never  submit  to  this  decision. 
Burlesque  writers  pay  the  same  deference  to  the 
heroic  as  comic  writers  to  their  serious  brothers  in 
the  drama. 

By  this  short  table  of  laws  order  is  kept  up, 
and  distinction  preserved  in  the  whole  republic  of 
letters.  O. 

1  See  No.  36. 
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Na  530.  Friday ,  Nov.  7,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Sic  visum  Veneri ;  cui  placet  ivipares 
Formas  atque  animos  subjuga  aenea 
Scbl’o  mittere  cumjoco. 

— Hor.,  1  Od.  xxxiii.  10. 

IT  is  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been  severe 
upon  marriage,  in  some  part  or  other  of  their 
lives  to  enter  into  the  fraternity  which  they  have 
ridiculed,  and  to  see  their  raillery  return  upon  their 
own  heads.  I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that 
did  not,  sooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage, 
which  is  a  blessing  to  another  man,  falls  upon  such 
an  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Congreve’s  Old 
Bachelor1  is  set  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and 
humour  as  an  example  of  this  kind.  In  short,  those 
who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  railing 
at  the  sex  in  general,  very  often  make  an  honourable 
amends  by  choosing  one  of  the  most  worthless  per¬ 
sons  of  it  for  a  companion  and  yoke-fellow.  Hymen 
takes  his  revenge  in  kind  on  those  who  turn  his 
mysteries  into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmer¬ 
cifully  witty  upon  the  women  in  a  couple  of  letters 2 
which  I  lately  communicated  to  the  public,  has 
given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by  marrying  a 
farmer’s  daughter,  a  piece  of  news  which  came  to 
our  club  by  the  last  post.  The  Templar  is  very 
positive  that  he  has  married  a  dairymaid ;  but 
Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this  occasion,  sets  the 
best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and  gives  a 
more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse.  I  must  con- 

1  Hartwell,  in  the  play  of  ‘  The  Old  Batchelor,’  1693. 

2  See  Nos.  499,  5 1 1. 
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fess  I  suspected  something  more  than  ordinary,  when 
upon  opening  the  letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen 
off  from  his  former  gaiety,  having  changed  ‘  Dear 
Spec.,’  which  was  his  usual  salute  at  the  beginning  of 
the  letter,  into  ‘  My  worthy  Friend,’  and  subscribed 
himself  in  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  length  ‘  William 
Honeycomb.’  In  short,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain 
Will-  Honeycomb,  who  had  made  love  to  every  great 
fortune  that  has  appeared  in  town  for  above  1  thirty 
years  together,  and  boasted  of  favours  from  ladies 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a 
plain  country  girl. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted 
rake.  The  sober  character  of  the  husband  is  dashed 
with  the  man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with  those 
little  cant  phrases  which  have  made  my  friend  Will 
often  thought  very  pretty  company.  But  let  us 
hear  what  he  says  for  himself : — 

‘My  Worthy  Friend, 

4  J  QUESTION  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my 
acquaintance,  wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in 
the  smoke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty 
years  together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond 
of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  2 
run  away  as  he  did,  without  making  up  his  accounts, 
I  had  still  been  immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal.3  But 
since  my  late  forced  visit  to  my  estate,  I  am  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die 

1  ‘About’  (folio). 

2  ‘  Dog  the  steward’  (folio). 

3  In  the  Tatler  (No.  266)  Steele  speaks  of  ‘a  sullen  sea-coal 
fire.’  In  Queen  Anne’s  time  all  the  coal  used  in  London  was 
sea-borne,  and  expensive ;  in  the  country  wood  was  generally  used 
for  fires. 
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upon  it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres, 
and  can  scarce  forbear  filling  my  letter  with  breezes, 
shades,  flowers,  meadows,  and  purling  streams.  The 
simplicity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard  you  so 
often  speak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  perfection, 
charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an  instance  of  it,  I 
must  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  means  the  whole 
club,  that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenant’s 
daughters.  She  is  born  of  honest  parents,  and 
though  she  has  no  portion,  she  has  a  great  deal 
of  virtue.  The  natural  sweetness  and  innocence  of 
her  behaviour,  the  freshness  of  her  complexion,  the 
unaffected  turn  of  her  shape  and  person,  shot  me 
through  and  through  every  time  I  saw  her,  and 
did  more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram,1  than  the 
greatest  beauty  in  town  or  court  had  ever  done  in 
brocade.  In  short,  she  is  such  an  one  as  promises 
me  a  good  heir  to  my  estate,  and  if  by  her  means 
I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are  falsely  called 
the  gifts  of  birth,  high  titles,  and  alliances,  I  hope 
to  convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts 
of  birth,  strong  bodies  and  healthy  constitutions. 
As  for  your  fine  women,  I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I 
know  them.  I  have  had  my  share  in  their  graces, 
but  no  more  of  that.  It  shall  be  my  business  here¬ 
after  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  act  as 
becomes  the  master  of  a  family.  I  question  not  but 
I  shall  draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town,  and 
be  treated  to  the  tune  of  ‘  The  Marriage-Hater 
Matched  ’ ; 2  but  I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been 
as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time.  To  tell  thee 
truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young 

1  See  No.  254. 

2  Tom  Durfey’s  comedy,  4  The  Marriage- Hater  Matched,’  had 
appeared  in  1692. 
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fluttering  coxcombs  shot  up,  that  I  did  not  think 
my  post  of  an  homme  de  ruelle 1  any  longer  tenable. 
I  felt  a  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely 
destroyed  that  jauntiness  of  air  I  was  once  master 
of.  Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee, 
I  have  been  eight-and-forty  above  these  twelve  years. 
Since  my  retirement  into  the  country  will  make  a 
vacancy  in  the  club,  I  could  wish  you  would  fill  up 
my  place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwitt.  He  has 
an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  live  hereafter  suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station, 
as  a  prudent  head  of  a  family,  a  good  husband,  a 
careful  father  (when  it  shall  so  happen),  and  as 
Your  most  sincere  Friend 

And  humble  Servant, 

O.  William  Honeycomb.’ 


Na  531.  Saturday ,  Nov.  8,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Qui  mare  et  terras  variisque  mundum 
Temperat  horis  : 

Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 

Nec  viget  quicquam  simile  aut  secundum. 

—  Hor.,  1  Od.  xii.  15. 


SIMONIDES  being  asked  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
what  God  was,  desired  a  day’s  time  to  consider 
of  it  before  he  made  his  reply.  When  the  day 
was  expired,  he  desired  two  days ;  and  afterwards, 
instead  of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still  double 
the  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and 
philosopher,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature 


1  See  No.  45.  * 
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of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out 
of  his  depth  ;  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the  thought, 
instead  of  finding  an  end  of  it.1 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the 
light  of  reason,  have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it 
amounts  to  this :  that  He  has  in  Him  all  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  and  since  we  have  no 
notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection  but  what 
we  discover  in  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to 
each  kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty 
in  an  human  soul  becomes  an  attribute  in  God.  We 
exist  in  place  and  time,  the  Divine  Being  fills  the 
immensity  of  space  with  His  presence,  and  inhabits 
eternity.  We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  a 
little  knowledge,  the  Divine  Being  is  almighty  and 
omniscient.  In  short,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind 
of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  perfections  in  one  being,  we  form 
our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have  made 
this  observation,  I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke’s 
authority  to  the  same  purpose,  out  of  his  essay  on 
Human  Understanding  : 2  ‘  If  we  examine  the  idea 
we  have  of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being, 
we  shall  find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way ; 
and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have,  both  of  God 
and  separate  spirits,  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas 
we  receive  from  reflection ;  v.g.  having  from  what 
we  experiment  in  ourselves  got  the  ideas  of  existence 
and  duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure 
and  happiness,  and  of  several  other  qualities  and 
powers  which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  with¬ 
out  :  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable 

1  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  Book  i. 

2  Book  ii.,  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  33. 
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we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one 
of  these  with  our  idea  of  infinity ;  and  so  putting 
them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God.’ 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many 
kinds  of  spiritual  perfection,  besides  those  which  are 
lodged  in  an  human  soul ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection, 
except  those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays  and 
short  imperfect  strokes  in  ourselves.  It  would  be 
therefore  a  very  high  presumption  to  determine 
whether  the  Supreme  Being  has  not  many  more 
attributes  than  those  which  enter  into  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be 
any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked 
out  in  an  human  soul,  it  belongs  in  its  fulness  to 
the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that 
the  soul,  in  her  separate  state,  may  have  new 
faculties  springing  up  in  her,  which  she  is  not 
capable  of  exerting  during  her  present  union  with 
the  body ;  and  whether  these  faculties  may  not 
correspond  with  other  attributes  in  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of 
wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether  ignorant. 
This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  acquiesce 
in,  that  the  Sovereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of 
Nature,  has  in  him  all  possible  perfection,  as  well 
in  kind  as  in  degree ;  to  speak  according  to  our 
methods  of  conceiving.1  I  shall  only  add  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  our  notion  of 
this  Infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  short  of 
what  He  really  is.  There  is  no  end  of  His  great¬ 
ness.  The  most  exalted  creature  He  has  made  is 


1  *  Conceiving  Him  ’  (folio).  >■ 
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only  capable  of  adoring  it,  none  but  Himself  can 
comprehend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and 
sublime  in  this  light :  ‘  By  His  word  all  things 
consist.  We  may  speak  much,  and  yet  come  short : 
wherefore  in  sum,  He  is  all.  How  shall  we  be 
able  to  magnify  Him?  For  He  is  great  above  all 
His  works.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great ; 
and  marvellous  is  His  power.  When  you  glorify 
the  Lord,  exalt  Him  as  much  as  you  can ;  for  even 
yet  will  He  far  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt  Him 
put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary ;  for 
you  can  never  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  Him, 
that  he  might  tell  us  ?  And  who  can  magnify  Him 
as  He  is  ?  There  are  yet  hid  greater  things  than 
these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of  His  works.’ 1 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Being 
by  the  light  of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we 
would  see  Him  in  all  the  wonders  of  His  mercy, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  revelation,  which  repre¬ 
sents  Him  to  us  not  only  as  infinitely  great  and 
glorious,  but  as  infinitely  good  and  just  in  His 
dispensations  towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  theory 
which  falls  under  every  one’s  consideration,  though 
indeed  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  considered,  I  shall 
here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worship  and 
veneration  which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty 
Being.  We  should  often  refresh  our  minds  with 
the  thought  of  Him,  and  annihilate  ourselves  before 
Him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  worthlessness 
and  of  His  transcendent  excellency  and  perfection. 
This  would  imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant 
and  uninterrupted  awe  and  veneration  as  that  which 
I  am  here  recommending,  and  which  is  in  reality  a 

1  Ecclus.  xliii.  26-32. 
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kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and  a  reasonable  humiliation 
of  the  soul  before  Him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little 
seeds  of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  are 
apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  minds  of  such  whose 
thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  than  on  that  infinite  distance  which  is 
placed  between  them  and  the  Supreme  Model  of  all 
perfection.  It  would  likewise  quicken  our  desires 
and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourselves  to  Him  by  all 
the  acts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being 
would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banish  from  among 
us  that  prevailing  impiety  of  using  His  name  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions. 

I  find  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent 
sermon,1  preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  a  more 
diligent  as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into  the  works 
of  Nature  than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  :  c  He  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for 
the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  ever 
observed  in  any  person.  The  very  name  of  God 
was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  pause  and 
a  visible  stop  in  his  discourse,  in  which  one  that 
knew  him  most  particularly  above  twenty  years,  has 
told  me  that  he  was  so  exact  that  he  does  not 
remember  to  have  observed  him  once  to  fail  in  it.’ 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid 
by  the  Jews  to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and 
holy.  They  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  their 
religious  discourses.  What  can  we  then  think  of 

1  Bishop  Burnet’s  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  1691.  , 
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those  who  make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in 
the  ordinary  expressions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and 
most  impertinent  passions  ?  of  those  who  admit 
it  into  the  most  familiar  questions  and  assertions, 
ludicrous  phrases  and  works  of  humour  ?  not  to 
mention  those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries. 
It  would  be  an  affront  to  reason  to  endeavour  to  set 
forth  the  horror  and  profaneness  of  such  a  practice. 
The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it  sufficiently  to 
those  in  whom  the  light  of  Nature,  not  to  say 
religion,  is  not  utterly  extinguished.  O. 


Na  532.  Monday ,  Nov,  10,  1712 

[STEELE. 


- Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutnm 

Redder e  quce  fernim  valet ,  exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

— Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  304. 

IT  is  a  very  honest  action  to  be  studious  to  pro¬ 
duce  other  men’s  merit ;  and  I  make  no  scruple 
of  saying  I  have  as  much  of  this  temper  as  any 
man  in  the  world.  It  would  not  be  a  thing  to 
be  bragged  of,  but  that  it  is  what  any  man  may  be 
master  of  who  will  take  pains  enough  for  it.  Much 
observation  of  the  unworthiness  in  being  pained  at 
the  excellence  of  another,  will  bring  you  to  a  scorn 
of  yourself  for  that  unwillingness.  And  when  you 
have  got  so  far,  you  will  find  it  a  greater  pleasure 
than  you  ever  before  knew,  to  be  zealous  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  fame  and  welfare  of  the  praiseworthy. 
I  do  not  speak  this  as  pretending  to  be  a  mortified 
self-denying  man,  but  as  one  who  has  turned  his 
ambition  into  a  right  channel.  I  claim  to  myself 
the  merit  of  having  extorted  excellent  productions 
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from  a  person  of  the  greatest  abilities,1  who  would 
not  have  let  them  appear 2  by  any  other  means ;  to 
have  animated  a  few  young  gentlemen  into  worthy 
pursuits,  who  will  be  a  glory  to  our  age ;  and  at 
all  times,  and  by  all  possible  means  in  my  power, 
undermined  the  interests  of  ignorance,  vice,  and 
folly,  and  attempted  to  substitute  in  their  stead 
learning,  piety,  and  good  sense.  It  is  from  this 
honest  heart  that  I  find  myself  honoured  as  a  gentle¬ 
man-usher  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Mr.  Tickell 
and  Mr.  Pope  have,  it  seems,  this  idea  of  me.  The 
former  has  writ  me  an  excellent  paper  of  verses  in 
praise,  forsooth,  of  myself ;  and  the  other  enclosed 
for  my  perusal  an  admirable  poem,3  which,  I  hope, 
will  shortly  see  the  light.  In  the  meantime  I 
cannot  suppress  any  thought  of  his,  but  insert  his 
sentiment  about  the  dying  words  of  Adrian.  I 
won’t  determine  in  the  case  he  mentions ;  but  have 
thus  much  to  say  in  favour  of  his  argument,  that 
many  of  his  own  works  which  I  have  seen,  convince 
me  that  very  pretty  and  very  sublime  sentiments 
may  be  lodged  in  the  same  bosom  without  diminu¬ 
tion  to  its  greatness. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

1  J  WAS  the  other  day  in  company  with  five  or 
six  men  of  some  learning ;  where  chancing  to 
mention  the  famous  verses  which  the  Emperor 
Adrian  spoke  on  his  deathbed,  they  were  all  agreed 

1  Addison.  2  ‘  Appeared  ’  in  original  editions. 

3  The  ‘Temple  of  Fame,’  a  poem  warmly  praised  by  Steele  in 
a  letter  written  to  Pope  on  Nov.  12.  Pope  replied  that  he  would 
be  still  more  obliged  for  criticisms ;  ‘  I  assure  you,  if  you  freely 
mark  or  dash  out,  I  shall  look  upon  your  blots  to  be  its  greatest 
beauties ;  I  mean,  if  Mr.  Addison  and  yourself  should  like  it  in 
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that  ’twas  a  piece  of  gaiety  unworthy  that  prince 
in  those  circumstances.  I  could  not  but  dissent 
from  this  opinion.  Methinks  it  was  by  no  means 
a  gay,  but  a  very  serious  soliloquy  to  his  soul  at  the 
point  of  his  departure ;  in  which  sense  I  naturally 
took  the  verses  at  my  first  reading  them  when  I  was 
very  young,  and  before  I  knew  what  interpretation 
the  world  generally  put  upon  them — 

Animula  vagula,  blandula, 

Hospes  comesque  corporis, 

Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 

Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula, 

Nec  (ut  soles)  dabis  joca  ! 

(“  Alas,  my  soul !  thou  pleasing  companion  of  this 
body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deserting  it ! 
whither  art  thou  flying  ?  to  what  unknown  region  ? 
Thou  art  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pensive.  Now 
what  is  become  of  thy  former  wit  and  humour  ? 
thou  shalt  jest  and  be  gay  no  more  !  ”)  I  confess  I 
cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the  trifling  in  all  this ; 
’tis  the  most  natural  and  obvious  reflection  ima¬ 
ginable  to  a  dying  man  ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
emperor  was  a  heathen,  that  doubt  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  his  soul  will  seem  so  far  from  being 
the  effect  of  want  of  thought,  that  ’twas  scarce 
reasonable  he  should  think  otherwise ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  here  is  a  plain  confession  included  of  his 
belief  in  its  immortality.  The  diminutive  epithets 
of  “  vagula,  blandula,”  and  the  rest,  appear  not  to 
me  as  expressions  of  levity,  but  rather  of  endear¬ 
ment  and  concern ;  such  as  we  find  in  Catullus,  and 

the  whole,  otherwise  the  trouble  of  correction  is  what  I  would 
not  take.’  In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  29,  but  really  taken  from  one 
written  to  his  friend  Caryll,  Pope  professed  to  be  sorry  that  his 
name  had  been  attached  to  the  remarks  upon  Adrian’s  verses. 
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the  authors  of  Hendecasyllabi  after  him,  where 
they  are  used  to  express  the  utmost  love  and 
tenderness  for  their  mistresses. — If  you  think  me 
right  in  my  notion  of  the  last  words  of  Adrian, 
be  pleased  to  insert  this  in  the  Spectator ;  if  not, 
to  suppress  it.  I  am,  &c.’ 

‘  To  the  Supposed  Author  of  the 
“  Spectator.”  1 

‘  JN  courts  licentious,  and  a  shameless  stage, 

How  long  the  war  shall  wit  with  virtue  wage  ? 
Enchanted  by  this  prostituted  fair, 

Our  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fatal  snare ; 

In  height  of  rapture  clasp  unheeded  pains, 

And  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

‘  Thy  spotless  thoughts  unshocked  the  priest  may 
hear, 

And  the  pure  vestal  in  her  bosom  wear. 

To  conscious  blushes,  and  diminished  pride, 

Thy  glass  betrays  what  treach’rous  love  would  hide  ; 
Nor  harsh  thy  precepts,  but  infused  by  stealth, 
Please  while  they  cure,  and  cheat  us  into  health. 

Thy  works  in  Chloe’s  toilet  gain  a  part, 

And  with  his  tailor  share  the  fopling’s  heart. 

Lashed  in  thy  satire,  the  penurious  cit 
Laughs  at  himself,  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit. 

From  felon  gamesters  the  raw  squire  is  free, 

And  Britain  owes  her  rescued  oaks  to  thee.2 

1  By  Tickell. 

2  The  allusion  is  to  a  story  about  ‘  Knights  of  the  Industry/ 
told  by  Hughes  in  No.  73  of  the  Tatler.  Young  landlords  were 
warned,  whenever  they  are  called  to  play,  to  ‘  consider  it  as  calling 
them  down  to  a  sentence  already  pronounced  upon  them,  and  think 
of  the  sound  of  these  words,  “  His  oaks  must  be  felled.”  ’ 
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His  miss  the  frolic  viscount  dreads  to  toast, 

Or  his  third  cure  the  shallow  Templar  boast ; 

And  the  rash  fool,  who  scorned  the  beaten  road, 
Dares  quake  at  thunder,  and  confess  his  God. 

‘  The  brainless  stripling,  who,  expelled  to  town, 
Damned  the  stiff  college  and  pedantic  gown, 

Awed  by  thy  name,  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  week 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek. 

A  saunt’ring  tribe  !  such  born  to  wide  estates, 

With  Yea  and  No  in  senates  hold  debates  : 

At  length  despised,  each  to  his  fields  retires, 

First  with  the  dogs,  and  king  amidst  the  squires ; 
From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down, 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

‘  Such  readers  scorned,  thou  wing’st  thy  daring 
flight 

Above  the  stars,  and  tread’st  the  fields  of  light ; 
Fame,  heaven,  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  theme, 

And  visions  such  as  Jove  himself  might  dream  ; 

Man  sunk  to  slavery,  though  to  glory  born, 
Heaven’s  pride  when  upright,  and  depraved  his 
scorn. 

‘  Such  hints  alone  could  British  Virgil 1  lend, 

And  thou  alone  deserve  from  such  a  friend  : 

A  debt,  so  borrowed,  is  illustrious  shame, 

And  fame  when  shared  with  him  is  double  fame. 

So  flushed  with  sweets,  by  beauty’s  queen  bestowed, 
With  more  than  mortal  charms  Aneas  glowed. 

Such  generous  strifes  Eugene  and  Marlbro’  try, 

And  as  in  glory,  so  in  friendship  vie. 


1  Addison. 
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‘  Permit  these  lines  by  thee  to  live — nor  blame 
A  muse  that  pants  and  languishes  for  fame ; 

That  fears  to  sink  when  humbler  themes  she  sings, 
Lost  in  the  mass  of  mean  forgotten  things. 

Received  by  thee,  I  prophesy,  my  rhymes 
The  praise  of  virgins  in  succeeding  times ; 

Mixed  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall  see, 
But  stand  protected,  as  inspired  by  thee. 

‘  So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly  rise, 
Jove’s  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies  ; 
Through  the  new  pupil  fost’ring  juices  flow, 

Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flowers  to  blow 
Aloft ;  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown, 

With  borrowed  life,  and  vigour  not  his  own.’ 


‘  To  the  Spectator-General. 

‘  Mr.  John  Sly  humbly  sheweth , — 

i  rjpHAT  upon  reading  the  deputation  given  to 
the  said  Mr.  John  Sly,1  all  persons  passing 
by  his  observatory  behaved  themselves  with  the 
same  decorum,  as  if  your  honour  yourself  had  been 
present. 

‘  That  your  said  officer  is  preparing,  according  to 
your  honour’s  secret  instructions,  hats  for  the  several 
kind  of  heads  that  make  figures  in  the  realms  of 
Great  Britain,  with  cocks  significant  of  their  powers 
and  faculties.  . 

£  That  your  said  officer  has  taken  due  notice  of 
your  instructions  and  admonitions  concerning  the 
internals  of  the  head  from  the  outward  form  of  the 
same.  His  hats  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and 


1  See  No.  526. 
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physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to 
their  sagacity ;  his  military  hats  glare  full  in  the 
face ;  and  he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy  cock  for 
all  good  companions  between  the  above-mentioned 
extremes.  For  this  end  he  has  consulted  the  most 
learned  of  his  acquaintance  for  the  true  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  lepidum  caput ,  and  made  a  hat 
fit  for  it. 

‘  Your  said  officer  does  further  represent,  that 
the  young  divines  about  town  are  many  of  them 
got  into  the  cock  military,  and  desires  your  instruc¬ 
tions  therein. 

‘  That  the  town  has  been  for  several  days  very 
well-behaved ;  and  further  your  said  officer  saith 


not.’ 


T. 


Na  533.  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Immo  duas  dado,  inquit  ille,  una  si  parum  est : 
Et  si  duarum  pcenitebit,  addentur  dues. 


— Plaut.,  Stich.,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 


‘  To  the  Spectator. 


‘  Sir, 


OU  have  often  given  us  very  excellent  dis- 


1  courses  against  that  unnatural  custom  of 
parents,  in  forcing  their  children  to  marry 
contrary  to  their  inclinations.  My  own  case,  with¬ 
out  further  preface,  I  will  lay  before  you,  and  leave 
you  to  judge  of  it.  My  father  and  mother,  both 
being  in  declining  years,  would  fain  see  me,  their 
eldest  son,  as  they  call  it,  settled.  I  am  as  much 
for  that  as  they  can  be ;  but  I  must  be  settled,  it 
seems,  not  according  to  my  own,  but  their  liking. 
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Upon  this  account  I  am  teased  every  day,  because  I 
have  not  yet  fallen  in  love,  in  spite  of  nature,  with  one 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman’s  daughters ;  for,  out 
of  their  abundant  generosity,  they  gave  me  the  choice 
of  four.  “  Jack,”  begins  my  father,  “  Mrs.  Katherine 
is  a  fine  woman.” — “  Yes,  sir ;  but  she  is  rather  too 
old.” — “  She  will  make  the  more  discreet  manager, 
boy.”  Then  my  mother  plays  her  part.  “  Is  not 
Mrs.  Betty  exceeding  fair  ?  ” — “  Yes,  madam  ;  but  she 
is  of  no  conversation  :  she  has  no  fire,  no  agreeable 
vivacity ;  she  neither  speaks  nor  looks  with  spirit.” — 
“  True,  son  ;  but  for  those  very  reasons  she  will  be  an 
easy,  soft,  obliging,  tractable  creature.” — “After  all,” 
cries  an  old  aunt  (who  belongs  to  the  class  of  those 
who  read  plays  with  spectacles  on),  “  what  think  you, 
nephew,  of  proper  Mrs.  Dorothy  ?  ” — “  What  do  I 
think  ?  Why,  I  think  she  cannot  be  above  six  foot 
two  inches  high.” — “  Well,  well,  you  may  banter  as 
long  as  you  please,  but  height  of  stature  is  com¬ 
manding  and  majestic.” — “  Come,  come,”  says  a 
cousin  of  mine  in  the  family,  “  I’ll  fit  him  :  Fidelia 
is  yet  behind — pretty  Miss  Fiddy  must  please  you.” 
— “  Oh  !  your  very  humble  servant,  dear  coz,  she 
is  as  much  too  young  as  her  eldest  sister  is  too 
old.” — “  Is  it  so,  indeed,”  quoth  she,  “  good  Mr. 
Pert?  You  who  are  but  barely  turned  of  twenty- 
two,  and  Miss  Fiddy  in  half  a  year’s  time  will  be  in 
her  teens,  'and  she  is  capable  of  learning  anything. 
Then  she  will  be  so  observant ;  she’ll  cry  perhaps 
now  and  then,  but  never  be  angry.”  Thus  they 
will  think  for  me  in  this  matter,  wherein  I  am  more 
particularly  concerned  than  anybody  else.  If  I  name 
any  woman  in  the  world,  one  of  these  daughters  has 
certainly  the  same  qualities.  You  see  by  these  few 
hints,  Mr.  Spectator,  what  a  comfortable  life  I  lead. 

VOL.  VII.  T 


i 
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To  be  still  more  open  and  free  with  you,  I  have 
been  passionately  fond  of  a  young  lady  (whom  give 
me  leave  to  call  Miranda)  now  for  these  three  years. 
I  have  often  urged  the  matter  home  to  my  parents 
with  all  the  submission  of  a  son,  but  the  impatience 
of  a  lover.  Pray,  sir,  think  of  three  years ;  what 
inexpressible  scenes  of  inquietude,  what  variety  of 
misery  must  I  have  gone  through  in  three  long  whole 
years  ?  Miranda’s  fortune  is  equal  to  those  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  her  relations  are  not  intimates  with 
mine.  Ah,  there’s  the  rub !  Miranda’s  person, 
wit,  and  humour,  are  what  the  nicest  fancy  could 
imagine ;  and  though  we  know  you  to  be  so  elegant 
a  judge  of  beauty,  yet  there  is  none  among  all 
your  various  characters  of  fine  women  preferable  to 
Miranda.  In  a  word,  she  is  never  guilty  of  doing 
anything  but  one  amiss  (if  she  can  be  thought  to  do 
amiss  by  me),  in  being  as  blind  to  my  faults,  as  she 
is  to  her  own  perfections. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  obedient  Servant, 

Dusterastus.’ 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  '^/’HEN  you  spent  so  much  time  as  you  did 
lately  in  censuring  the  ambitious  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  ride  in  triumph  through  town  and  country 
in  coach-boxes,1  I  wish  you  had  employed  those 
moments  in  consideration  of  what  passes  sometimes 
withinside  of  those  vehicles.  I  am  sure  I  suffered 
sufficiently  by  the  insolence  and  ill-breeding  of  some 
persons  who  travelled  lately  with  me  in  a  stage¬ 
coach  out  of  Essex  to  London.  I  am  sure,  when 
you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will  think 
1  See  No.  498,  526. 
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there  are  persons  under  the  character  of  gentlemen 
that  are  fit  to  be  nowhere  else  but  in  the  coach-box. 
Sir,  I  am  a  young  woman  of  a  sober  and  religious 
education,  and  have  preserved  that  character,  but 
on  Monday  was  fortnight  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
come  to  London.  I  was  no  sooner  clapped  in  the 
coach,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  two  persons  in  the 
habit  of  gentlemen  attacked  me  with  such  indecent 
discourse  as  I  cannot  repeat  to  you,  so  you  may 
conclude  not  fit  for  me  to  hear.  I  had  no  relief 
but  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  end  of  my  short  journey. 
Sir,  form  to  yourself  what  a  persecution  this  must 
needs  be  to  a  virtuous  and  a  chaste  mind ;  and  in 
order  to  your  proper  handling  such  a  subject,  fancy 
your  wife  or  daughter,  if  you  had  any,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  what  treatment  you  would  think 
then  due  to  such  dragoons.  One  of  them  was 
called  a  captain,  and  entertained  us  with  nothing 
but  silly  stupid  questions  or  lewd  songs  all  the  way. 
Ready  to  burst  with  shame  and  indignation,  I  re¬ 
pined  that  Nature  had  not  allowed  us  as  easily  to 
shut  our  ears  as  our  eyes.  But  was  not  this  a  kind 
of  rape  ?  Why  should  there  be  accessories  in  ravish¬ 
ment  any  more  than  murder  ?  Why  should  not 
every  contributor  to  the  abuse  of  chastity  suffer 
death  ?  I  am  sure  these  shameless  hell-hounds  de¬ 
served  it  highly.  Can  you  exert  yourself  better 
than  on  such  an  occasion  ?  If  you  do  not  do  it 
effectually,  I’ll  read  no  more  of  your  papers.  Has 
every  impertinent  fellow  a  privilege  to  torment  me, 
who  pay  my  coach-hire  as  well  as  he  ?  Sir,  pray 
consider  us  in  this  respect  as  the  weakest  sex,  and 
have  nothing  to  defend  ourselves ;  and  I  think  it  is 
as  gentleman-like  to  challenge  a  woman  to  fight  as 
to  talk  obscenely  in  her  company,  especially  when 
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she  has  not  power  to  stir.  Pray  let  me  tell  you 
a  story  which  you  can  make  fit  for  public  view. 
I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  having  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  invited 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  sup  with  him ;  and  at 
the  same  time  invited  two  or  three  friends,  who 
were  very  severe  against  the  manners  and  morals 
of  gentlemen  of  that  profession.  It  happened  one 
of  them  brought  two  captains  of  his  regiment  newly 
come  into  the  army,  who  at  first  onset  engaged  the 
company  with  very  lewd  healths  and  suitable  dis¬ 
course.  You  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of 
the  entertainer,  who  finding  some  of  his  friends  very 
uneasy,  desired  to  tell  them  a  story  of  a  great  man, 
one  Mr.  Locke  (whom  I  find  you  frequently  men¬ 
tion),  that  being  invited  to  dine  with  the  then  Lords 
Halifax,  Anglesey  [and]  Shaftesbury,  immediately 
after  dinner,  instead  of  conversation,  the  cards  were 
immediately  called  for,  where  the  bad  or  good  suc¬ 
cess  produced  the  usual  passions  of  gaming.  Mr. 
Locke,  retiring  to  a  window  and  writing,  my  Lord 
Anglesey  desired  to  know  what  he  was  writing. 
“  Why,  my  lords,”  answered  he,  “  I  could  not  sleep 
last  night  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  I  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  conversation  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age.”  This  so  sensibly  stung  them,  that  they 
gladly  compounded  to  throw  their  cards  in  the  fire 
if  he  would  his  paper,  and  so  a  conversation  ensued 
fit  for  such  persons.  This  story  pressed  so  hard 
upon  the  young  captains,  together  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  their  superior  officers,  that  the  young  fellows 
left  the  company  in  confusion.  Sir,  I  know  you  hate 
long  things ;  but  if  you  like  it,  you  may  contract 
it,  or  how  you  will ;  but  I  think  it  has  a  moral  in  it. 

‘  But,  sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic 
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as  well  as  a  looker-on,  and  therefore  humbly  propose 
you  would  invent  some  padlock,  with  full  power 
under  your  hand  and  seal,  for  all  modest  persons, 
either  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the  mouths  of 
all  such  impertinent  impudent  fellows  :  and  I  wish 
you  would  publish  a  proclamation,  that  no  modest 
person  who  has  a  value  for  her  countenance,  and 
consequently  would  not  be  put  out  of  it,  presume 
to  travel  after  such  a  day  without  one  of  them  in 
their  pockets.  I  fancy  a  smart  Spectator  upon  this 
subject  would  serve  for  such  a  padlock ;  and  that 
public  notice  may  be  given  in  your  paper  where  they 
may  be  had,  with  directions,  price  2d.,  and  that  part 
of  the  directions  may  be,  when  any  person  presumes 
to  be  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  party 
aggrieved  may  produce  it  to  his  face,  with  a  request 
to  read  it  to  the  company :  he  must  be  very  much 
hardened  that  could  outface  that  rebuke ;  and  his 
further  punishment  I  leave  you  to  prescribe. 

Your  humble  Servant, 

T.  Penance  Cruel.’ 

N0'  534-  JVednesday ,  Nov.  12,  1712 

[STEELE. 

Rarus  enim  feme  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
Fortund -  — Juv.,  Sat.  viii.  73. 


I 


Mr.  Spectator, 

AM  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  only 


daughter  of  very  wealthy  parents;  and  have 
my  whole  life  been  used  with  a  tenderness 
which  did  me  no  great  service  in  my  education.  I 
have,  perhaps,  an  uncommon  desire  for  knowledge 
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of  what  is  suitable  to  my  sex  and  quality ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  the  whole  dispute  about  me 
has  been,  whether  such  a  thing  was  proper  for  the 
child  to  do,  or  not  ?  or  whether  such  or  such  food 
was  the  more  wholesome  for  the  young  lady  to  eat  P 
This  was  ill  for  my  shape,  that  for  my  complexion, 
and  t’other  for  my  eyes.  I  am  not  extravagant, 
when  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  trod 
upon  the  very  earth  since  I  was  ten  years  old :  a 
coach  or  chair  I  am  obliged  to  for  all  my  motions 
from  one  place  to  another  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
All  who  had  to  do  to  instruct  me,  have  ever  been 
bringing  stories  of  the  notable  things  I  have  said, 
and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving  myself 
upon  such  and  such  an  occasion.  This  has  been 
my  state  till  1  came  towards  years  of  womanhood ; 
and  ever  since  J  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen,  I 
have  been  abused  after  another  manner.  Now,  for¬ 
sooth,  I  am  so  killing,  no  one  can  safely  speak  to 
me.  Our  house  is  frequented  by  men  of  sense,  and 
I  love  to  ask  questions  when  I  fall  into  such  conver¬ 
sation,  but  I  am  cut  short  with  something  or  other 
about  my  bright  eyes.  There  is,  sir,  a  language 
particular  for  talking  to  women  in ;  and  none  but 
those  of  the  very  first  good  breeding  (who  are  very 
few,  and  who  seldom  come  into  my  way)  can  speak 
to  us  without  regard  to  our  sex.  Among  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  those  they  call  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  speak  upon  any  subject  whatsoever, 
without  provoking  somebody  to  say,  “  Oh  !  to  be 
sure,  fine  Mrs.  Such-a-one  must  be  very  particu¬ 
larly  acquainted  with  all  that ;  all  the  world  will 
contribute  to  her  entertainment  and  information.” 
Thus,  sir,  I  am  so  handsome,  that  I  murder  all 
who  approach  me ;  so  wise,  that  I  want  no  new 
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notices  ;  and  so  well  bred,  that  I  am  treated  by  all  that 
know  me  like  a  fool,  for  no  one  will  answer  as  if  I 
were  their  friend  or  companion.  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased 
to  take  the  part  of  us  beauties  and  fortunes  into 
your  consideration,  and  do  not  let  us  be  thus  flattered 
out  of  our  senses.  I  have  got  an  hussy  of  a  maid, 
who  is  most  craftily  given  to  this  ill  quality.  I  was 
at  first  diverted  with  a  certain  absurdity  the  creature 
was  guilty  of  in  everything  she  said.  She  is  a 
country  girl,  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  shire  she  was 
born  in,  would  tell  me  that  everybody  reckoned  her 
lady  had  the  purest  red  and  white  in  the  world. 
Then  she  would  tell  me  I  was  the  most  like  one 
Sisly  Dobson  in  their  town,  who  made  the  miller 
make  away  with  himself,  and  walk  afterwards  in  the 
cornfield  where  they  used  to  meet.  With  all  this, 
this  cunning  hussy  can  lay  letters  in  my  way,  and 
put  a  billet  in  my  gloves,  and  then  stand  in  it  she 
knows  nothing  of  it.  I  do  not  know,  from  my  birth 
to  this  day,  that  I  have  been  ever  treated  by  any  one 
as  I  ought ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  books  which 
I  delight  in,  I  should  be  at  this  hour  a  novice  to  all 
common  sense.  Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while 
to  lay  down  rules  for  behaviour  in  this  case,  and 
tell  people  that  we  fair  ones  expect  honest  plain 
answers  as  well  as  other  people  ?  Why  must  I, 
good  sir,  because  I  have  a  good  air,  a  fine  com¬ 
plexion,  and  am  in  the  bloom  of  my  years,  be 
misled  in  all  my  actions,  and  have  the  notions  of 
good  and  ill  confounded  in  my  mind,  for  no  other 
offence  but  because  I  have  the  advantages  of  beauty 
and  fortune  ?  Indeed,  sir,  what  with  the  silly  homage 
which  is  paid  to  us  by  the  sort  of  people  I  have 
above  spoken  of,  and  the  utter  negligence  which 
others  have  for  us,  the  conversation  of  us  young 
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women  of  condition  is  no  other  than  what  must 
expose  us  to  ignorance  and  vanity,  if  not  vice. 
All  this  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  spectatorial 
wisdom  by,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Sharlot  Wealthy.’ 


‘Mr.  Spectator,  ‘Will’s  Coffee-House. 

*  pRAY,  sir,  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  a  paper  if  you 
put  in  this ;  which  is  only  to  ask  whether  that 
copy  of  verses,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah,  in 
one  of  your  speculations,1  is  not  written  by  Mr. 
Pope  ?  Then  you  get  on  another  line,  by  putting 
in,  with  proper  distances,  as  at  the  end  of  a  letter, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Abraham  Dapperwit.’ 


‘  Mr.  Dapperwit, 

<  J  AM  glad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by  saying 
that  excellent  piece  is  Mr.  Pope’s ;  and  so,  with 
proper  distances, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

S - R.’ 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

f  WAS  a  wealthy  grocer  in  the  City,  and  as 
fortunate  as  diligent ;  but  I  was  a  single  man, 
and  you  know  there  are  women.  One  in  particular 
came  to  my  shop,  who  I  wished  might,  but  was 
afraid  never  would,  make  a  grocer’s  wife.  I  thought, 
however,  to  take  an  effectual  way  of  courting,  and 

1  No.  378. 
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sold  to  her  at  less  price  than  I  bought,  that  I  might 
buy  at  less  price  than  I  sold.  She,  you  may  be 
sure,  often  came,  and  helped  me  to  many  customers 
at  the  same  rate,  fancying  I  was  obliged  to  her. 
You  must  needs  think  this  was  a  good  living  trade, 
and  my  riches  must  be  vastly  improved.  In  fine,  I 
was  nigh  being  declared  bankrupt  when  I  declared 
myself  her  lover,  and  she  herself  married.  I  was 
just  in  a  condition  to  support  myself,  and  am  now 
in  hopes  of  growing  rich  by  losing  my  customers. 

Yours, 

Jeremy  Comfitt.’ 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

f  AM  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  you  was  once 
pleased  to  mention,1  and  barkeeper  of  a  coffee¬ 
house.  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  the 
opportunities  I  must  give,  and  the  importunities 
I  suffer.  But  there  is  one  gentleman  who  besieges 
me  as  close  as  the  French  did  Bouchain.  His 
gravity  makes  him  work  cautious,  and  his  regular 
approaches  denote  a  good  engineer.  You  need  not 
doubt  of  his  oratory,  as  he  is  a  lawyer ;  and  especially 
since  he  has  had  so  little  use  of  it  at  Westminster, 
he  may  spare  the  more  for  me. 

‘  What  then  can  weak  woman  do  ?  I  am  willing 
to  surrender,  but  he  would  have  it  at  discretion, 
and  I  with  discretion.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  we 
parley,  our  several  interests  are  neglected.  As  his 
siege  grows  stronger  my  tea  grows  weaker ;  and 
while  he  pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him  for 
counsel  but  in  forma  pauperis.  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 
advise  him  not  to  insist  upon  hard  articles,  nor  by 
his  irregular  desires  contradict  the  well-meaning  lines 

1  Nos.  73,  79. 
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of  his  countenance.  If  we  were  agreed  we  might 
settle  to  something,  as  soon  as  we  could  determine 
where  we  should  get  most,  by  the  law,  at  the  coffee¬ 
house,  or  at  Westminster. 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Lucinda  Parley.’ 

A  Minute  from  Mr.  John  Sly.* 1 

‘  '"P'HE  world  is  pretty  regular  for  about  forty 
rods  east  and  ten  west  of  the  observatory  of 
the  said  Mr.  Sly ;  but  he  is  credibly  informed  that 
when  they  are  got  beyond  the  pass  into  the  Strand, 
or  those  who  move  cityward  are  got  within  Temple 
Bar,  they  are  just  as  they  were  before.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  humbly  proposed  that  moving  sentries  may  be 
appointed  all  the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  between 
the  Exchange  and  Westminster,  and  report  what 
passes  to  your  honour,  or  your  subordinate  officers, 
from  time  to  time.’ 

Ordered , — That  Mr.  Sly  name  the  said  officers, 
provided  he  will  answer  for  their  principles  and 
morals.  T. 


N0,  535.  Thursday ,  Nov.  13,  1712 

[ADDISON. 

Spem  lojigam  reseces. — Hor.,  i  Od.  xi.  7. 

MY  four  hundred  and  seventy-first  speculation 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  hope  in  general. 
I  design  this  paper  as  a  speculation  upon 
that  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed 

1  See  Nos.  526,  532. 
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on  temporal  objects,  and  produces  many  sorrows 
and  calamities  in  human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by  Horace, 
that  we  should  not  entertain  an  hope  of  anything  in 
life  which  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  The 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  here  makes 
such  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The 
grave  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  object  which 
we  reach  after.  Where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the 
good  he  has  in  view,  ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in 
the  pursuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise,  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no 
sooner  dies  in  us  but  another  rises  up  in  its  stead. 
We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  shal]  be  happy  and 
satisfied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such  and  such 
particular  enjoyments ;  but  either  by  reason  of  their 
emptiness,  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  the  mind, 
we  have  no  sooner  gained  one  point  but  we  extend 
our  hopes  to  another.  We  still  find  new  inviting 
scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  those  which  at 
a  distance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflections  are 
these ;  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  let  our  hopes 
run  out  into  too  great  a  length ;  that  we  should 
sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether 
they  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  them 
what  we  propose  in  their  fruition,  and  whether  they 
are  such  as  we  are  pretty  sure  of  attaining,  in  case 
our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If  we  hope  for  things 
which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  us,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in 
our  progress  towards  them.  If  we  hope  for  things 
of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  considered  the 
value,  our  disappointment  will  be  greater  than  our 
pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  them.  If  tye  hope  for 
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what  we  are  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act  and  think 
in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater  dream  and  shadow 
than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  life  pro¬ 
ceed  from  our  want  of  consideration,  in  one  or  all 
of  these  particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  on  which 
the  sanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily  split,  and  on 
which  the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  the  alchemist, 
and  projector  are  cast  away  in  every  age.  Men  of 
warm  imaginations  and  towering  thoughts  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  goods  of  fortune  which  are  1  near 
them,  for  something  that  glitters  in  the  sight  at 
a  distance ;  to  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happi¬ 
ness,  for  what  is  showy  and  superficial ;  and  to 
contemn  that  good  which  lies  within  their  reach, 
for  that  which  they  are  not  capable  of  attaining. 
Hope  calculates  its  schemes  for  a  long  and  durable 
life  ;  presses  forward  to  imaginary  points  of  bliss  ;  and 
grasps  at  impossibilities  :  and  consequently  very  often 
ensnares  men  into  beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonour. 

What  I  have  here  said  may  serve  as  a  moral  to 
an  Arabian  fable,  which  I  find  translated  into  French 
by  Monsieur  Galland.2  The  fable  has  in  it  such  a 
wild,  but  natural  simplicity,  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  have 
been,  and  that  he  will  consider  himself,  if  he  re¬ 
flects  on  the  several  amusements  of  hope  which  have 
sometimes  passed  in  his  mind,  as  a  near  relation  to 
the  Persian  glass-man. 

Alnaschar,  says  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow, 
that  never  would  set  his  hand  to  any  business  during 

1  ‘  That  lie  ’  (folio). 

2  Antony  Galland  (died  1715)  published  a  French  translation 
of  the  ‘Arabian  Nights’  (1704-17 17),  besides  the  ‘Turkish 
Tales’  and  other  books  on  Oriental  subjects. 
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his  father’s  life.  When  his  father  died  he  left  him 
to  the  value  of  an  hundred  drachmas  in  Persian 
money.  Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  laid  it  out  in  glasses,  bottles,  and  the  finest 
earthenware.  These  he  piled  up  in  a  large  open 
basket,  and  having  made  choice  of  a  very  little 
shop  placed  the  basket  at  his  feet,  and  leaned  his 
back  upon  the  wall,  in  expectation  of  customers. 
As  he  sate  in  this  posture  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
basket,  he  fell  into  a  most  amusing  train  of  thought, 
and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  as  he 
talked  to  himself  in  the  following  manner :  ‘  This 
basket,’  says  he,  ‘  cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant’s 
an  hundred  drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the 
world.  I  shall  quickly  make  two  hundred  of  it, 
by  selling  it  in  retail.  These  two  hundred  drachmas 
will  in  a  very  little  while  rise  to  four  hundred,  which 
of  course  will  amount  in  time  to  four  thousand. 
Four  thousand  drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight 
thousand.  As  soon  as  by  this  means  I  am  master 
of  ten  thousand,  I  will  lay  aside  my  trade  of  a 
glass-man  and  turn  jeweller.  I  shall  then  deal 
in  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones. 
When  I  have  got  together  as  much  wealth  as  I  can 
well  desire,  I  will  make  a  purchase  of  the  finest 
house  I  can  find,  with  lands,  slaves,  eunuchs,  and 
horses.  I  shall  then  begin  to  enjoy  myself,  and 
make  a  noise  in  the  world.  I  will  not,  however, 
stop  there,  but  still  continue  my  traffic  till  I  have 
got  together  an  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  When 
I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  an  hundred 
thousand  drachmas,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself  on 
the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  demand  the  Grand 
Vizier’s  daughter  in  marriage,  after  having  repre¬ 
sented  to  that  minister  the  information  which  I 
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have  received  of  the  beauty,  wit,  discretion,  and 
other  high  qualities  which  his  daughter  possesses. 
I  will  let  him  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage  night.  As  soon  as 
I  have  married  the  Grand  Vizier’s  daughter,  I’ll  buy 
her  ten  black  eunuchs,  the  youngest  and  best  that 
can  be  got  for  money.  I  must  afterwards  make 
my  father-in-law  a  visit  with  a  great  train  and  equi¬ 
page.  And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right  hand, 
which  he  will  do  of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honour 
his  daughter,  I  will  give  him  the  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  which  I  promised  him,  and  afterwards,  to 
his  great  surprise,  will  present  him  another  purse 
of  the  same  value,  with  some  short  speech,  as,  “  Sir, 
you  see  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  I  always  give 
more  than  I  promise.” 

‘  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house, 
1  shall  take  particular  care  to  breed  in  her  a  due 
respect  for  me,  before  I  give  the  reins  to  love  and 
dalliance.  To  this  end  I  shall  confine  her  to  her 
own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and  talk  but 
little  to  her.  Her  women  will  represent  to  me  that 
she  is  inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  unkindness,  and 
beg  me  with  tears  to  caress  her,  and  let  her  sit 
down  by  me ;  but  I  shall  still  remain  inexorable, 
and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  first  night. 
Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daughter 
to  me,  as  I  am  seated  upon  my  sofa.  The  daughter, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  will  fling  herself  at  my  feet, 
and  beg  of  me  to  receive  her  into  my  favour.  Then 
will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough  veneration  for 
my  person,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spurn  her  from 
me  with  my  foot,  in  such  a  manner  that  she  shall 
fall  down  several  paces  from  the  sofa.’ 
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Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this 
chimerical  vision,  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with 
his  foot  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts :  so  that  un¬ 
luckily  striking  his  basket  of  brittle  ware,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his 
glasses  to  a  great  distance  from  him  into  the  street, 
and  broke  them  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  O. 


Na  536.  Friday ,  Nov.  14,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


0  vere  Phrygice ,  neque  enim  Phryges ! - 

— Virg.,  iEn.  ix.  617. 

AS  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  book¬ 
seller’s  shop,  a  pretty  young  thing  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  stepped  out  of  her 
coach,  and  brushing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of 
the  shop  to  the  further  end  of  his  counter,  where 
she  whispered  something  to  him  with  an  attentive 
look,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with  a 
letter  :  after  which  pressing  the  end  of  her  fan  upon 
his  hand,  she  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her 
message,  and  withdrew.  I  observed,  in  the  midst 
of  her  discourse,  that  she  flushed,  and  cast  an  eye 
upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  having  been  informed, 
by  my  bookseller,  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  short  face 
whom  she  had  so  often  read  of.  Upon  her  passing 
by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  creature  smiled  in  my 
face,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsey.  She  scarce  gave 
me  time  to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted  the 
shop  with  an  easy  scuttle,1  and  stepped  again  into 
her  coach,  giving  the  footmen  directions  to  drive 
where  they  were  bid.  Upon  her  departure  my 

1  See  No.  323. 
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bookseller  gave  me  a  letter,  superscribed  ‘To  the 
ingenious  Spectator,’  which  the  young  lady  had 
desired  him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to 
tell  me  that  the  speedy  publication  of  it  would  not 
only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea-table  of  my 
friends.  I  opened  it  therefore,  with  a  resolution 
to  publish  it  whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am 
sure,  if  any  of  my  male  readers  will  be  so  severely 
critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would  have  been  as 
well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they  seen  the 
face  of  the  pretty  scribe  : — 


‘Mr.  SPECTATOR,  ‘London,  November  1712. 

‘  Y OU  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint 
or  proposal,  and  such,  I  believe,  you  will  think 
one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to  employ  the  most 
idle  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  I  mean  that  part  of  man¬ 
kind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  women’s 
men,  or  beaux,  &c.  Mr.  Spectator,  you  are  sensible 
these  pretty  gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any  manly 
employments,  and  for  want  of  business  are  often  as 
much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies.  Now  what  I 
propose  is  this,  that  since  knotting 1  is  again  in 
fashion,  which  has  been  found  a  very  pretty  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  you  would  recommend  it  to  these  gentle¬ 
men  as  something  that  may  make  them  useful  to  the 

1  Knitting  knots  for  fringes.  In  1713  the  Examiner  attacked 
Lord  Nottingham,  who  had  joined  the  Whigs,  through  his 
daughter,  Lady  Charlotte  Finch:  ‘  Lady  Char — te  is  taken  knot¬ 
ting  in  St.  James’s  Chapel,  during  divine  service,  in  the  immediate 
service  both  of  God  and  Her  Majesty,  who  were  affronted  together, 
that  the  family  might  appear  to  be  entirely  come  over.’  Steele 
rejoined  in  the  Guardian  (No.  41)  :  ‘Every  man  that  hopes  for  a 
virtuous  woman  to  his  wife,  that  would  defend  his  child,  or  protect 
his  mistress,  ought  to  receive  this  insolence  as  done  to  himself.’ 
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ladies  they  admire.  And  since  ’tis  not  inconsistent 
with  any  game,  or  other  diversion,  for  it  may  be 
done  in  the  playhouse,  in  their  coaches,  at  the  tea- 
table,  and,  in  short,  in  all  places  where  they  come  for 
the  sake  of  the  ladies  (except  at  church — be  pleased 
to  forbid  it  there,  to  prevent  mistakes)  it  will  be 
easily  complied  with.  ’Tis  beside  an  employment 
that  allows,  as  we  see  by  the  fair  sex,  of  many  graces, 
which  will  make  the  beaux  more  readily  come  into 
it ;  it  shows  a  white  hand  and  diamond  ring  to  great 
advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be 
employed  as  before,  as  also  the  thoughts,  and  the 
tongue.  In  short,  it  seems  in  every  respect  so 
proper,  that  ’tis  needless  to  urge  it  further,  by 
speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these  male  knotters  will 
find,  when  they  see  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fringe, 
and  worn  by  the  fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom 
it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be 
pleased  I  have  hit  upon  something  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  capable  of ;  for  ’tis  sad  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  should 
be  of  no  manner  of  use.  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
further  at  this  time,  but  only  to  say  that  I  am  always 
your  reader,  and  generally  your  admirer,  C.  B. 

lP.S. — The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set 
to  work  the  better,  there  being  at  this  time  several 
fine  fringes  that  stay  only  for  more  hands.’ 


I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  present  my  reader  with 
the  description  of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common 
enough  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  the  following  letter  : — 

VOL.  VII.  u 
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‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

‘  g|INCE  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  en¬ 
larged  upon  conjugal  love,  it’s  to  be  hoped 
you’ll  discourage  every  practice  that  rather  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  regard  to  interest  than  to  happiness. 
Now  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  our  fine 
young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the 
graver  sort,  to  retain  in  their  service,  by  some  small 
encouragement,  as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of 
supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows,  which  they 
use  like  whistlers,1  and  commonly  call  shoeing-horns. 
These  are  never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the 
foot,  but  only  when  a  good  offer  comes  to  whet  and 
spur  him  up  to  the  point.  Nay  ’tis  the  opinion 
of  that  grave  lady,  Madam  Matchwell,  that  it’s 
absolutely  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to 
have  several  of  these  implements  about  the  house, 
to  clap  on  as  occasion  serves,  and  that  every  spark 
ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  being  a  shoeing- 
horn,  before  he  be  admitted  as  a  shoe.  A  certain 
lady,  whom  I  could  name,  if  it  was  necessary,  has  at 
present  more  shoeing-horns  of  all  sizes,  countries, 
and  colours,  in  her  service,  than  ever  she  had  new 
shoes  in  her  life.  I  have  known  a  woman  make  use 
of  a  shoeing-horn  for  several  years,  and  finding  him 
unsuccessful  in  that  function,  convert  him  at  length 
into  a  shoe.  I  am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr. 
William  Honeycomb,  was  not  a  cast  shoeing-horn 
before  his  late  marriage.  As  for  myself,  I  must 
frankly  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  been  an  arrant 
shoeing-horn  for  above  these  twenty  years.  I  served 
my  first  mistress  in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the 


1  Supernumeraries  employed  to  swell  the  numbers  in  a  pageant. 
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number  before  she  was  shod.  I  confess,  though  she 
had  many  who  made  their  applications  to  her,  I 
always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her  shop, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  her  marriage  that 
I  discovered  what  I  was.  This  had  like  to  have 
broke  my  heart,  and  raised  such  suspicions  in  me, 
that  I  told  the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon  receiving 
some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look 
upon  myself  as  no  more  than  her  shoeing-horn. 
Upon  which,  my  dear,  who  was  a  coquette  in  her 
nature,  told  me  I  was  hypochondriacal,  and  that  I 
might  as  well  look  upon  myself  to  be  an  egg  or  a 
pipkin.  But  in  a  very  short  time  after  she  gave 
me  to  know  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  myself.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  recount  to  you  the  life  of  an 
unfortunate  shoeing-horn,  or  I  might  entertain  you 
with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  of  my 
sufferings.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  sir,  it  would 
very  well  become  a  man  in  your  post,  to  determine 
in  what  cases  a  woman  may  be  allowed,  with  honour, 
to  make  use  of  a  shoeing-horn,  as  also  to  declare 
whether  a  maid  on  this  side  five-and-twenty,  or  a 
widow  who  has  not  been  three  years  in  that  state, 
may  be  granted  such  a  privilege,  with  other  diffi¬ 
culties  which  will  naturally  occur  to  you  upon  that 
subject.  I  am,  Sir, 

With  the  most  profound  veneration, 

Your,  &c.’ 


O. 
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N°*  537.  Saturday ,  Nov.  15,  1712 

[HUGHES. 


Tov  pev  yap  yevos  eapev. — Arat. 


‘  To  the  Spectator. 

‘  Sir, 

(  TT  has  been  usual  to  remind  persons  of  rank,  on 
X  great  occasions  in  life,  of  their  race  and  quality, 
and  to  what  expectations  they  were  born  ;  that 
by  considering  what  is  worthy  of  them,  they  may  be 
withdrawn  from  mean  pursuits,  and  encouraged  to 
laudable  undertakings.  This  is  turning  nobility  into 
a  principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it  productive  of 
merit,  as  it  is  understood  to  have  been  originally  a 
reward  of  it. 

‘  It  is  for  the  like  reason,  I  imagine,  that  you  have 
in  some  of  your  speculations  asserted  to  your  readers 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But  you  cannot  be 
insensible  that  this  is  a  controverted  doctrine ;  there 
are  authors  who  consider  human  nature  in  a  very 
different  view,  and  books  of  maxims  have  been 
written  to  show  the  falsity  of  all  human  virtues.1 
The  reflections  which  are  made  on  this  subject  usually 
take  some  tincture  from  the  tempers  and  characters 
of  those  that  make  them.  Politicians  can  resolve 
the  most  shining  actions  among  men  into  artifice 
and  design  ;  others,  who  are  soured  by  discontent, 
repulses,  or  ill-usage,  are  apt  to  mistake  their  spleen 
for  philosophy;  men  of  profligate  lives,  and  such 
as  find  themselves  incapable  of  rising  to  any  distinc¬ 
tion  among  their  fellow-creatures,  are  for  pulling 

1  An  allusion  to  Rochefoucauld’s  Reflexions  et  Maximes  Morales. 
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down  all  appearances  of  merit,  which  seem  to 
upbraid  them  ;  and  satirists  describe  nothing  but 
deformity.  From  all  these  hands  we  have  such 
draughts  of  mankind  as  are  represented  in  those 
burlesque  pictures,  which  the  Italians  call  caraca- 
turas ;  where  the  art  consists  in  preserving,  amidst 
distorted  proportions  and  aggravated  features,  some 
distinguishing  likeness  of  the  person,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  transform  the  most  agreeable  beauty 
into  the  most  odious  monster. 

‘  It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the  best  of  man¬ 
kind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of  particulars 
to  degrade  the  whole  species.  Such  methods  tend 
not  only  to  remove  a  man’s  good  opinion  of  others, 
but  to  destroy  that  reverence  for  himself  which  is  a 
great  guard  of  innocence,  and  a  spring  of  virtue. 

‘  It  is  true  indeed  that  there  are  surprising  mix¬ 
tures  of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
virtue  and  vice,  in  the  human  make ;  such  a  dispa¬ 
rity  is  found  among  numbers  of  the  same  kind,  and 
every  individual,  in  some  instances  or  at  some  times, 
is  so  unequal  to  himself,  that  man  seems  to  be  the 
most  wavering  and  inconsistent  being  in  the  whole 
creation.  So  that  the  question  in  morality  concern¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  our  nature  may  at  first  sight  appear 
like  some  difficult  questions  in  natural  philosophy, 
in  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  seem  to  be  of 
equal  strength.  But  as  I  began  with  considering 
this  point  as  it  relates  to  action,  I  shall  here  borrow 
an  admirable  reflection  from  Monsieur  Pascal,  which 
I  think  sets  it  in  its  proper  light : 1 — ■ 

‘  “  It  is  of  dangerous  consequence,”  says  he,  “  to 
represent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of 
beasts,  without  showing  him  at  the  same  time  his 

1  Pensees,  Part  I.  Art.  iv.  7.  * 
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greatness.  It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  see 
his  greatness  without  his  meanness.  It  is  more 
dangerous  yet  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  either ;  but 
very  beneficial  that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of 
both.”  Whatever  imperfections  we  may  have  in 
our  nature,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  virtue 
to  rectify  them,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  pre¬ 
sent  state.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  no  small  encou¬ 
ragement  to  generous  minds  to  consider  that  we 
shall  put  them  all  off  with  our  mortality.  That 
sublime  manner  of  salutation  with  which  the  Jews 
approached  their  kings, 

O  king,  live  for  ever  ! 

may  be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most  despised 
mortal  among  us,  under  all  the  infirmities  and  dis¬ 
tresses  with  which  we  see  him  surrounded.  And 
whoever  believes  the  immortality  of  the  soul  will 
not  need  a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  nor  a  stronger  incitement  to  actions  suitable 
to  it. 

‘  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a  subject 
I  have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  letter,  and 
cannot  without  pleasure  call  to  mind  the  thoughts 
of  Cicero  to  this  purpose  in  the  close  of  his  book 
concerning  Old  Age.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  his  writings  will  remember  that  the  elder  Cato 
is  introduced  in  that  discourse  as  the  speaker,  and 
Scipio  and  Lelius  as  his  auditors.  This  venerable 
person  is  represented  looking  forward  as  it  were 
from  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future 
state,  and  rising  into  a  contemplation  on  the  im¬ 
perishable  part  of  his  nature,  and  its  existence  after 
death.  I  shall  collect  part  of  his  discourse.  And 
as  you  have  formerly  offered  some  arguments  for 
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the  soul’s  immortality,  agreeable  both  to  reason  and 
the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe  your  readers  will 
not  be  displeased  to  see  how  the  same  great  truth 
shines  in  the  pomp  of  the  Roman  eloquence  : — 

‘  “  This,”  says  Cato,  “  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
since  the  human  soul  exerts  itself  with  so  great 
activity,  since  it  has  such  a  remembrance  of  the  past, 
such  a  concern  for  the  future,  since  it  is  enriched 
with  so  many  arts,  sciences,  and  discoveries,  it  is 
impossible  but  the  being  which  contains  all  these 
must  be  immortal. 

‘  “  The  elder  Cyrus,  just  before  his  death,  is  re¬ 
presented  by  Xenophon  speaking  after  this  manner  : 
‘  Think  not,  my  dearest  children,  that  when  I  depart 
from  you  I  shall  be  no  more ;  but  remember  that 
my  soul,  even  while  I  lived  among  you,  was  invisible 
to  you  ;  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sensible  it 
existed  in  this  body.  Believe  it  therefore  existing 
still,  though  it  be  still  unseen.  How  quickly  would 
the  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after  death, 
if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their 
fame  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that 
the  soul,  while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives,  but  when 
departed  out  of  it,  dies ;  or  that  its  consciousness  is 
lost  when  it  is  discharged  out  of  an  unconscious 
habitation.  But  when  it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.  Further,  since  the 
human  frame  is  broken  by  death,  tell  us  what  be¬ 
comes  of  its  parts  ?  It  is  visible  whither  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  other  beings  are  translated,  namely,  to  the 
source  from  whence  they  had  their  birth.  The  soul 
alone,  neither  present  nor  departed,  is  the  object  of 
our  eyes.’ 1 


1  Cyropasdia,  Book  viii. 
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‘  “Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed.  No  one  shall 
persuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy  father,  or 
your  grandfathers  Paulus  and  Africanus,  or  Afri- 
canus  his  father,  or  uncle,  or  many  other  excellent 
men  whom  I  need  not  name,  performed  so  many 
actions  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  without 
being  sensible  that  futurity  was  their  right.  And, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  an  old  man’s  privilege,  to  speak 
of  myself,  do  you  think  I  would  have  endured  the 
fatigue  of  so  many  wearisome  days  and  nights  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  imagined  that  the  same 
boundary  which  is  set  to  my  life  must  terminate  my 
glory.  Were  it  not  more  desirable  to  have  worn 
out  my  days  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  free  from  labour, 
and  without  emulation  ?  But,  I  know  not  how,  my 
soul  has  always  raised  itself,  and  looked  forward  on 
futurity  in  this  view  and  expectation,  that  when  it 
shall  depart  out  of  life,  it  shall  then  live  for  ever; 
and  if  this  were  not  true,  that  the  mind  is  immortal, 
the  souls  of  the  most  worthy  would  not,  above  all 
others,  have  the  strongest  impulse  to  glory. 

‘  “  What  besides  this  is  the  cause  that  the  wisest 
men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  the  ignorant 
with  the  greatest  concern  ?  Does  it  not  seem  that 
those  minds  which  have  the  most  extensive  views 
foresee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  condition, 
which  those  of  a  narrower  sight  do  not  perceive  ? 
I,  for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  your  ancestors,  whom  I  have  honoured  and 
loved,  and  am  earnestly  desirous  of  meeting  not 
only  those  excellent  persons  whom  I  have  known, 
but  those  too  of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read,  and 
of  whom  I  myself  have  written  :  nor  would  I  be 
detained  from  so  pleasing  a  journey.  Oh  happy 
day,  when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  this  heap 
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of  pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that  divine  assembly 
of  exalted  spirits !  When  I  shall  go  not  only  to 
those  great  persons  I  have  named,  but  to  my  Cato, 
my  son,  than  whom  a  better  man  was  never  born, 
and  whose  funeral  rites  I  myself  performed,  whereas 
he  ought  rather  to  have  attended  mine.  Yet  has 
not  his  soul  deserted  me,  but  seeming  to  cast  back 
a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before  to  those  habitations  to 
which  it  was  sensible  I  should  follow  him.  And 
though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my  loss  with 
courage,  I  was  not  unaffected  with  it,  but  I  com¬ 
forted  myself  in  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  we  should  meet  again,  and  be  divorced 
no  more.”  I  am,  Sir,  &c.’ 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  very  much 
pleased  to  hear,  that  the  gentleman  1  who  has  obliged 
the  world  with  the  foregoing  letter,  and  who  was 
the  author  of  the  210th  speculation  on  the  Immor¬ 
tality  of  the  Soul,  the  375th2  on  Virtue  in  Distress, 
the  525th  on  Conjugal  Love,  and  two  or  three  other 
very  fine  ones  among  those  which  are  not  lettered 
at  the  end,  will  soon  publish  a  noble  poem,  entitled, 
‘  An  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  World,’  occasioned 
by  the  fragments  of  Orpheus.3 

1  John  Hughes. 

2  The  reference  to  this  number  was  added  in  the  17 1 3  reprint. 

3  An  advertisement  in  No.  546  shows  that  Hughes’s  poem  was 
published  by  Tonson  on  November  26,  1712. 
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[ADDISON. 


- Ultra 

Flnem  tendere  opus. 

—  Hor.,  2  Sat.  i.  1. 


SURPRISE  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  that 
every  one  aims  at  it  who  endeavours  to  please 
by  telling  them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant 
choice  of  words,  and  a  sweet  arrangement,  are  all 
beautifying  graces,  but  not  the  particulars  in  this 
point  of  conversation  which  either  long  command 
the  attention,  or  strike  with  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
passion,  or  occasion  the  burst  of  laughter  which 
accompanies  humour.  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
that  the  mind  is  in  this  case  like  a  traveller  who 
sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste ;  he  acknowledges  the 
delightfulness  of  a  walk  set  with  regularity,  but 
would  be  uneasy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pass  it  over, 
when  the  first  view  had  let  him  into  all  its  beauties 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  which  stories 
will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn  of 
surprise,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters  of 
some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters 
of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outrage  truth, 
instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  manner  in  telling  it ; 
who  overleap  the  line  of  probability,  that  they  may 
be  seen  to  move  out  of  the  common  road ;  and 
endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare,  by  im¬ 
posing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders 
told  upon  their  own  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely 
one  man  should  ever  have  met  with. 
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I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company 
into  which  I  fell  accidentally.  The  subject  of 
antipathies  was  a  proper  field  wherein  such  false 
surprisers  might  expatiate,  and  there  were  those 
present  who  appeared  very  fond  to  show  it  in  its 
full  extent  of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them, 
in  a  learned  manner,  offered  to  our  consideration 
the  miraculous  powers  which  the  effluviums  of  cheese 
have  over  bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  receive 
them  in  a  noxious  manner ;  others  gave  an  account 
of  such  who  could  indeed  bear  the  sight  of  cheese, 
but  not  the  taste ;  for  which  they  brought  a  reason 
from  the  milk  of  their  nurses.  Others  again  dis¬ 
coursed,  without  endeavouring  at  reasons,  concerning 
an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some  stomachs  have 
against  a  joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and  the 
eager  inclination  they  have  for  it  when,  by  its  being 
cut  up,  the  shape  which  had  affected  them  is  altered. 
From  hence  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  parsnips, 
and  so  from  one  aversion  to  another,  till  we  had 
worked  up  ourselves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisance, 
that  when  the  dinner  was  to  come  in,  we  inquired 
the  name  of  every  dish,  and  hoped  it  would  be  no 
offence  to  any  in  company,  before  it  was  admitted. 
When  we  had  sate  down,  this  civility  amongst  us 
turned  the  discourse  from  eatables  to  other  sorts 
of  aversions,  and  the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every 
conversation  of  this  nature,  began  then  to  engross  the 
subject.  One  had  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it,  another 
had  smelled  it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very  distant 
cupboard,  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  of  these 
stories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in  which 
it  had  occasioned  him  to  swoon  away  :  ‘  At  last,’  says 
he,  ‘  that  you  may  all  be  satisfied  of  my  invincible 
aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  unanswerable  in- 
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stance.  As  I  was  going  through  a  street  of  London, 
where  I  never  had  been  till  then,  I  felt  a  general 
damp  and  faintness  all  over  me,  which  I  could  not 
tell  how  to  account  for,  till  I  chanced  to  cast  my 
eyes  upwards,  and  found  that  I  was  passing  under  a 
sign-post  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung.’ 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of 
surprise,  gave  a  stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  :  some  were  silent  because  they  doubted,  and 
others  because  they  were  conquered  in  their  own 
way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to 
press  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  he 
was  rather  exposing  himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while  dis¬ 
believe  everything  that  was  said  ;  but  yet  I  thought 
some  in  the  company  had  been  endeavouring  who 
should  pitch  the  bar  farthest ;  that  it  had  for  some 
time  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  my  friend  of 
the  cat  and  sign-post  had  thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  story 
had  been  received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  jest  upon  others,  if  he  had  not 
laboured  against  himself.  From  hence,  thought  I, 
there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world 
generally  takes  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  they 
do  not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own 
behalf.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  prudence  in  avoid¬ 
ing  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive  so  fast 
that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  run 
against,  and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakness 
in  believing  suddenly.  The  generality  of  mankind 
are  not  so  grossly  ignorant  as  some  overbearing 
spirits  would  persuade  themselves  ;  and  if  the  autho- 
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rity  of  a  character  or  a  caution  against  danger  make 
us  suppress  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of  these  are  of 
force  enough  to  suppress  our  thoughts  of  them. 
If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  com¬ 
pany  with  improbabilities  could  but  look  into  their 
minds,  he  would  find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly 
esteems  of  their  sense  when  he  thinks  to  impose 
upon  them,  and  that  he  is  less  esteemed  by  them 
for  his  attempt  in  doing  so.  His  endeavour  to 
glory  at  their  expense  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  the  scorn  and  indifference  with  which  they 
entertain  it  begins  the  immediate  punishment.  And 
indeed  (if  we  should  even  go  no  further),  silence, 
or  a  negligent  indifference,  has  a  deeper  way  of 
wounding  than  opposition  ;  because  opposition  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  an  anger  that  has  a  sort  of  generous 
sentiment  for  the  adversary  mingling  along  with  it, 
while  it  shows  that  there  is  some  esteem  in  your 
mind  for  him ;  in  short,  that  you  think  him  worth 
while  to  contest  with.  But  silence,  or  a  negligent 
indifference,  proceeds  from  anger,  mixed  with  a 
scorn  that  shows  another  he  is  thought  by  you  too 
contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken 
for  correcting  this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to 
overshoot  such  talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  to 
raise  the  story  with  further  degrees  of  impossibility, 
and  set  up  for  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  let  them  see  they  stand  detected.  Thus 
I  have  heard  a  discourse  was  once  managed  upon 
the  effects  of  fear.  One  of  the  company  had  given 
an  account  how  it  had  turned  his  friend’s  hair  grey 
in  a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encom¬ 
passed  him.  Another  taking  the  hint  from  hence, 
began,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  to  enlarge  his 
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instances  of  the  like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that 
it  was  not  probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with 
them ;  and  as  he  still  grounded  these  upon  different 
causes  for  the  sake  of  variety,  it  might  seem  at 
last,  from  his  share  of  the  conversation,  almost 
impossible  that  any  one  who  can  feel  the  passion 
of  fear  should  all  his  life  escape  so  common  an 
effect  of  it.  By  this  time  some  of  the  company 
grew  negligent,  or  desirous  to  contradict  him ;  but 
one  rebuked  the  rest  with  an  appearance  of  severity, 
and,  with  the  known  old  story  in  his  head,  assured 
them  they  need  not  scruple  to  believe  that  the  fear 
of  anything  can  make  a  man’s  hair  grey,  since  he 
knew  one  whose  periwig  had  suffered  so  by  it. 
Thus  he  stopped  the  talk  and  made  them  easy. 
Thus  is  the  same  method  taken  to  bring  us  to 
shame  which  we  fondly  take  to  increase  our  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mimicry  by  which 
another  puts  on  our  air  of  conversation  to  show 
us  to  ourselves  :  he  seems  to  look  ridiculous  before 
you,  that  you  may  remember  how  near  a  resem¬ 
blance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know  he 
will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of  believing  you. 
Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck  dumb  immediately 
with  a  conscientious  shame  for  what  you  have  been 
saying.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  inwardly  grieved  at 
the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  perceive  others 
entertain  concerning  you.  In  short,  you  are  against 
yourself ;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  against 
you ;  the  censuring  world  is  obliged  to  you  for 
that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed  them  at  your 
own  expense ;  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured, 
has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by 
the  bare  repetition  of  your  story  you  become  a 
frequent  diversion  for  the  public. 
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‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

‘  '^T'HE  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  Churchyard, 
I  thought  of  your  paper  wherein  you  mention 
epitaphs,* 1 2  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought  in 
it  worth  being  communicated  to  your  readers : — 

Here  innocence  and  beauty  lies,  whose  breath 
Was  snatched  by  early,  not  untimely  death. 

Hence  did  she  go  just  as  she  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 

Death,  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent, 

Is  the  next  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Servant.’ 


Na  539.  Tuesday ,  Nov.  18,  1712 

L - 1 


Heteroclyta  sunto. — QmE  Genus. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

(  T  AM  a  young  widow  of  a  good  fortune  and 

X  family,  and  just  come  to  town ;  where  I  find 

I  have  clusters  of  pretty  fellows  come  already 
to  visit  me,  some  dying  with  hopes,  others  with 
fears,  though  they  never  saw  me.  Now  what  I 
would  beg  of  you,  would  be  to  know  whether  I 
may  venture  to  use  these  pert  fellows  with  the  same 
freedom  as  I  did  my  country  acquaintance.  I  desire 
your  leave  to  use  them  as  to  me  shall  seem  meet, 
without  imputation  of  a  jilt ;  for  since  I  make 

1  See  Nos.  26,  33,  177,  323. 

2  The  authorship  of  the  letters  which  make  up  this  paper  is  un¬ 

certain.  It  is  supposed  that  the  letter  signed  *  Eustace  ’  is  by 
Budgell,  and  the  last  letter  by  Hughes.  >■ 
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declaration  that  not  one  of  them  shall  have  me,  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  insulting 
those  who  have  the  vanity  to  believe  it  is  in  their 
power  to  make  me  break  that  resolution.  There  are 
schools  for  learning  to  use  foils,  frequented  by  those 
who  never  design  to  fight ;  and  this  useless  way  of 
aiming  at  the  heart,  without  design  to  wound  it  on 
either  side,  is  the  play  with  which  I  am  resolved  to 
divert  myself.  The  man  who  pretends  to  win,  I 
shall  use  like  him  who  comes  into  a  fencing-school 
to  pick  a  quarrel.  I  hope,  upon  this  foundation, 
you  will  give  me  the  free  use  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  force  of  my  eyes,  looks,  and  gestures.  As 
for  verbal  promises,  I  will  make  none,  but  shall  have 
no  mercy  on  the  conceited  interpreters  of  glances 
and  motions.  I  am  particularly  skilled  in  the  down¬ 
cast  eye,  and  the  recovery  into  a  sudden  full  aspect, 
and  away  again,  as  you  may  have  seen  sometimes 
practised  by  us  country  beauties  beyond  all  that  you 
have  observed  in  courts  and  cities.  Add  to  this, 
sir,  that  I  have  a  ruddy  heedless  look,  which  covers 
artifice  the  best  of  anything.  Though  I  can  dance 
very  well,  I  affect  a  tottering  untaught  way  of  walk¬ 
ing,  by  which  I  appear  an  easy  prey  ;  and  never  exert 
my  instructed  charms  till  I  find  I  have  engaged  a 
pursuer.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  print  this  letter,  which 
will  certainly  begin  the  chase  of  a  rich  widow.  The' 
many  foldings,  escapes,  returns,  and  doublings  which 
I  make,  I  shall  from  time  to  time  communicate  to 
you,  for  the  better  instruction  of  all  females  who 
set  up,  like  me,  for  reducing  the  present  exorbitant 
power  and  insolence  of  man. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Correspondent, 

Relicta  Lovely.’ 
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‘Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 

J  DEPEND  upon  your  professed  respect  for 
virtuous  love,  for  your  immediate  answering 
the  design  of  this  letter ;  which  is  no  other  than  to 
lay  before  the  world  the  severity  of  certain  parents 
who  desire  to  suspend  the  marriage  of  a  discreet 
young  woman  of  eighteen  three  years  longer,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  of  her  being  too  young 
to  enter  into  that  state.  As  to  the  consideration  of 
riches,  my  circumstances  are  such  that  I  cannot  be 
suspected  to  make  my  addresses  to  her  on  such  low 
motives  as  avarice  or  ambition.  If  ever  innocence, 
wit,  and  beauty  united  their  utmost  charms,  they 
have  in  her.  I  wish  you  would  expatiate  a  little  on 
this  subject,  and  admonish  her  parents  that  it  may 
be  from  the  very  imperfection  of  human  nature 
itself,  and  not  any  personal  frailty  of  her  or  me, 
that  our  inclinations,  baffled  at  present,  may  alter ; 
and  while  we  are  arguing  with  ourselves  to  put  off 
the  enjoyment  of  our  present  passions,  our  affections 
may  change  their  objects  in  the  operation.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  subject  to  talk  upon ;  but  if  it  were 
but  hinted,  I  am  in  hopes  it  would  give  the  parties 
concerned  some  reflection  that  might  expedite  our 
happiness.  There  is  a  possibility,  and  I  hope  I  may 
say  it  without  imputation  of  immodesty  to  her  I 
love  with  the  highest  honour, — I  say,  there  is  a 
possibility  this  delay  may  be  as  painful  to  her  as  it 
is  to  me.  If  it  be  as  much,  it  must  be  more,  by 
reason  of  the  severe  rules  the  sex  are  under  in  being 
denied  even  the  relief  of  complaint.  If  you  oblige 
me  in  this,  and  I  succeed,  I  promise  you  a  place 
VOL.  VII.  x 
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at  my  wedding,  and  a  treatment  suitable  to  your 
spectatorial  dignity. 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

Eustace.’ 

‘  Sir, 

‘  I  YESTERDAY  heard  a  young  gentleman,  that 
looked  as  if  he  was  just  come  to  the  town,  and 
a  scarf,  upon  evil-speaking ;  which  subject,  you 
know,  Archbishop  Tillotson  has  so  nobly  handled 
in  a  sermon  in  his  folio.  As  soon  as  ever  he  had 
named  his  text,  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift  of 
his  discourse,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  had  been  one 
of  Sir  Roger’s  chaplains.1  I  have  conceived  so  great 
an  idea  of  the  charming  discourse  above,  that  I 
should  have  thought  one  part  of  my  Sabbath  very 
well  spent  in  hearing  a  repetition  of  it.  But  alas  ! 
Mr.  Spectator,  this  reverend  divine  gave  us  his  grace’s 
sermon,  and  yet  I  don’t  know  how ;  even  I,  that  I 
am  sure  have  read  it  at  least  twenty  times,  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of  it,  and  was  at  a  loss  sometimes 
to  guess  what  the  man  aimed  at.  He  was  so  just 
indeed  as  to  give  us  all  the  heads  and  the  subdivisions 
of  the  sermon  ;  and  farther,  I  think  there  was  not 
one  beautiful  thought  in  it  but  what  we  had.  But 
then,  sir,  this  gentleman  made  so  many  pretty  addi¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  could  never  give  us  a  paragraph  of  the 
sermon,  but  he  introduced  it  with  something  which, 
methought,  looked  more  like  a  design  to  show  his 
own  ingenuity,  than  to  instruct  the  people.  In 
short,  he  added  and  curtailed  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  vexed  me ;  insomuch  that  I  could  not  forbear 
thinking  (what,  I  confess,  I  ought  not  to  have 
thought  of  in  so  holy  a  place)  that  this  young  spark 

1  See  No.  106. 
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was  as  justly  blamable  as  Bullock  or  Penkethman 
when  they  mend  a  noble  play  of  Shakespeare  or 
Jonson.  Pray,  sir,  take  this  into  your  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  we  must  be  entertained  with  the  works 
of  any  of  those  great  men,  desire  these  gentlemen 
to  give  them  us  as  they  find  them,  that  so  when 
we  read  them  to  our  families  at  home,  they  may 
the  better  remember  that  they  have  heard  it  at 
church.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant.’ 


N0,  540.  Wednesday ,  Nov.  19,  1712 

[STEELE.1 


Non  deficit  alter.— Virg.,  Tin.  vi.  143. 


‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

c  r  |^HERE  is  no  part  of  your  writings  which 
X  I  have  in  more  esteem  than  your  criticism 
upon  Milton.  It  is  an  honourable  and  candid 
endeavour  to  set  the  works  of  our  noble  writers 
in  the  graceful  light  which  they  deserve.  You  will 
lose  much  of  my  kind  inclination  towards  you,  if 
you  do  not  attempt  the  encomium  of  Spenser  also, 
or  at  least  indulge  my  passion  for  that  charming 
author  so  far  as  to  print  the  loose  hints  I  now  give 
you  on  that  subject. 

‘  Spenser’s  general  plan  is  the  representation  of  six 
virtues — Holiness,  Temperance,  Chastity,  Friend¬ 
ship,  Justice,  and  Courtesy — in  six  legends  by  six 

1  This  paper  has  Steele’s  mark,  *  T.’  ;  but  it  was  probably 
communicated  by  John  Hughes,  whose  edition  of  Spenser  appeared 
in  1715.  * 
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persons.  The  six  personages  are  supposed,  under 
proper  allegories  suitable  to  their  respective  char¬ 
acters,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  full  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  respective  virtues  which  they  are 
to  exert. 

‘  These,  one  might  undertake  to  show  under 
the  several  heads,  are  admirably  drawn ;  no  images 
improper,  and  most  surprisingly  beautiful.  The 
Red  Cross  Knight  runs  through  the  whole  steps 
of  the  Christian  life ;  Guyon  does  all  that  temper¬ 
ance  can  possibly  require ;  Britomartis  (a  woman) 
observes  the  true  rules  of  unaffected  chastity ;  Ar- 
thegal  is  in  every  respect  of  life  strictly  and  wisely 
just ;  Calidore  is  rightly  courteous. 

‘  In  short,  in  fairyland,  where  knights-errant  have 
a  full  scope  to  range,  and  to  do  even  what  Ariostos 
or  Orlandos  could  not  do  in  the  world  without 
breaking  into  credibility,  Spenser’s  knights  have, 
under  those  six  heads,  given  a  full  and  truly  poetical 
system  of  Christian,  public,  and  low  life. 

‘  His  legend  of  Friendship  is  more  diffuse,  and  yet 
even  there  the  allegory  is  finely  drawn,  only  the 
heads  various ;  one  knight  could  not  there  support 
all  the  parts. 

‘  To  do  honour  to  his  country,  Prince  Arthur  is 
an  universal  hero ;  in  holiness,  temperance,  chastity, 
and  justice  superexcellent.  For  the  same  reason, 
and  to  compliment  Queen  Elizabeth,  Gloriana, 
queen  of  fairies,  whose  court  was  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed,  represents  that  glorious  queen.  At 
her  commands  all  these  knights  set  forth,  and  only 
at  hers  the  Red  Cross  Knight  destroys  the  dragon, 
Guyon  overturns  the  bower  of  bliss,  Arthegal  (i.e. 
Justice)  beats  down  Geryoneo  (i.e,  Phil.  II.,  king 
of  Spain)  to  rescue  Beige  (i.e.  Holland),  and  he 
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beats  the  Grantorto  (the  same  Philip  in  another 
light)  to  restore  Irena  ( i.e .  Peace  to  Europe). 

‘  Chastity  being  the  first  female  virtue,  Brito- 
martis  is  a  Briton ;  her  part  is  fine,  though  it 
requires  explication.  His  style  is  very  poetical ; 
no  puns,  affectations  of  wit,  forced  antitheses,  or 
any  of  that  low  tribe. 

‘  His  old  words  are  all  true  English,  and  numbers 
exquisite ;  and  since  of  words  there  is  the  multa 
renascentur ,  since  they  are  all  proper,  such  a  poem 
should  not  (any  more  than  Milton’s)  subsist  all 
of  it  of  common  ordinary  words.  See  instances  of 
descriptions. 

‘  Causeless  jealousy  in  Britomartis  (v.  6,  14),  in 
its  restlessness  : — 

Like  as  a  wayward  child,  whose  sounder  sleep 
Is  broken  with  some  fearful  dream’s  affright, 

With  froward  will  doth  set  himself  to  weep, 

Ne  can  be  stilled  for  all  his  nurse’s  might, 

But  kicks,  and  squalls,  and  shrieks  for  fell  despite ; 

Now  scratching  her,  and  her  loose  locks  misusing, 

Now  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  light ; 

Then  craving  suck,  and  then  the  suck  refusing  ; 

Such  was  this  lady’s  loves  in  her  love’s  fond  accusing. 

‘  Curiosity  occasioned  by  jealousy,  upon  occasion 
of  her  lover’s  absence  (ibid.,  st.  8,  9) : — 

There  as  she  looked  long,  at  last  she  spied 
One  coming  towards  her  with  hasty  speed, 

Well  weened  she  then,  e’er  him  she  plain  descried, 

That  it  was  one  sent  from  her  love  indeed  :  .  .  . 

Whereat  her  heart  was  filled  with  hope  and  dread, 

Ne  would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could  come, 

But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  his  tidings  some ; 

Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  she  begun, 

‘  And  where  is  he,  thy  lord,  and  how  far  hence  ? 

Declare  at  once  ;  and  hath  he  lost  or  won  ?  ’  t 
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c  Care  and  his  house  are  described  thus  (iv.  5,32, 
34,  35):— 

Not  far  away,  not  meet  for  any  guest, 

They  spied  a  little  cottage,  like  some  poor  man’s  nest. 

34* 

There  ent’ring  in,  they  found  the  good  man  self 
Full  busily  unto  his  work  ybent, 

Who  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elf, 

With  hollow  eyes  and  raw-bone  cheeks  forspent, 

As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  been  pent, 

Full  black  and  grisly  did  his  face  appear, 

Besmeared  with  smoke,  that  nigh  his  eyesight  blent, 

With  rugged  beard  and  hoary  shagged  hair, 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely  shear. 

35- 

Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 

Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared  ; 

His  blistered  hands  amongst  the  cinders  brent, 

And  fingers  filthy,  with  long  nails  prepared, 

Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 

His  name  was  Care ;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 

That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared, 

But  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made. 

These  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  careful  minds  invade. 

‘  Homer’s  epithets  were  much  admired  by  anti¬ 
quity  :  see  what  great  justness  and  variety  there  is 
in  these  epithets  of  the  trees  in  the  forest  where 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  lost  Truth  (Book  I.  cant.  i. 
st.  8,  9) : — 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 

The  builder-oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 

The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral. 

9* 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  sage ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still, 

The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours ; 

The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender’s  will  ; 
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The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 

The  myrrh  sweet — bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound  ; 

The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill, 

The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  platane  round, 

The  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

‘  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  desire  you  to 
let  me  conclude  with  these  verses,  though  I  think 
they  have  already  been  quoted  by  you.1  They  are 
directions  to  young  ladies  oppressed  with  calumny 
(vi.  6,  14) : — 

The  best,  said  he,  that  I  can  you  advise, 

Is  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  the  ill ; 

For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  arise, 

Removed  is,  the  effect  surceaseth  still. 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  restrain  your  will ; 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight ; 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill ; 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight ; 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight.’  T. 


N0,  541.  Saturday ,  Nov.  20,  1712 

[HUGHES. 


Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum ;  juvat ,  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 

Ant  ad  humum  mcerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit ; 

Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

— Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  108. 

MY  friend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  writings,  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  lay  aside  his  poetical  studies  in 
order  to  a  closer  pursuit  of  the  law,  has  put  together, 
as  a  farewell  essay,  some  thoughts  concerning  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  action,  which  he  has  given  me  leave 
to  communicate  to  the  public.  They  are  chiefly 

1  No.  390. 
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collected  from  his  favourite  author,  Cicero,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Roscius 
the  actor,  and  a  good  judge  of  dramatical  perform¬ 
ances,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  De  Oratore 
with  some  precepts  for  pronunciation  and  action, 
without  which  part  he  affirms  that  the  best  orator 
in  the  world  can  never  succeed ;  and  an  indifferent 
one,  who  is  master  of  this,  shall  gain  much  greater 
applause.  ‘  What  could  make  a  stronger  impres¬ 
sion,’  says  he,  ‘  than  those  exclamations  of  Gracchus  : 
“  Whither  shall  I  turn,  wretch  that  I  am  ?  to  what 
place  betake  myself?  Shall  I  go  to  the  Capitol? — 
alas  !  it  is  overflowed  with  my  brother’s  blood — 
or  shall  I  retire  to  my  house  ?  Yet  there  I  behold 
my  mother  plunged  in  misery,  weeping  and  de¬ 
spairing  ?  ”  ’  These  breaks  and  turns  of  passion,  it 
seems,  were  so  enforced  by  the  eyes,  voice,  and 
gesture  of  the  speaker,  that  his  very  enemies  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  ‘  I  insist,’  says  T ully,  ‘  upon 
this  the  rather,  because  our  orators,  who  are  as  it 
were  actors  of  the  truth  itself,  have  quitted  this 
manner  of  speaking,  and  the  players,  who  are  but 
the  imitators  of  truth,  have  taken  it  up.’ 

I  shall,  therefore,  pursue  the  hint  he  has  here 
given  me,  and  for  the  service  of  the  British  stage  I 
shall  copy  some  of  the  rules  which  this  great  Roman 
master  has  laid  down  ;  yet,  without  confining  myself 
wholly  to  his  thoughts  or  words,  and  to  adapt  this 
essay  the  more  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  intend  it, 
instead  of  the  examples  he  has  inserted  in  his  dis¬ 
course,  out  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  I  shall  make 
use  of  parallel  passages  out  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  our  own. 
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The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  representation  of  nature ;  for  the 
appearance  of  reality  is  that  which  moves  us  in  all 
representations,  and  these  have  always  the  greater 
force,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature  and  the 
less  they  show  of  imitation. 

Nature  herself  has  assigned,  to  every  emotion  of 
the  soul,  its  peculiar  cast  of  the  countenance,  tone 
of  voice,  and  manner  of  gesture ;  and  the  whole 
person,  all  the  features  of  the  face  and  tones  of 
the  voice  answer,  like  strings  upon  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the 
mind.  Thus  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to 
the  various  touches  which  raise  them,  form  them¬ 
selves  into  an  acute  or  grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud 
or  soft  tone.  These,  too,  may  be  subdivided  into 
various  kinds  of  tones,  as  the  gentle,  the  rough, 
the  contracted,  the  diffused,  the  continued,  the 
intermitted,  the  broken,  abrupt,  winding,  softened, 
or  elevated.  Every  one  of  these  may  be  employed 
with  art  and  judgment ;  and  all  supply  the  actor,  as 
colours  do  the  painter,  with  an  expressive  variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute,  raised, 
and  hurrying  sound.  The  passionate  character  of 
King  Lear,  as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by  Shakespeare, 
abounds  with  the  strongest  instances  of  this  kind  : — 

‘ - Death  !  confusion  !  — 

Fiery?  what  quality?  Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 

I’d  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife.  .  .  . 

Are  they  informed  of  this  ?  My  breath  and  blood  !  — 

Fiery  ?  the  fiery  Duke  ?  ’ 1 — & c. 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  voice  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  flexible,  slow,  interrupted,  and  modulated  in 


1  ‘  King  Lear/  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
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a  mournful  tone,  as  in  that  pathetic  soliloquy  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  fall : — 

‘  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 

This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  pats  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  : 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 

And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.’ 1 

We  have  likewise  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  part  of  Andromache  in  ‘  The  Distrest  Mother,’ 
particularly  in  these  lines  : — 

‘  I’ll  go,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 
Weep  o’er  my  child.  If  he  must  die,  my  life 
Is  wrapt  in  his,  I  shall  not  long  survive. 

’Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suffered  life, 

Groaned  in  captivity,  and  outlived  Hector. 

Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we’ll  go  together ! 

Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we’ll  go  ; 

There  to  thy  ravished  eyes  thy  sire  I’ll  show, 

And  point  him  out  among  the  shades  below.’  2 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  hesitating,  and 
abject  sound.  If  the  reader  considers  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth,  while  her  husband  is 
about  the  murder  of  Duncan  and  his  grooms,  he 
will  imagine  her  even  affrighted  with  the  sound  of 
her  own  voice  while  she  is  speaking  it :  — 

‘  Alas,  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 

And  ’tis  not  done  : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us, — Hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready  ; 

He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done’t.’  3 


1  ‘  King  Henry  VIII.,’  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

2  Ambrose  Philips’s  ‘  The  Distrest  Mother,’  Act  i. 

3  ‘  Macbeth,’  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
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Courage  assumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that  speech 
of  Don  Sebastian  : — 

‘ - Here  satiate  all  your  fury  ; 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 

I  have  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more.’ 1 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild,  tender, 
and  joyous  modulation  ;  as  in  the  following  lines  in 
‘  Caius  Marius  ’ : — 

‘  Lavinia  !  Oh  there’s  music  in  the  name, 

That  softening  me  to  infant  tenderness, 

Makes  my  heart  spring,  like  the  first  leaps  of  life.’  2 

And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  these ;  grave, 
but  not  bemoaning,  with  an  earnest  uniform  sound 
of  voice,  as  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  Hamlet : — 

‘To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? — that  is  the  question  :  — 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  sleep  ; — 

No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ’tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  die, — to  sleep  ; — 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream  : — ay,  there’s  the  rub  ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause  :  there’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law’s  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 


1  Dryden’s  ‘  Don  Sebastian,’  Act  i. 

2  Otway’s  ‘  Caius  Marius,’  Act  i.  , 
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With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ?  ’ 1 

As  all  these  varieties  of  voice  are  to  be  directed 
by  the  sense,  so  the  action  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
voice,  and  with  a  beautiful  propriety,  as  it  were,  to 
enforce  it.  The  arm,  which  by  a  strong  figure  Tully 
calls  the  orator’s  weapon,  is  to  be  sometimes  raised 
and  extended,  and  the  hand,  by  its  motion,  some¬ 
times  to  lead,  and  sometimes  to  follow  the  words, 
as  they  are  uttered.  The  stamping  of  the  foot  too 
has  its  proper  expression  in  contention,  anger,  or 
absolute  command.  But  the  face  is  the  epitome 
of  the  whole  man,  and  the  eyes  are,  as  it  were,  the 
epitome  of  the  face ;  for  which  reason,  he  says,  the 
best  judges  among  the  Romans  were  not  extremely 
pleased  even  with  Roscius  himself  in  his  mask. 
No  part  of  the  body,  besides  the  face,  is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  different  emotions 
in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them  all  by  those 
changes.  Nor  is  this  to  be  done  without  the  freedom 
of  the  eyes  ;  therefore  Theophrastus  called  one,  who 
barely  rehearsed  his  speech  with  his  eyes  fixed,  an 
absent  actor. 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great  variety, 
it  requires  also  great  judgment  to  govern  it.  Not 
that  the  form  of  the  face  is  to  be  shifted  on  every 
occasion,  lest  it  turn  to  farce  and  buffoonery ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  power 
of  marking  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  sometimes  by 


1  ‘  Hamlet,’  Act  iii.  sc.  i. 
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a  steadfast  look,  sometimes  by  a  careless  one  :  now 
by  a  sudden  regard,  then  by  a  joyful  sparkling,  as 
the  sense  of  the  words  is  diversified ;  for  action  is, 
as  it  were,  the  speech  of  the  features  and  limbs,  and 
must  therefore  conform  itself  always  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  soul.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  all  which  relates  to  the  gesture,  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  force  implanted  by  nature ;  since  the  vulgar,  the 
unskilful,  and  even  the  most  barbarous  are  chiefly 
affected  by  this.  None  are  moved  by  the  sound  of 
words,  but  those  who  understand  the  language ;  and 
the  sense  of  many  things  is  lost  upon  men  of  a 
dull  apprehension ;  but  action  is  a  kind  of  universal 
tongue  ;  all  men  are  subject  to  the  same  passions,  and 
consequently  know  the  same  marks  of  them  in  others, 
by  which  they  themselves  express  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  hints  I  have  here  made  use  of,  out  of  Cicero, 
are  somewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on  our 
theatre ;  in  answer  to  which  I  venture  to  lay  it 
down,  as  a  maxim,  that  without  good  sense  no  one 
can  be  a  good  player,  and  that  he  is  very  unfit  to 
personate  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  hero,  who  cannot 
enter  into  the  rules  for  pronunciation  and  gesture 
delivered  by  a  Roman  orator. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author  does  not 
think  too  minute  to  insist  on,  though  it  is  purely 
mechanical ;  and  that  is  the  right  pitching  of  the 
voice.  On  this  occasion  he  tells  the  story  of 
Gracchus,  who  employed  a  servant  with  a  little 
ivory  pipe  to  stand  behind  him,  and  give  him  the 
right  pitch,  as  often  as  he  wandered  too  far  from 
the  proper  modulation.  ‘Every  voice,’  says  Tullv, 
‘  has  its  particular  medium  and  compass,  and  the 
sweetness  of  speech  consists  in  leading  it  through  all 
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the  variety  of  tones  naturally,  and  without  touching 
any  extreme.  Therefore,’  says  he,  ‘  leave  the  pipe 
at  home,  but  carry  the  sense  of  this  custom  with 


N0-  542.  Friday ,  Nov.  21,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Et  sibi  prceferri  se  gandet. — Ovid,  Met.  ii.  430. 

WHEN  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies  where 
my  paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very 
well  pleased  to  hear  those  who  would  detract 
from  the  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters  which 
are  sent  to  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  of  his  works.  Upon  this  occasion  many 
letters  of  mirth  are  usually  mentioned,  which  some 
think  the  Spectator  writ  to  himself,  and  which  others 
commend  because  they  fancy  he  received  them  from 
his  correspondents:  such  are  those  from  the  Vale¬ 
tudinarian,2  the  Inspector  of  the  Sign-posts,3  the 
Master  of  the  Fan  Exercise ; 4  with  that  of  the 
Hooped  Petticoat,5  that  of  Nicholas  Hart  the 
annual  sleeper,6  that  from  Sir  John  Envil,7  that 
upon  the  London  cries,8  with  multitudes  of  the 
same  nature.  As  I  love  nothing  more  than  to 
mortify  the  ill-natured,  that  I  may  do  it  effectually, 
I  must  acquaint  them,  they  have  very  often  praised 
me  when  they  did  not  design  it,  and  that  they  have 
approved  my  writings  when  they  thought  they  had 
derogated  from  them.  I  have  heard  several  of  these 
unhappy  gentlemen  proving,  by  undeniable  argu- 

1  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  iii.  60.  2  No.  25. 

3  No.  28.  4  No.  102.  5  No.  109,  127,  140. 

6  No.  184.  7  No.  298.  8  No.  251. 
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ments,  that  I  was  not  able  to  pen  a  letter  which  I 
had  written  the  day  before.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expressions, 
and  giving  the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
themselves  did  me  the  honour  to  send  me  such 
or  such  a  particular  epistle,  which  happened  to  be 
talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  those 
who  were  present.  These  rigid  critics  are  so  afraid 
of  allowing  me  anything  which  does  not  belong  to 
me,  that  they  will  not  be  positive  whether  the  lion, 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  flower-pots  in  the  playhouse 
did  not  actually  write  those  letters  which  came  to 
me  in  their  names.  I  must  therefore  inform  these 
gentlemen,  that  I  often  choose  this  way  of  casting 
my  thoughts  into  a  letter,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
first,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  who  try  their  jest 
upon  another,  before  they  own  it  themselves ; 
secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a  little  praise  from 
such  who  will  never  applaud  anything  whose  author 
is  known  and  certain ;  thirdly,  because  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  great  variety  of 
characters  into  my  work,  which  could  not  have  been 
done,  had  I  always  written  in  the  person  of  the 
Spectator ;  fourthly,  because  the  dignity  spectatorial 
would  have  suffered,  had  I  published  as  from  myself 
those  several  ludicrous  compositions  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and  characters ;  and 
lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  bring  in,  more 
naturally,  such  additional  reflections  as  have  been 
placed  at  the  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  who  have  likewise  done  me  a 
very  particular  honour,  though  undesignedly.  These 
are  such  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  I  have  trans¬ 
lated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of 
books  which  are  written  in  other  languages.  I  have 
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heard  of  a  person,  who  is  more  famous  for  his 
library  than  his  learning,  that  has  asserted  this  more 
than  once  in  his  private  conversation.1  Were  it  true, 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  speak  it  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has  col¬ 
lected,  he  would  find  this  accusation  to  be  wholly 
groundless.  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit 
me  in  this  point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far  from 
offending,  that  I  have  been  scrupulous  perhaps  to 
a  fault  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  passages 
which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this 
assertion  is  in  reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have 
published,  I  ought  rather  to  glory  in  it,  than  en¬ 
deavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that 
small  reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any 
of  these  my  speculations,  that  they  attribute  some 
of  the  best  of  them  to  those  imaginary  manuscripts 
with  which  I  have  introduced  them.  There  are 
others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections  have  given 
me  a  greater  concern,  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under 
this  head,  rather  on  my  morality  than  on  my  inven¬ 
tion.  These  are  they  who  say  an  author  is  guilty  of 
falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of  manuscripts 
which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes  of  action  or 
discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  these 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not  a 
fable  or  parable  which  ever  was  made  use  of,  that  is 
not  liable  to  this  exception  ;  since  nothing,  according 
to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently  which  was 


1  It  has  been  suggested  that  Addison  here  refers  to  Thomas 
Rawlinson  (1681-1725),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original 
of  Tom  Folio,  the  pedant,  or  ‘learned  idiot,’  of  No.  158  of  the 
Tatler.  Rawlinson’s  large  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts 
were  sold  between  1722  and  1734. 
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not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  I  think  the  most 
ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  discover,  by  my  way 
of  writing,  what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as 
truth,  and  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the 
several  objections  which  have  been  made  against 
these  my  works,  I  must  take  notice  that  there  are 
some  who  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  should  always 
turn  upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who  find 
fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  im¬ 
mediate  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or 
learning.  I  shall  leave  these  gentlemen  to  dispute 
it  out  among  themselves,  since  I  see  one-half  of  my 
conduct  patronised  by  each  side.  Were  I  serious  on 
an  improper  subject,  or  trifling  in  a  serious  one, 
I  should  deservedly  draw  upon  me  the  censure  of 
my  readers ;  or  were  I  conscious  of  anything  in  my 
writings  that  is  not  innocent  at  least,  or  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely  designed  to 
discountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  support  the 
interest  of  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  I  should  be  more 
severe  upon  myself  than  the  public  is  disposed  to 
be.  In  the  meanwhile  I  desire  my  reader  to  consider 
every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a  distinct  tract 
by  itself,  and  independent  of  everything  that  goes 
before  or  after  it. 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter, 
which  was  really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have  been 
which  I  have  published,  and  for  which  I  must  own 
myself  indebted  to  their  respective  writers  : — 

‘  Sir, 

‘  J  WAS  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well- 
wishers,  when  we  read  over,  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  Tully’s  observations  on  action  adapted  to  the 

VOL.  vir.  v 
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British  theatre.1  Though,  by  the  way,  we  were 
very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and 
the  worthy  clergyman  dying.  Captain  Sentry  has 
taken  possession  of  a  fair  estate,  Will  Honeycomb 
has  married  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and  the  Templar 
withdraws  himself  into  the  business  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession.  What  will  all  this  end  in  !  We  are  afraid 
it  portends  no  good  to  the  public.  Unless  you  very 
speedily  fix  a  day  for  the  election  of  new  members, 
we  are  under  apprehensions  of  losing  the  British 
Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  intend 
to  address  you  on  this  subject,  and  question  not,  if 
you  do  not  give  us  the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  you 
will  receive  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
to  continue  so  useful  a  work.  Pray  deliver  us  out 
of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude  of  your 
readers  you  will  particularly  oblige, 

Your  most  sincere  Friend  and  Servant, 

O.  Philo-Spec.’ 


N°*  543.  Saturday ,  Nov.  22,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


- -facies  non  omnibus  una 

Nec  diversa  tamen - 

— Ovid,  Met.  ii.  13. 


THOSE  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy  among 
the  ancients,  concluded  from  the  outward  and 
inward  make  of  an  human  body,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  Being  transcendently  wise  and  power¬ 
ful.  As  the  world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this 
art,  their  discoveries  gave  them  fresh  opportunities 

1  See  No.  541. 
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of  admiring  the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  human  body.  Galen  was  converted  by  his 
dissections,  and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Being 
upon  a  survey  of  this  His  handiwork.  There  were, 
indeed,  many  parts  of  which  the  old  anatomists  did 
not  know  the  certain  use,  but  as  they  saw  that  most 
of  those  which  they  examined  were  adapted  with 
admirable  art  to  their  several  functions,  they  did  not 
question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  could  not  deter¬ 
mine,  were  contrived  with  the  same  wisdom  for 
respective  ends  and  purposes.  Since  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  has  been  found  out,  and  many  other 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  our  modern 
anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the  human  frame, 
and  discern  several  important  uses  for  those  parts, 
which  uses  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  In  short, 
the  body  of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands  the 
utmost  test  of  examination.  Though  it  appears 
formed  with  the  nicest  wisdom  upon  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  survey  of  it,  it  still  mends  upon  the  search,  and 
produces  our  surprise  and  amazement  in  proportion 
as  we  pry  into  it.  What  I  have  here  said  of  an 
human  body,  may  be  applied  to  the  body  of  every 
animal  which  has  been  the  subject  of  anatomical 
observations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to 
our  senses.  It  is  a  particular  system  of  Providence, 
that  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  eye  is  able  to 
command  it,  and  by  successive  inquiries  can  search 
into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole 
earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be  thus  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  were  it 
not  too  big  and  disproportioned  for  our  inquiries, 
too  unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  there  is  no  question  but  it  would  ..appear  to 
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us  as  curious  and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that 
of  an  human  body.  We  should  see  the  same  con¬ 
catenation  and  subserviency,  the  same  necessity  and 
usefulness,  the  same  beauty  and  harmony  in  all  and 
every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body 
of  every  single  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  more 
able  to  grapple  with  immense  objects,  the  greater 
still  are  those  discoveries  which  it  makes  of  wisdom 
and  providence  in  the  work  of  the  Creation.  A 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle  of 
the  present  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  planetary 
system ;  consider  it  in  its  weight,  number,  and 
measure ;  and  draw  from  it  as  many  demonstrations 
of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined 
understanding  is  able  to  deduce  from  the  system 
of  an  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy,  I 
shall  here  consider  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  in  one  particular  view,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  shows  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all¬ 
wise  Being  in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of 
a  thousand  demonstrations.  I  think  we  may  lay 
this  down  as  an  incontested  principle,  that  Chance 
never  acts  in  a  perpetual  uniformity  and  consistence 
with  itself.  If  one  should  always  fling  the  same 
number  with  ten  thousand  dice,  or  see  every  throw 
just  five  times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  number, 
than  the  throw  which  immediately  preceded  it,  who 
would  not  imagine  there  is  some  invisible  power 
which  directs  the  cast  ?  This  is  the  proceeding 
which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  Nature.  Every 
kind  of  animal  is  diversified  by  different  magni¬ 
tudes,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  different  species. 
Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion  kind,  and  he  will 
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observe  how  many  of  the  works  of  Nature  are  pub¬ 
lished,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  a  variety  of 
editions.  If  we  look  into  the  reptile  world,  or  into 
those  different  kind  of  animals  that  fill  the  element 
of  water,  we  meet  with  the  same  repetitions  among 
several  species,  that  differ  very  little  from  one 
another,  but  in  size  and  bulk.  You  find  the  same 
creature,  that  is  drawn  at  large,  copied  out  in  several 
proportions,  and  ending  in  miniature.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  produce  instances  of  this  regular  conduct 
in  Providence,  as  it  would  be  superfluous  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  natural  history  of  animals. 
The  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe  is  such, 
that  we  may  observe  innumerable  divisions  running 
upon  the  same  ground.  I  might  also  extend  this 
speculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in  which 
we  may  find  matter  disposed  into  many  similar 
systems,  as  well  in  our  survey  of  stars  and  planets, 
as  of  stones,  vegetables,  and  other  sublunary  parts 
of  the  creation.  In  a  word,  Providence  has  shown 
the  richness  of  its  goodness  and  wisdom,  not  only 
in  the  production  of  many  original  species,  but  in 
the  multiplicity  of  descants  which  it  has  made  on 
every  original  species  in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  farther.  Every 
living  creature,  considered  in  itself,  has  many  very 
complicated  parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  some 
other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and  which  are  com¬ 
plicated  in  the  same  manner.  One  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  and  preservation 
of  an  animal ;  but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition, 
we  see  another  placed  with  a  mathematical  exactness 
in  the  same  most  advantageous  situation,  and  in 
every  particular  of  the  same  size  and  texture.  Is 
it  possible  for  Chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uni- 
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form  in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  million  of  dice 
turn  up  twice  together  the  same  number,  the  wonder 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  this.  But 
when  we  see  this  similitude  and  resemblance  in  the 
arm,  the  hand,  and  fingers ;  when  we  see  one  half 
of  the  body  entirely  correspond  with  the  other 
in  all  those  minute  strokes  without  which  a  man 
might  have  very  well  subsisted ;  nay,  when  we  often 
see  a  single  part  repeated  an  hundred  times  in 
the  same  body,  notwithstanding  it  consists  of  the 
most  intricate  weaving  of  numberless  fibres,  and 
these  parts  differing  still  in  magnitude,  as  the  con¬ 
venience  of  their  particular  situation  requires,  sure 
a  man  must  have  a  strange  cast  of  understanding, 
who  does  not  discover  the  finger  of  God  in  so 
wonderful  a  work.  These  duplicates  in  those  parts 
of  the  body,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very 
well  subsisted,  though  not  so  well  as  with  them, 
are  a  plain  demonstration  of  an  all-wise  Contriver ; 
as  those  more  numerous  copyings,  which  are  found 
among  the  vessels  of  the  same  body,  are  evident 
demonstrations  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of 
Chance.  This  argument  receives  additional  strength, 
if  we  apply  it  to  every  animal  and  insect,  within  our 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  numberless  living 
creatures  that  are  objects  too  minute  for  an  human 
eye ;  and  if  we  consider  how  the  several  species  in 
this  whole  world  of  life  resemble  one  another  in 
very  many  particulars,  so  far  as  is  convenient  for 
their  respective  states  of  existence.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  an  hundred  million  of  dice 
should  be  casually  thrown  an  hundred  million  of 
times  in  the  same  number,  than  that  the  body  of 
any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by  the  fortui¬ 
tous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  the  like  chance 
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should  arise  in  innumerable  instances,  requires  a 
degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the  direction 
of  common  sense.  We  may  carry  this  considera¬ 
tion  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two  sexes  in 
every  living  species,  with  their  resemblances  to  each 
other,  and  those  particular  distinctions  that  were 
necessary  for  the  keeping  up  of  this  great  world 
of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  His  transcendent  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  a  living 
creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other 
writings,  particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  poem 
entitled  ‘Creation,’1  where  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  is  described  with  great  perspicuity  and  ele¬ 
gance.  I  have  been  particular  on  the  thought  which 
runs  through  this  speculation,  because  I  have  not 
seen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others.  O. 


N°-  544.  Monday ,  Nov.  24,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Nunquam  i/a  quisquam  bene  sulducta  ratione  ad  vitam fuit, 
Quin  res,  cetas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  apportet  novi, 

Aliquid  moneat,  ut  ilia,  qucz  te  scire  credas,  nescias, 

Et,  quce  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experiundo  repudies. 

— Tkr.,  Adelph.,  Act  v.  sc.  4. 


THERE  are,  I  think,  sentiments  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  my  friend  Captain  Sentry, 
which  discover  a  rational  and  equal  frame  of 
mind,  as  well  prepared  for  an  advantageous  as  an 
unfortunate  change  of  condition  : — 


1  See  No.  339* 
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‘SlR,  ‘  Coyerley  Hall,  Nov.  15  (Worcestershire). 

‘  J  AM  come  to  the  succession  of  the  estate  of  my 
honoured  kinsman,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  and 
I  assure  you  I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up 
the  figure  of  master  of  the  fortune  which  was  so 
handsomely  enjoyed  by  that  honest  plain  man.  I 
cannot  (with  respect  to  the  great  obligations  I  have, 
be  it  spoken)  reflect  upon  his  character,  but  I  am 
confirmed  in  the  truth  which  I  have,  I  think,  heard 
spoken  at  the  club,  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm 
and  well-disposed  heart  with  a  very  small  capacity, 
is  highly  superior  in  human  society  to  him  who 
with  the  greatest  talents  is  cold  and  languid  in  his 
affections.  But,  alas !  why  do  I  make  a  difficulty 
in  speaking  of  my  worthy  ancestor’s  failings  ?  his 
little  absurdities  and  incapacity  for  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  politest  men  are  dead  with  him,  and  his 
greater  qualities  are  even  now  useful  to  him.  I 
know  not  whether  by  naming  those  disabilities  I  do 
not  enhance  his  merit,  since  he  has  left  behind  him 
a  reputation  in  his  country  which  would  be  worth 
the  pains  of  the  wisest  man’s  whole  life  to  arrive 
at.  By  the  way,  I  must  observe  to  you  that  many 
of  your  readers  have  mistook  that  passage  in  your 
writings,  wherein  Sir  Roger  is  reported  to  have 
inquired  into  the  private  character  of  the  young 
woman  at  the  tavern.1  I  know  you  mentioned  that 
circumstance  as  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it 
a  very  easy  thing  to  reclaim  one  of  those  criminals, 
and  not  as  an  inclination  in  him  to  be  guilty  with 
her.  The  less  discerning  of  your  readers  cannot 
enter  into  that  delicacy  of  description  in  the  char- 

1  See  Nos.  410,  51 7. 
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acter  :  but  indeed  my  chief  business  at  this  time  is 
to  represent  to  you  my  present  state  of  mind,  and 
the  satisfactions  I  promise  to  myself  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  new  fortune.  I  have  continued  all  Sir 
Roger’s  servants,  except  such  as  it  was  a  relief  to 
dismiss  into  little  beings  within  my  manor :  those 
who  are  in  a  list  of  the  good  knight’s  own  hand 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  me,  I  have  quartered  upon 
such  as  have  taken  new  leases  of  me,  and  added  so 
many  advantages  during  the  lives  of  the  persons 
so  quartered,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  those  whom 
they  are  joined  with  to  cherish  and  befriend  them 
upon  all  occasions.  I  find  a  considerable  sum  of 
ready  money,  which  I  am  laying  out  among  my 
dependants  at  the  common  interest,  but  with  a 
design  to  lend  it  according  to  their  merit  rather 
than  according  to  their  ability.  I  shall  lay  a  tax 
upon  such  as  I  have  highly  obliged,  to  become 
security  to  me  for  such  of  their  own  poor  youth, 
whether  male  or  female,  as  want  help  towards 
getting  into  some  being  in  the  world.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  manage  my  affairs  so  as  to  improve 
my  fortune  every  year,  by  doing  acts  of  kindness. 
I  will  lend  my  money  to  the  use  of  none  but  indi¬ 
gent  men,  secured  by  such  as  have  ceased  to  be 
indigent  by  the  favour  of  my  family  or  myself. 
What  makes  this  the  more  practicable  is,  that  if 
they  will  do  any  one  good  with  my  money,  they 
are  welcome  to  it  upon  their  own  security :  and  I 
make  no  exception  against  it,  because  the  persons 
who  enter  into  the  obligations  do  it  for  their  own 
family.  I  have  laid  out  four  thousand  pounds  this 
way,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  crowd  of 
people  are  obliged  by  it.  In  cases  where  Sir  Roger 
has  recommended  I  have  lent  money  to  put  out 
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children,  with  a  clause  which  makes  void  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  in  case  the  infant  dies  before  he  is  out  of  his 
apprenticeship ;  by  which  means  the  kindred  and 
masters  are  extremely  careful  of  breeding  him  to 
industry,  and  he  may  repay  it  himself  by  his  labour, 
in  three  years’  journey-work  after  his  time  is  out 
for  the  use  of  his  securities.  Opportunities  of  this 
kind  are  all  that  have  occurred  since  I  came  to 
my  estate ;  but  I  assure  you  I  will  preserve  a 
constant  disposition  to  catch  at  all  the  occasions 
I  can  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  my 
neighbourhood. 

‘But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little 
establishment  which  has  grown  out  of  my  past  life, 
that,  I  doubt  not,  will  administer  great  satisfaction 
to  me  in  that  part  of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is 
to  come. 

‘  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of  life 
to  which  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I  know 
not  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  overcome. 
It  is  like  a  partiality  to  the  interest  of  one’s  own 
country  before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is 
from  an  habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from 
my  youth  spent  in  arms,  that  I  have  ever  held 
gentlemen,  who  have  preserved  modesty,  good¬ 
nature,  justice,  and  humanity  in  a  soldier’s  life,  to 
be  the  most  valuable  and  worthy  persons  of  the 
human  race.  To  pass  through  imminent  dangers, 
suffer  painful  watchings,  frightful  alarms,  and 
laborious  marches  for  the  greater  part  of  a  man’s 
time,  and  pass  the  rest  in  a  sobriety  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  the  most  virtuous  civil  life,  is  a  merit 
too  great  to  deserve  the  treatment  it  usually  meets 
with  among  the  other  part  of  the  world.  But  I 
assure  you,  sir,  were  there  not  very  many  who  have 
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this  worth,  we  could  never  have  seen  the  glorious 
events  which  we  have  in  our  days.  I  need  not  say 
more  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  soldier,  than  to 
tell  you  he  is  the  very  contrary  to  him  you  observe 
loud,  saucy,  and  overbearing  in  a  red  coat  about 
town.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  in  honour 
of  the  profession  of  arms,  I  have  set  apart  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  a  table  for  such  gentlemen  as 
have  served  their  country  in  the  army,  and  will 
please  from  time  to  time  to  sojourn  all,  or  any 
part  of  the  year,  at  Coverley.  Such  of  them  as 
will  do  me  that  honour  shall  find  horses,  servants, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  their  accommodation 
and  enjoyment  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life  in  a 
pleasant  various  country.  If  Colonel  Camperfelt1 
be  in  town,  and  his  abilities  are  not  employed 
another  way  in  the  service,  there  is  no  man  would 
be  more  welcome  here.  That  gentleman’s  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profession,  together  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  manners  and  goodness  of  his  heart, 
would  induce  others  like  him  to  honour  my  abode ; 
and  I  should  be  glad  my  acquaintance  would  take 
themselves  to  be  invited  or  not,  as  their  characters 
have  an  affinity  to  his. 

‘  I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they 
need  not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a  country 
gentleman)  I  will  trespass  against  their  temperance 
and  sobriety.  No,  sir,  I  shall  retain  so  much  of  the 
good  sentiments  for  the  conduct  of  life,  which  we 
cultivated  in  each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  contemn 
all  inordinate  pleasures.  But  particularly  remem¬ 
ber,  with  our  beloved  Tully,  that  the  delight  in 
food  consists  in  desire,  not  satiety.  They  who 
most  passionately  pursue  pleasure  seldomest  arrive 
1  Kempenfelt ;  see  No.  2.  He  died  about  1727. 
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at  it.  Now  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher,  I  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  the  satisfaction  I  took  in  the 
passage  I  read  yesterday  in  the  same  Tully.  A 
nobleman  of  Athens  made  a  compliment  to  Plato 
the  morning  after  he  had  supped  at  his  house, 
“Your  entertainments  do  not  only  please  when  you 
give  them,  but  also  the  day  after.” *  1 

I  am,  my  worthy  Friend, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

William  Sentry.’ 


N0,  545.  Tuesday ,  Nov.  25,  1712 

[STEELE. 

Quin  potius  pacem  ceternam  pactosque  hymenceos 
Exercemus? -  — Virg.,  JEn.  iv.  99. 

I  CANNOT  but  think  the  following  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
proposing  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman 
churches,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious.  I  must 
confess,  I  myself  being  of  opinion  that  the  emperor 
has  as  much  authority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he 
pretends  to  expound,  as  the  Pope  has  to  be  vicar 
to  the  Sacred  Person  he  takes  upon  him  to  repre¬ 
sent,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  their  treaty  of 
alliance.  What  progress  the  negotiation  between 
his  majesty  of  Rome  and  his  holiness  of  China 
makes  (as  we  daily  writers  say  upon  subjects  where 
we  are  at  a  loss),  time  will  let  us  know.  In  the 
meantime,  since  they  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of 
power  and  authority,  and  differ  only  in  matters  of 
faith,  we  may  expect  the  matter  will  go  on  without 
difficulty. 

1  See  Tusc.  Quast.,  v.  35. 
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Copia  di  Lettera  del  Re  della  China  al  Papa , 
interpretata  dal  Padre  Segretario  delV  India 
della  Compagnia  di  Gesu } 

‘  A  voi  benedetto  sopra  i  benedetti  PP,  ed  inter- 
pretatore  grande  de  Pontifici  e  Pastore  Xmo, 
dispensatore  dell’  oglio  de  i  Re  d’Europe, 
Clemente  XI. 

IL  favorito  amico  di  Dio  Gionata  7°,  potentissimo 
sopra  tutti  i  potentissimi  della  terra,  altissimo 
sopra  tutti  gl’altissimi  sotto  il  sole  e  la  luna,  che 
sude  nella  sede  di  smeraldo  della  China  sopra  cento 
scalini  d’oro,  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  Dio  a  tutti 
i  descendenti  fedeli  d’Abramo,  che  da  la  vita  e  la 
morte  a  cento  quindici  regni,  ed  a  cento  settante 
isole ;  scrive  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo  vergine,  e 
manda  salute  ed  accresimento  di  vecchiezza. 

‘  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore  della 
reale  nostro  gioventu  deve  maturare  i  frutti  della 
nostra  vecchiezza,  e  confortare  con  quell’  i  desiderii 
de  i  populi  nostri  divoti,  e  propogare  il  seme  di 
quella  pianta  che  deve  proteggerli,  habbiamo  stabi- 
lito  d’accompagnarci  con  una  virgine  eccelsa  ed 
amorosa  allattata  alia  mammella  della  leonessa  forte 
e  dell’  agnella  mansueta.  Percio  essendoci  stato 
figurato  sempre  il  vostro  populo  Europeo  Romano 
per  paese  di  donne  invitte,  forte  e  caste ;  allongiamo 
la  nostra  mano  potente,  a  stringere  una  di  loro,  e 
questa  sara  una  vostra  nipote,  o  nipote  di  qualche 
altro  grande  sacerdote  Latino,  che  sia  guardata  dalT 
occhio  dritto  di  Dio,  sara  seminata  in  lei  l’auto- 
rita  di  Sarra,  la  fedelta  d’Esther,  e  la  sapienza  di 
Abba ;  la  vogliamo  con  l’occhio  che  guarda  il  cielo, 

1  Nothing  is  known  of  the  authorship  of  this  satire  on  the  Jesuits. 
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e  la  terra  e  con  la  bocca  della  Conchiglia  che  si  pasce 
della  rugiada  del  matino.  La  sua  eta  non  passi 
ducento  corsi  della  Luna,  la  sua  statura  sia  alta 
quanto  la  spicca  dritta  del  grano  verde,  e  la  sua 
grossezza  quanto  un  manipolo  di  grano  secco.  Noi 
la  mandaremmo  a  vestire  per  li  nostri  mandatici 
ambasciadori,  e  chi  la  conduranno  a  noi,  e  noi  in- 
contraremmo  alia  riva  del  fiume  grande  facendola 
salire  sul  nostro  cocchio.  Ella  potra  adorare  ap- 
presso  di  noi  il  suo  Dio,  con  venti  quatro  altre  a 
sua  ellezzione,  e  potra  cantare  con  loro  come  la 
tortora  alia  primavera. 

‘  Sodisfando  noi  padre  e  amico  nostro  questa 
nostra  brama,  sarete  caggione  di  unire  in  perpetua 
amicizia  cotesti  vostri  regni  d’Europa  al  nostro 
dominante  imperio,  e  si  abbraciranno  le  nostri  leggi 
come  1’  edera  abbraccia  la  pianta,  e  noi  medesemi 
spargeremo  del  nostro  seme  reale  in  coteste  pro- 
vincei,  riscaldando  i  letti  di  vostri  principi  con  il 
fuoco  amoroso  delle  nostre  Amazoni,  d’alcune  delle 
quali  i  nostri  mandatici  ambasciadori  vi  porter- 
anno  le  somiglianza  dipinte.  Vi  confirmiamo  di 
tenere  in  pace  le  due  buone  religiose  famiglie  delli 
missionarii  gli’  figlioli’  d’Ignazio,  e  li  bianchi  e  neri 
figlioli  di  Dominico  il  cui  consiglio  degF  uni  e 
deg]’  altri  ci  serve  di  scorta  del  nostro  regimento 
g  di  lume  ad  interpretare  le  divine  legge  come 
appunto  fa  lume  l’oglio  che  si  getta  in  mare.  In 
tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  per  abbracciarvi, 
vi  dichiariamo  nostro  conguinto  e  confederate,  ed 
ordiniamo  che  questo  foglio  sia  segnato  col  nostro 
segno  imperiale  dalla  nostra  citta,  capo  del  mondo, 
il  quinto  giorno  della  terza  lunatione  l’anno  quarto 
del  nostro  Imperio.’ 

Il  sigillo  e  un  sole  nelle  cui  faccia  e  anche  quella 
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della  luna  ed  intorno  tra  i  raggi  vi  sono  traposte 
alcune  spade. 

Dico  il  traduttore  che  secondo  il  ceremonial  di 
questa  lettera  e  recentissimo  specialmente  fessere 
scritto  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo  virgine  con  la 
quelle  non  sogliosi  scrivere  quei  re  che  le  pregiere 
a  Dio  e  scrivendo  a  qualche  altro  principe  del 
mondo,  la  maggior  finezza  che  usino,  e  scrivergli 
con  la  penna  del  pavone. 

A  Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope , 
interpreted  by  a  Father  fesuit,  Secretary  of 
the  Indies. 

‘  To  you,  blessed  above  the  blessed,  great  Emperor  of 
Bishops,  and  Pastor  of  Christians,  Dispenser  of 
the  Oil  of  the  Kings  of  Europe,  Clement  XI. 

*  rp'HE  favourite  friend  of  God,  Gionnata  the 
Seventh,  most  powerful  above  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  the  earth,  highest  above  the  highest  under  the 
sun  and  moon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  of  emerald  of 
China,  above  100  steps  of  gold,  to  interpret  the 
language  of  God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gives  life 
and  death  to  115  kingdoms,  and  170  islands;  he 
writes  with  the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich,  and  sends 
health  and  increase  of  old  age. 

‘  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in  which 
the  flower  of  our  royal  youth  ought  to  ripen  into 
fruit  towards  old  age,  to  comfort  therewith  the 
desire  of  our  devoted  people,  and  to  propagate  the 
seed  of  that  plant  which  must  protect  them  :  we 
have  determined  to  accompany  ourselves  with  an 
high  amorous  virgin,  suckled  at  the  breast  of  a  wild 
lioness,  and  a  meek  lamb  :  and  imagining  with  our¬ 
selves  that  your  European  Roman  people  is  the 
father  of  many  unconquerable  and  chaste  ladies,  we 
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stretch  out  our  powerful  arm  to  embrace  one  of 
them,  and  she  shall  be  one  of  your  nieces,  or  the 
niece  of  some  other  great  Latin  priest,  the  darling 
of  God’s  right  eye.  Let  the  authority  of  Sarah  be 
sown  in  her,  the  fidelity  of  Esther,  and  the  wusdorn 
of  Abba.  We  would  have  her  eye  like  that  of  a 
dove,  which  may  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  with 
the  mouth  of  a  shellfish  to  feed  upon  the  dew  of 
the  morning  :  her  age  must  not  exceed  200  courses 
of  the  moon  ;  let  her  stature  be  equal  to  that  of  an 
ear  of  green  corn,  and  her  girth  a  handful. 

‘We  will  send  our  mandarin’s  ambassadors  to 
clothe  her,  and  to  conduct  her  to  us,  and  we  will 
meet  her  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  making 
her  to  leap  up  into  our  chariot.  She  may  with  us 
worship  her  own  God,  together  with  twenty-four 
virgins  of  her  own  choosing,  and  she  may  sing  with 
them  as  the  turtle  in  the  spring.  You,  O  father 
and  friend,  complying  with  this  our  desire,  may  be 
an  occasion  of  uniting  in  perpetual  friendship  our 
high  empire  with  your  European  kingdoms,  and  we 
may  embrace  your  laws  as  the  ivy  embraces  the  tree  ; 
and  we  ourselves  may  scatter  our  royal  blood  into 
your  provinces,  warming  the  chief  of  your  princes 
with  the  amorous  fire  of  our  Amazons,  the  resem¬ 
bling  pictures  of  some  of  which  our  said  mandarin’s 
ambassadors  shall  convey  to  you. 

‘  We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two  good 
religious  families  of  missionaries,  the  black  sons  of 
Ignatius,  and  the  white  and  black  sons  of  Dominicus, 
that  the  counsel  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  us  in  our  government,  and  a 
light  to  interpret  the  divine  law,  as  the  oil  cast  into 
the  sea  produces  light. 

‘To  conclude,  we  rising  up  in  our  throne  to  em¬ 
brace  you,  we  declare  you  our  ally  and  confederate ; 
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and  have  ordered  this  leaf  to  be  sealed  with  our 
imperial  signet,  in  our  royal  city,  the  head  of  the 
world,  the  eighth  day  of  the  third  lunation,  and  the 
fourth  year  of  our  reign.’ 

Letters  from  Rome  say  the  whole  conversation, 
both  among  gentlemen  and  ladies,  has  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  this  epistle  ever  since  it  arrived.  The 
Jesuit  who  translated  it  says  it  loses  much  of  the 
majesty  of  the  original  in  the  Italian.  It  seems 
there  was  an  offer  of  the  same  nature  made  by  a 
predecessor  of  the  present  emperor  to  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth  of  France,  but  no  lady  of  that  court 
would  take  the  voyage,  that  sex  not  being  at  that 
time  so  much  used  in  politic  negotiations.  The 
manner  of  treating  the  Pope  is,  according  to  the 
Chinese  ceremonial,  very  respectful.  For  the  em¬ 
peror  writes  to  him  with  the  quill  of  a  virgin  ostrich, 
which  was  never  used  before  but  in  writing  prayers. 
Instructions  are  preparing  for  the  lady  who  shall 
have  so  much  zeal  as  to  undertake  this  pilgrimage, 
and  be  an  empress  for  the  sake  of  her  religion. 
The  principal  of  the  Indian  missionaries  has  given 
in  a  list  of  the  reigning  sins  in  China,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  indulgences  necessary  to  this  lady  and 
her  retinue  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  those  kingdoms. 

‘  To  the  Spectator-General. 

‘  May  it  please  your  Honour, — 

|  HAVE  of  late  seen  French  hats  of  a  prodigious 
magnitude  pass  by  my  observatory. 

T.  John  Sly.’  1 

1  See  Nos.  526,  532,  534. 
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N0,  546.  Wednesday ,  Nov.  26,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Omnia  patefacienda  ut  ne  quid  omnino,  quod  venditor 
norit}  emptor  ignoret. — Tull.,  De  Off.  lii.  51. 

IT  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  wher¬ 
ever  I  go,  how  much  skill  in  buying  all  manner 
of  goods  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself 
from  being  cheated  in  whatever  you  see  exposed  to 
sale.  My  reading  makes  such  a  strong  impression 
upon  me  that  I  should  think  myself  a  cheat  in  my 
way  if  I  should  translate  anything  from  another 
tongue  and  not  acknowledge  it  to  my  readers.  I 
understood  from  common  report  that  Mr.  Cibber 
was  introducing  a  French  play  upon  our  stage,  and 
thought  myself  concerned  to  let  the  town  know 
what  was  his  and  what  foreign.1  When  I  came  to 
the  rehearsal,  I  found  the  house  so  partial  to  one  of 
their  own  fraternity  that  they  gave  everything  which 
was  said  such  grace,  emphasis,  and  force  in  their 
action,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  any 
judgment  of  the  performance.  Mrs.  Oldfield,2  who 
it  seems  is  the  heroic  daughter,  had  so  just  a  con¬ 
ception  of  her  part,  that  her  action  made  what  she 
spoke  appear  decent,  just,  and  noble.  The  passions 
of  terror  and  compassion,  they  made  me  believe, 
were  very  artfully  raised,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 


1  ‘  Ximena  ;  or,  the  Heroic  Daughter,’  a  tragedy  taken  from  the 
‘Cid’  of  Corneille,  by  Colley  Cibber  (see  No.  370).  The  play 
was  not  published  until  1719,  when  Steele  had  been  exposed  by  his 
pamphlets  to  political  and  personal  detraction.  Cibber  then  dedicated 
the  piece  to  Steele,  referring  to  the  custom  of  his  calumniators, 
since  they  could  not  deny  his  literary  services,  to  transfer  all  the 
merit  of  them  to  Addison.  2  See  No.  338. 
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the  play  artful  and  surprising.  We  authors  do  not 
much  relish  the  endeavours  of  players  in  this  kind, 
but  have  the  same  disdain  as  physicians  and  lawyers 
have  when  attorneys  and  apothecaries  give  advice. 
Cibber  himself  took  the  liberty  to  tell  me  that  he 
expected  I  would  do  him  justice,  and  allow  the  play 
well  prepared  for  his  spectators,  whatever  it  was 
for  his  readers.  He  added  very  many  particulars 
not  uncurious  concerning  the  manner  of  taking  an 
audience,  and  laying  wait  not  only  for  their  super¬ 
ficial  applause,  but  also  for  insinuating  into  their 
affections  and  passions  by  the  artful  management 
of  the  look,  voice,  and  gesture  of  the  speaker.  I 
could  not  but  consent  that  the  heroic  daughter 
appeared  in  the  rehearsal  a  moving  entertainment 
wrought  out  of  a  great  and  exemplary  virtue. 

The  advantages  of  action,  show,  and  dress  on 
these  occasions  are  allowable,  because  the  merit  con¬ 
sists  in  being  capable  of  imposing  upon  us  to  our 
advantage  and  entertainment.  All  that  I  was  going 
to  say  about  the  honesty  of  an  author  in  the  sale 
of  his  ware  was  that  he  ought  to  own  all  that  he 
had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a  clear  light 
all  that  he  gives  his  spectators  for  their  money,  with 
an  account  of  the  first  manufacturers.  But  I  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  lecture  of  this  day  upon  the 
common  and  prostituted  behaviour  of  traders  in 
ordinary  commerce.  The  philosopher  made  it  a 
rule  of  trade  that  your  profit  ought  to  be  the 
common  profit ;  and  it  is  unjust  to  make  any  step 
towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain  of  even  those  to 
whom  you  sell  is  not  also  consulted.  A  man  may 
deceive  himself  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  he  is  no  better 
than  a  cheat  who  sells  anything  without  telling  the 
exceptions  against  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  said  to 
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its  advantage.  The  scandalous  abuse  of  language 
and  hardening  of  conscience  which  may  be  observed 
every  day  in  going  from  one  place  to  another,  is 
what  makes  a  whole  city  to  an  unprejudiced  eye  a 
den  of  thieves.  It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  for 
this  reason  to  remark,  as  I  passed  by  Cornhill,  that 
the  shop  of  that  worthy,  honest,  though  lately 
unfortunate  citizen,  Mr.  John  Moreton,1  so  well 
known  in  the  linen  trade,  is  fitting  up  anew.  Since 
a  man  has  been  in  a  distressed  condition,  it  ought 
to  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  passed  through  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  have  lost  the  friendship 
of  those  who  suffered  with  him,  but  to  receive  an 
honourable  acknowledgment  of  his  honesty  from 
those  very  persons  to  whom  the  law  had  consigned 
his  estate. 

The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to  prove 
of  a  very  general  advantage  to  those  who  shall  deal 
with  him  hereafter :  for  the  stock  with  which  he 
now  sets  up  being  the  loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot 
expose  that  to  the  hazards  of  giving  credit,  but  enters 
into  a  ready-money  trade,  by  which  means  he  will 
both  buy  and  sell  the  best  and  cheapest.  He  im¬ 
poses  upon  himself  a  rule  of  affixing  the  value  of 
each  piece  he  sells  to  the  piece  itself ;  so  that  the 
most  ignorant  servant  or  child  will  be  as  good  a 
buyer  at  his  shop  as  the  most  skilful  in  the  trade. 
For  all  which  you  have  all  his  hopes  and  fortune  for 
your  security.  To  encourage  dealing  after  this  way, 
there  is  not  only  the  avoiding  the  most  infamous 
guilt  in  ordinary  bartering ;  but  this  observation, 
that  he  who  buys  with  ready  money  saves  as  much 
to  his  family  as  the  State  exacts  out  of  his  land  for 
the  security  and  service  of  his  country ;  that  is  to 

1  See  No.  248. 
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say,  in  plain  English,  sixteen  will  do  as  much  as 
twenty  shillings. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

‘MY  heart  is  so  swelled  with  grateful  sentiments 
on  account  of  some  favours  which  I  have 
lately  received,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  them 
utterance  amongst  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous 
correspondents  ;  and  writing,  I  hope,  will  be  as  great 
a  relief  to  my  forced  silence  as  it  is  to  your  natural 
taciturnity — my  generous  benefactor  will  not  suffer 
me  to  speak  to  him  in  any  terms  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  but  ever  treats  me  as  if  he  had  the  greatest 
obligations,  and  uses  me  with  a  distinction  that  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  one  so  much  my  superior 
in  fortune,  years,  and  understanding.  He  insinu¬ 
ates,  as  if  I  had  a  certain  right  to  his  favours  from 
some  merit,  which  his  particular  indulgence  to  me 
has  discovered  ;  but  that  is  only  a  beautiful  artifice 
to  lessen  the  pain  an  honest  mind  feels  in  receiving 
obligations,  when  there  is  no  probability  of  return¬ 
ing  them. 

‘  A  gift  is  doubled  when  accompanied  with  such 
a  delicacy  of  address ;  but  what  to  me  gives  it  an 
inexpressible  value,  is  its  coming  from  the  man  I 
most  esteem  in  the  world.  It  pleases  me  indeed  as 
it  is  an  advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune ;  but 
when  I  consider  it  is  an  instance  of  that  good  man’s 
friendship,  it  overjoys,  it  transports  me  :  I  look  on 
it  with  a  lover’s  eye,  and  no  longer  regard  the  gift, 
but  the  hand  that  gave  it.  For  my  friendship  is  so 
entirely  void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  gives 
me  pain  to  think  it  should  have  been  chargeable  to 
him ;  and  I  cannot  at  some  melancholy  hours  help 
doing  his  generosity  the  injury  of  fearing  it  should 
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cool  on  this  account,  and  that  the  last  favour,  might 
be  a  sort  of  legacy  of  a  departing  friendship. 

‘  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  groundless  and 
unjust ;  but  you  must  forgive  them  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  one  possessed  of  a  great  treasure,  who  is 
frighted  at  the  most  distant  shadow  of  danger. 

‘  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  you,  I 
will  not  conceal  the  secret  satisfaction  I  feel  there 
of  knowing  the  goodness  of  my  friend  will  not  be 
unrewarded.  I  am  pleased  with  thinking  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  the  Almighty  hath  sufficient  blessings  in 
store  for  him,  and  will  certainly  discharge  the  debt, 
though  I  am  not  made  the  happy  instrument  of 
doing  it. 

‘  However,  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  wanting 
to  show  my  gratitude ;  I  will  make  it  the  business 
of  my  life  to  thank  him,  and  shall  esteem  (next  to 
him)  those  my  best  friends  who  give  me  the  greatest 
assistance  in  this  good  work.  Printing  this  letter 
would  be  some  little  instance  of  my  gratitude ;  and 
your  favour  herein  will  very  much  oblige, 

Novemb.  24.  Your  most  humble  Servant,  &c., 

T.  W.  C.’ 


N°*  547.  Thursday ,  Nov.  27,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Si  valnus  tibi  monstratd  radice  vel  herhd 
Nonfieret  levins,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba 

Proficiente  nihil  curarier - 

— Hor.,  2  Ep.  ii.  149. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  praise  a  man  without  put¬ 
ting  him  out  of  countenance.  My  following 
correspondent  has  found  out  this  uncommon 
art,  and,  together  with  his  friends,  has  celebrated 
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some  of  my  speculations  after  such  a  concealed  but 
diverting  manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers  think  I 
am  to  blame  in  publishing  my  own  commendations, 
they  will  allow  I  should  have  deserved  their  censure 
as  much  had  I  suppressed  the  humour  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  to  me. 


*  Sir, 

|  AM  often  in  a  private  assembly  of  wits  of  both 
sexes,  where  we  generally  descant  upon  your 
speculations,  or  upon  the  subjects  on  which  you 
have  treated.  We  were  last  Tuesday  talking  of 
those  two  volumes  which  you  have  lately  published. 
Some  were  commending  one  of  your  papers,  and 
some  another,  and  there  was  scarce  a  single  person 
in  the  company  that  had  not  a  favourite  specula¬ 
tion.  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told  us, 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid  the 
Spectator  the  same  compliment  that  is  often  made  in 
our  public  prints  to  Sir  William  Read,1  Dr.  Grant,2 
Mr.  Moore  the  apothecary,3  and  other  eminent 
physicians,  where  it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  cures  which  have  been  made  upon  them,  and 
the  several  distempers  under  which  they  laboured. 
The  proposal  took,  and  the  lady  where  we  visited 
having  the  two  last  volumes  in  large  paper  inter¬ 
leaved  for  her  own  private  use,  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  the  window,  whither 
every  one  in  the  company  retired,  and  writ  down 
a  particular  advertisement  in  the  style  and  phrase 

1  See  No.  472.  2  See  Nos.  444,  472. 

3  John  Moore  was  ‘  the  illustrious  inventor  of  worm-powder/ 
which  was  said  to  effect  wonderful  cures. 
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of  the  like  ingenious  compositions  which  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  newspapers. 
When  we  had  finished  our  work,  we  read  them  with 
a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fireside,  and  agreed, 
nemine  contradicente ,  to  get  them  transcribed,  and 
sent  to  the  Spectator.  The  gentleman  who  made 
the  proposal  entered  the  following  advertisement 
before  the  title-page,  after  which  the  rest  succeeded 
in  order : — 


‘  “  Remedium  efficax  et  universum ;  or,  An  effec¬ 
tual  remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities ;  showing  how 
any  person  may  cure  himself  of  Ill-nature,  Pride, 
Party-spleen,  or  any  other  distemper  incident  to  the 
human  system,  with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the 
infection  is  upon  him.  This  panacea  is  as  innocent 
as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  requires  no  con¬ 
finement.  It  has  not  its  equal  in  the  universe,  as 
abundance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout 
the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

‘  “  N.B. — No  family  ought  to  be  without  it.” 


Over  the  two  ‘  Spectators  ’  on  Jealousy ,  being  the 
two  Jirst  in  the  third  volume. 

‘  “  I,  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and  seven, 
having  been  for  several  years  afflicted  with  uneasy 
doubts,  fears,  and  vapours,  occasioned  by  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty-five,  do 
hereby  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  give  notice,  that  I 
have  found  great  relief  from  the  two  following  doses, 
having  taken  them  two  mornings  together  with  a 
dish  of  chocolate.  Witness  my  hand,  &c.” 
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For  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor. 

‘  “  In  charity  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  the 
disease  of  Levee-haunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek 
their  bread  every  morning  at  the  chamber  doors  of 
great  men,  I,  A.  B.,  do  testify  that  for  many  years 
past  I  laboured  under  this  fashionable  distemper,  but 
was  cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  contained  in  an  half-sheet  of  paper,  marked 
No.  193,  where  any  one  may  be  provided  with  the 
same  remedy  at  the  price  of  a  single  penny.” 

‘  “  An  infallible  cure  for  Hypochondriac  Melan¬ 
choly.  No.  173,  184,  191,  203,  209,  221,  233, 
235.  239,  245,  247,  251. 

Probatum  est.  Charles  Easie.” 

‘  “  I,  Christopher  Query,  having  been  troubled  with 
a  certain  distemper  in  my  tongue,  which  showed  itself 
in  impertinent  and  superfluous  interrogatories,  have 
not  asked  one  unnecessary  question  since  my  perusal 
of  the  prescription  marked  No.  228.” 

‘  “  The  Britannic  Beautifier,1  being  an  essay  on 
modesty,  No.  231,  which  gives  such  a  delightful 

1  This  is  copied  almost  literally  from  an  advertisement  in  No. 
545  :  « The  famous  Bavarian  Red  Liquor,  which  gives  such  a 
delightful  blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of  those  that  are  white  or 
pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  natural  fine  com¬ 
plexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by  the  nearest  friend.  Is 
nothing  of  paint,  nor  in  the  least  hurtful,  but  good  in  many  cases 
to  be  taken  inwardly.  It  renders  the  face  delightfully  handsome 
and  beautiful,  is  not  subject  to  be  rubbed  off  like  paint,  therefore 
cannot  be  discovered  by  the  nearest  friend.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
beautifier  in  the  world.  Is  sold  only  at  Mr.  Payn’s  Toyshop,  at 
the  Angel  and  Crown  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  near  Cheapside, 
at  3s.  6d.  a  bottle,  with  directions.’ 
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blushing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of  those  that  are  white 
or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
natural  fine  complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial 
by  the  nearest  friend.  Is  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the 
least  hurtful.  It  renders  the  face  delightfully  hand¬ 
some  ;  is  not  subject  to  be  rubbed  off,  and  cannot 
be  paralleled  by  either  wash,  powder,  cosmetic,  &c. 
It  is  certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the  world. 

Martha  Gloworm.” 

‘  “  I,  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James’s, 
having  a  constitution  which  naturally  abounds  with 
acids,  made  use  of  a  paper  of  directions  marked 
No.  177,  recommending  a  healthful  exercise  called 
Good-nature,  and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent 
sweetener  of  the  blood.” 

‘  “  Whereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled 
with  that  distemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year 
ago  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  ladies,  and 
discovered  itself  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  having 
made  use  of  the  doctor’s  cephalic  tincture,  which  he 
exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last  year’s  papers, 
I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days.” 

‘  “  I,  George  Gloom,  have  for  a  long  time  been 
troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  being  advised  by  my 
friends  to  put  myself  into  a  course  of  Steele ,  did 
for  that  end  make  use  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me 
several  mornings  in  short  letters,  from  the  hands 
of  the  invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the 
bottom  Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle, 
Rebecca  Nettletop,  Tom  Loveless,  Mary  Meanwell, 
Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom  Meggot, 
Rustick  Sprightly,  &c.,  which  have  had  so  good  an 
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effect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  myself  cheerful,  light¬ 
some,  and  easy ;  and  therefore  do  recommend  them 
to  all  such  as  labour  under  the  same  distemper.”  ’ 

Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements 
which  were  sent  me,  I  have  only  picked  out  some 
few  from  the  third  volume,  reserving  the  fourth  for 
another  opportunity.  O. 


N°-  548.  Friday ,  Nov.  28,  1712 

[ADDISON.1 


- Vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur,  optimus  ille  est 

Qui  minimis  urgetur - 

— Hor.,  1  Sat.  iii.  68. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator,  ‘  November  27,  1712. 

£  T  HAVE  read  this  day’s  paper 2  with  a  great  deal 

X  of  pleasure,  and  could  send  you  an  account 
of  several  elixirs  and  antidotes  in  your  third 
volume,  which  your  correspondents  have  not  taken 
notice  of  in  their  advertisements ;  and  at  the  same 
time  must  own  to  you,  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
shop  furnished  with  such  a  variety  of  medicaments, 
and  in  which  there  are  fewer  soporifics.  The  several 
vehicles  you  have  invented  for  conveying  your  un¬ 
acceptable  truths  to  us,  are  what  I  most  particularly 
admire,  as  I  am  afraid  they  are  secrets  which  will 
die  with  you.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  your  critical 
essays  are  taken  notice  of  in  this  paper,  notwith- 

1  This  paper  has  no  signature,  but  no  doubt  it  was  written  by- 
Addison,  in  reply  to  Dennis.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
paragraph  being  added  at  the  end  in  the  reprint. 

2  No.  547. 
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standing  I  look  upon  them  to  be  excellent  cleansers 
of  the  brain,  and  could  venture  to  superscribe  them 
with  an  advertisement  which  I  have  lately  seen  in 
one  of  our  newspapers,  wherein  there  is  an  account 
given  of  a  sovereign  remedy  for  restoring  the  taste 
of  all  such  persons  whose  palates  have  been  vitiated 
by  distempers,  unwholesome  food,  or  any  the  like 
occasions.  But  to  let  fall  the  allusion,  notwith¬ 
standing  your  criticisms,  and  particularly  the  candour 
which  you  have  discovered  in  them,  are  not  the  least 
taking  part  of  your  works,  I  find  your  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  poetical  justice,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  first 
part  of  your  fortieth  Spectator ,  is  controverted  by 
some  eminent  critics ;  and  as  you  now  seem,  to  our 
great  grief  of  heart,  to  be  winding  up  your  bottoms, 
I  hoped  you  would  have  enlarged  a  little  upon  that 
subject.  It  is  indeed  but  a  single  paragraph  in  your 
works,  and  I  believe  those  who  have  read  it  with 
the  same  attention  I  have  done,  will  think  there  is 
nothing  to  be  objected  against  it.  I  have  however 
drawn  up  some  additional  arguments  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  which  you  have  there  delivered,  having 
endeavoured  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  that  matter, 
which  you  may  either  publish  or  suppress  as  you 
think  fit. 

‘  Horace  in  my  motto  says  that  all  men  are 
vicious,  and  that  they  differ  from  one  another  only 
as  they  are  more  or  less  so.  Boileau  has  given  the 
same  account  of  our  wisdom  as  Horace  has  of  our 
virtue 

Tous  les  hommes  sont  fous  et,  malgre  tous  leurs  soins, 

Ne  different  entre  eux,  que  du  plus  et  du  moins.1 

All  men,  says  he,  are  fools,  and  in  spite  of  their 
1  Boileau,  Sat.  iv.  39. 
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endeavours  to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one  another 
only  as  they  are  more  or  less  so. 

‘Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  given 
the  same  turn  to  a  sentence  which  describes  the 
happiness  of  man  in  this  life  : — 

1  o  Cyv  aXvircds,  avopo<$  eon  evTV%ovs 

(“That  man  is  most  happy  who  is  the  least  miser¬ 
able.”)  It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to 
the  polite  reader,  to  observe  how  these  three  beautiful 
sentences  are  formed  upon  different  subjects  by  the 
same  way  of  thinking  ;  but  I  shall  return  to  the  first 
of  them. 

‘  Our  goodness  being  of  a  comparative  and  not 
an  absolute  nature,  there  is  none  who  in  strictness 
can  be  called  a  virtuous  man.  Every  one  has  in 
him  a  natural  alloy,  though  one  may  be  fuller  of 
dross  than  another  :  for  this  reason  I  cannot  think 
it  right  to  introduce  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  man 
upon  the  stage ;  not  only  because  such  a  character 
is  improper  to  move  compassion,  but  because  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  in  nature.  This  might  probably 
be  one  reason  why  the  Spectator  in  one  of  his  papers 
took  notice  of  that  late  invented  term  called  Poetical 
Justice,  and  the  wrong  notions  into  which  it  has  led 
some  tragic  writers.  The  most  perfect  man  has 
vices  enough  to  draw  down  punishments  upon  his 
head,  and  to  justify  Providence  in  regard  to  any 
miseries  that  may  befall  him.  For  this  reason  I 
cannot  think  but  that  the  instruction  and  moral 
are  much  finer,  where  a  man  who  is  virtuous  in  the 
main  of  his  character  falls  into  distress,  and  sinks 
under  the  blows  of  fortune  at  the  end  of  a  tragedy, 

1  Cf  Sophocles,  Trach.  168;  Oed.  Col.  1662. 
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than  when  he  is  represented  as  happy  and  triumphant. 
Such  an  example  corrects  the  insolence  of  human 
nature,  softens  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  senti¬ 
ments  of  pity  and  compassion,  comforts  him  under 
his  own  private  affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to 
judge  of  men’s  virtues  by  their  successes.  I  cannot 
think  of  one  real  hero  in  all  antiquity  so  far  raised 
above  human  infirmities,  that  he  might  not  be  very 
naturally  represented  in  a  tragedy  as  plunged  in 
misfortunes  and  calamities.  The  poet  may  still  find 
out  some  prevailing  passion  or  indiscretion  in  his 
character,  and  show  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
sufficiently  acquit  the  gods  of  any  injustice  in  his 
sufferings.  For  as  Horace  observes  in  my  text,  the 
best  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  those  whom  we  generally  call  vicious  men. 

‘  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice  as  some  gentle¬ 
men  insist  upon  were  to  be  observed  in  this  art, 
there  is  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  should  not 
extend  to  heroic  poetry  as  well  as  a  tragedy.  But 
we  find  it  so  little  observed  in  Homer,  that  his 
Achilles  is  placed  in  the  greatest  point  of  glory 
and  success,  though  his  character  is  morally  vicious, 
and  only  poetically  good,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase 
of  our  modern  critics.  The  iEneid  is  filled  with 
innocent  unhappy  persons.  Nisus  and  Eurialus, 
Lausus  and  Pallas  come  all  to  unfortunate  ends. 
The  poet  takes  notice  in  particular,  that  in  the 
sacking  of  Troy  Ripheus  fell,  who  was  the  most 
just  man  among  the  Trojans — 

- Cadit  et  Rhipeus,  justissimus  unus 

Qui  fuit  in  Teucris,  et  servantissimus  aequi. 

Dis  aliter  visum  est - 1 


1  iEn.  ii.  426. 
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and  that  Pantheus  could  neither  be  preserved  by 
his  transcendent  piety,  nor  by  the  holy  fillets  of 
Apollo,  whose  priest  he  was — 

- Nec  te  tua  plurima,  Panthu, 

Labentem  pietas,  nec  Apollinis  infula  texit.’ — iEt*.  1.  2.1 

‘  I  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  ancient 
tragic  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  but  as  this 
particular  is  touched  upon  in  the  paper  above 
mentioned,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  could 
produce  passages  out  of  Aristotle  in  favour  of  my 
opinion,  and  if  in  one  place  he  says  that  an  abso¬ 
lutely  virtuous  man  should  not  be  represented  as 
unhappy,  this  does  not  justify  any  one  who  shall 
think  fit  to  bring  in  an  absolutely  virtuous  man 
upon  the  stage.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  author’s  way  of  writing  know  very  well,  that 
to  take  the  whole  extent  of  his  subject  into  his 
divisions  of  it,  he  often  makes  use  of  such  cases  as 
are  imaginary,  and  not  reducible  to  practice.  He 
himself  declares  that  such  tragedies  as  ended  un¬ 
happily  bore  away  the  prize  in  theatrical  conten¬ 
tions  from  those  which  ended  happily ;  and  for  the 
fortieth  speculation,  which  I  am  now  considering, 
as  it  has  given  reasons  why  these  are  more  apt  to 
please  an  audience,  so  it  only  proves  that  these  are 
generally  preferable  to  the  other,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  affirms  that  many  excellent  tragedies 
have  and  may  be  written  in  both  kinds. 

‘  I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  though 
the  spectator  above  mentioned  is  so  far  against 
the  rule  of  poetical  justice  as  to  affirm  that  good 
men  may  meet  with  an  unhappy  catastrophe  in 
tragedy,  it  does  not  say  that  ill  men  may  go  off 

1  ./En.  ii.  429. 
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unpunished.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  very 
plain,  namely,  because  the  best  of  men  are  vicious 
enough  to  justify  Providence  for  any  misfortunes 
and  afflictions  which  may  befall  them,  but  there  are 
many  men  so  criminal  that  they  can  have  no  claim 
or  pretence  to  happiness.  The  best  of  men  may 
deserve  punishment,  but  the  worst  of  men  cannot 
deserve  happiness.’*  1 


N0-.  549.  Saturday ,  Nov.  29,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Quamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici, 

Laudo  tamen -  — Juv.,  Sat.  iii.  I. 

I  BELIEVE  most  people  begin  the  world  with 
a  resolution  to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious 
kind  of  solitude  or  retirement,  when  they  have 
made  themselves  easy  in  it.  Our  unhappiness  is, 
that  we  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring 
such  our  good  resolutions  till  our  intended  retreat 
is  cut  off  by  death.  But  among  all  kinds  of  people 
there  are  none  who  are  so  hard  to  part  with  the 
world,  as  those  who  are  grown  old  in  the  heaping 
up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped  with 
their  constant  attention  to  gain,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  give  their  souls  another  bent, 
and  convert  them  towards  those  objects  which, 
though  they  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  life,  are 
so  more  especially  for  the  last.  Horace2  describes 
an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  that  in  order  to  make  a  purchase  he 
called  in  all  his  money ;  but  what  was  the  event 

1  This’  paragraph  was  added  when  the  papers  were  collected  in 
1 7 1 3*  2  Epod.  ii.  69. 
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of  it  ?  Why,  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it 
out  again.  I  am  engaged  in  this  series  of  thought 
by  a  discourse  which  I  had  last  week  with  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  man  of  so 
much  natural  eloquence,  good  sense,  and  probity 
of  mind,  that  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular 
pleasure.  As  we  were  sitting  together,  being  the 
sole  remaining  members  of  our  club,  Sir  Andrew 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  many  busy  scenes  of  life 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  same 
time  reckoned  up  to  me  abundance  of  those  lucky 
hits,  which  at  another  time  he  would  have  called 
pieces  of  good  fortune ;  but  in  the  temper  of  mind 
he  was  then,  he  termed  them  mercies,  favours  of 
Providence,  and  blessings  upon  an  honest  industry. 
‘  Now,’  says  he,  ‘  you  must  know,  my  good  friend, 
I  am  so  used  to  consider  myself  as  creditor  and 
debtor,  that  I  often  state  my  accounts  after  the 
same  manner,  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own 
soul.  In  this  case,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor 
side,  I  find  such  innumerable  articles  that  I  want 
arithmetic  to  cast  them  up  ;  but  when  I  look  upon 
the  creditor  side,  I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper. 
Now,  though  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker, 
I  am  resolved,  however,  to  turn  all  my  future  en¬ 
deavours  that  way.  You  must  not  therefore  be 
surprised,  my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking 
myself  to  a  more  thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I 
meet  you  no  more  in  this  place.’ 

I  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  I  shall  suffer  by  it.  Sir 
Andrew  has  since  explained  himself  to  me  more  at 
large  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  just  come  to 
my  hands : — 

VOL.  VII.  2  A 
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‘Good  Mr.  Spectator, 

*  j^fOTWITHSTANDNG  my  friends  at  the  club 
have  always  rallied  me,  when  I  have  talked  of 
retiring  from  business,  and  repeated  to  me  one  of 
my  own  sayings,  that  “  a  merchant  has  never  enough 
till  he  has  got  a  little  more,”  I  can  now  inform  you 
that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has 
enough,  and  is  determined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has.  You 
know  me  so  well,  that  I  need  not  tell  you  I  mean, 
by  the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions,  the  making 
of  them  useful  to  the  public.  As  the  greatest  part 
of  my  estate  has  been  hitherto  of  an  unsteady  and 
volatile  nature,  either  tossed  upon  seas  or  fluctuating 
in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  settled  in  substantial 
acres  and  tenements.  I  have  removed  it  from  the 
uncertainty  of  stocks,  winds,  and  waves,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  in  a  considerable  purchase.  This  will 
give  me  great  opportunity  of  being  charitable  in  my 
way,  that  is  in  setting  my  poor  neighbours  to  work, 
and  giving  them  a  comfortable  subsistence  out  of 
their  own  industry.  My  gardens,  my  fishponds, 
my  arable  and  pasture  grounds  shall  be  my  several 
hospitals,  or  rather  workhouses,  in  which  I  propose 
to  maintain  a  great  many  indigent  persons,  who 
are  now  starving  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have 
got  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  lands,  and  in  my 
own  thoughts  am  already  ploughing  up  some  of 
them,  fencing  others ;  planting  woods,  and  draining 
marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my  share  in  the  surface 
of  this  island,  I  am  resolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful 
a  spot  as  any  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions ;  at  least 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  do  its  utmost  for 
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its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employment  I  so 
disposed  of  my  affairs  that  from  whatever  corner 
of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing  home 
one  or  other  of  my  ships,  I  hope,  as  a  husbandman, 
to  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower  of  rain  or  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine  shall  fall  upon  my  estate  with¬ 
out  bettering  some  part  of  it,  and  contributing  to 
the  products  of  the  season.  You  know  it  has  been 
hitherto  my  opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away 
when  it  is  not  some  way  useful  to  others.  But  when 
I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  the  fresh  air  on  the 
open  heath  that  lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several 
other  thoughts  growing  up  in  me.  I  am  now  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  of  my  age  may  find  business 
enough  on  himself,  by  setting  his  mind  in  order, 
preparing  it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling  it 
to  the  thoughts  of  death.  I  must,  therefore,  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  besides  those  usual  methods  of 
charity,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  I  am  at 
this  very  instant  finding  out  a  convenient  place 
where  I  may  build  an  almshouse,  which  I  intend 
to  endow  very  handsomely,  for  a  dozen  super¬ 
annuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  men  of 
my  own  years,1  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myself, 
may  have  their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall 
die,  rather  than  how  they  shall  live.  I  remember 
an  excellent  saying  that  I  learned  at  school,  Finis 
coronat  opus.  You  know  best  whether  it  be  in 
Virgil  or  in  Horace,2  it  is  my  business  to  apply 
it.  If  your  affairs  will  permit  you  to  take  the 
country  air  with  me  sometimes,  you  shall  find  an 
apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every  day 

1  ‘Age’  (folio). 

2  This  proverb  is,  of  course,  not  in  Virgil  or  Horace. 
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entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own  feed¬ 
ing,  fish  out  of  my  own  ponds,  and  fruit  out  of 
my  own  gardens.  You  shall  have  free  egress  and 
regress  about  my  house,  without  having  any  ques¬ 
tions  asked  you,  and  in  a  word  such  an  hearty 
welcome  as  you  may  expect  from 
Your  most  sincere  friend 

and  humble  Servant, 

Andrew  Freeport.’ 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member  being  entirely 
dispersed,  I  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week 
upon  a  project  relating  to  the  institution  of  a 
new  one.  O. 


N°‘  550.  Monday ,  Dec .  i,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Quid  dignum  tantoferet  hie  promissor  hiatu? 

— Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  138. 


SINCE  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club  whereof  I 
have  often  declared  myself  a  member,  there 
are  very  many  persons  who  by  letters,  petitions, 
and  recommendations,  put  up  for  the  next  election. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  complain,  that  several  in¬ 
direct  and  underhand  practices  have  been  made  use 
of  upon  this  occasion.  A  certain  country  gentleman 
begun  to  ‘  tap  ’  upon  the  first  information  he  re¬ 
ceived  of  Sir  Roger’s  death,  when  he  sent  me  up 
word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place 
of  the  deceased,  he  would  present  me  with  a  barrel 
of  the  best  October  I  had  ever  drank  in  my  life. 
The  ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know  whom  I  intend 
to  elect  in  the  room  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some 
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of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honey¬ 
comb  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of  their  interest 
in  the  club,  and  are  therefore  desirous  of  having  in 
it  hereafter  a  representative  of  their  own  sex.  A 
citizen,  who  subscribes  himself  ‘  Y.  Z.,’  tells  me  he 
has  one-and-twenty  shares  in  the  African  Company, 
and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the  odd  one  in  case  he 
may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which  he  thinks 
would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have  several 
letters  dated  from  Jenny  Man’s,1  by  gentlemen  who 
are  candidates  for  Captain  Sentry’s  place,  and  as 
many  from  a  coffee-house  in  Paul’s  Churchyard,  of 
such  who  would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom 
I  can  never  mention  but  with  a  particular  respect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  these  several  particulars, 
with  the  many  remonstrances  that  have  been  made  to 
me  on  this  subject,  and  considering  how  invidious 
an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the  whole 
election  depend  upon  my  single  voice,  and  being 
unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  those  clamours  which, 
on  such  an  occasion,  will  not  fail  to  be  raised  against 
me  for  partiality,  injustice,  corruption,  and  other 
qualities  which  my  nature  abhors,  I  have  formed  to 
myself  the  project  of  a  club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to  all  and 
every  of  the  clubs  that  are  established  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  requiring  them  to  choose 
out  of  their  respective  bodies  a  person  of  the  greatest 
merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me  before  Lady 
Day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit  upon  business. 

By  this  means,  I  may  have  reason  to  hope  that 
the  club  over  which  I  shall  preside  will  be  the  very 
flower  and  quintessence  of  all  other  clubs.  I  have 

1  See  No.  109. 
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communicated  this  my  project  to  none  but  a  parti¬ 
cular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice 
or  thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.  The 
only  objection  he  makes  to  it  is,  that  I  shall  raise  up 
enemies  to  myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal  an  air ;  and 
that  my  detractors,  instead  of  giving  me  the  usual 
title  of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  King 
of  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project  :  it  is  very 
well  known  that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  this  work 
with  the  character  of  a  silent  man  ;  .and  I  think  I 
have  so  well  preserved  my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in 
the  space  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  monosyllable 
is  my  delight,  I  have  made  very  few  excursions  in 
the  conversations  which  I  have  related  beyond  a  Yes 
or  a  No.  By  this  means  my  readers  have  lost  many 
good  things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart,  though  I 
did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  to 
show  the  world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a 
mind,  I  have  thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in 
the  club  which  I  have  now  under  consideration.  But 
that  I  may  proceed  the  more  regularly  in  this  affair, 
I  design  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  club  to 
have  my  mouth  opened  in  form,  intending  to  regulate 
myself  in  this  particular  by  a  certain  ritual  which  I 
have  by  me,  that  contains  all  the  ceremonies  which  are 
practised  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.1 

1  After  the  nomination  of  a  cardinal,  the  Pope  first  ‘  shuts  his 
mouth  ’  in  a  private  consistory.  When  his  mouth  is  shut  the 
cardinal-elect  can  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  of  the 
pontifical  congregations.  Fifteen  days  later,  the  Pope  holds  another 
private  consistory,  and  ‘  opens  his  mouth,’  i.e.  removes  the  disquali¬ 
fication  previously  imposed  (Arnold). 
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I  have  likewise  examined  the  forms  which  were  used 
of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his  scholars,  after 
an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  his 
speech.* 1  In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  of  late  found 
my  name  in  foreign  gazettes  upon  less  occasions,  I 
question  not  but  in  their  next  articles  from  Great 
Britain  they  will  inform  the  world  that  the  Spectator’s 
mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
next.2  I  may  perhaps  publish  a  very  useful  paper  at 
that  time  of  the  proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and 
of  the  persons  who  shall  assist  at  it.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter.  O. 


Na  551.  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  1712 

D 


Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit.' — Hor.,  Ars  Poet.  400. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

c  IT  THEN  men  of  worthy  and  excelling  genius 
V  V  have  obliged  the  world  with  beautiful  and 
instructive  writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
gratitude  that  praise  should  be  returned  them,  as 
one  proper  consequent  reward  of  their  performances. 
Nor  has  mankind  ever  been  so  degenerately  sunk 
but  they  have  made  this  return,  and  even  when  they 
have  not  been  wrought  up  by  the  generous  endeavour 
so  as  to  receive  the  advantages  designed  by  it.  This 

1  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  five  years’  silence  was 
imposed  by  Pythagoras  on  his  disciples.  During  that  period  they 
were  allowed  only  to  listen. 

2  The  first  number  of  the  Guardian  appeared  on  March  12,  1713. 
The  Spectator  was  revived  by  Addison  in  June  1714. 
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praise,  which  arises  first  in  the  mouth  of  particular 
persons,  spreads  and  lasts  according  to  the  merit  of 
authors ;  and  when  it  thus  meets  with  a  full  success, 
changes  its  denomination,  and  is  called  fame.  They 
who  have  happily  arrived  at  this  are,  even  while 
they  live,  inflamed  by  the  acknowledgments  of  others, 
and  spurred  on  to  new  undertakings  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  detraction  which 
some  abject  tempers  would  cast  upon  them  ;  but 
when  they  decease,  their  characters  being  freed  from 
the  shadow  which  envy  laid  them  under,  begin  to 
shine  out  with  greater  splendour  ;  their  spirits  survive 
in  their  works ;  they  are  admitted  into  the  highest 
companies,  and  they  continue  pleasing  and  instruct¬ 
ing  posterity  from  age  to  age.  Some  of  the  best 
gain  a  character,  by  being  able  to  show  that  they 
are  no  strangers  to  them ;  and  others  obtain  a  new 
warmth  to  labour  for  the  happiness  and  ease  of  man¬ 
kind,  from  a  reflection  upon  those  honours  which 
are  paid  to  their  memories. 

‘  The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I  turned  over 
those  epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  several  of 
the  wits  of  Greece,  and  perceived  many  dedicated 
to  the  fame  of  those  who  had  excelled  in  beautiful 
poetic  performances.  Wherefore,  in  pursuance  to 
my  thought,  I  concluded  to  do  something  along  with 
them  to  bring  their  praises  into  a  new  light  and 
language,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  whose 
modest  tempers  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  envy 
or  detraction  from  fair  attempts  to  which  their  parts 
might  render  them  equal.  You  will  perceive  them 
as  they  follow  to  be  conceived  in  the  form  of  epitaphs, 
a  sort  of  writing  which  is  wholly  set  apart  for  a  short 
pointed  method  of  praise. 
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On  Orpheus,  written  by  Antipater. 

No  longer,  Orpheus,  shall  thy  sacred  strains 

Lead  stones,  and  trees,  and  beasts  along  the 
plains ; 

No  longer  soothe  the  boisterous  wind  to  sleep, 

Or  still  the  billows  of  the  raging  deep  : 

For  thou  art  gone,  the  Muses  mourned  thy 
fall 

In  solemn  strains,  thy  mother  most  of  all. 

Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  sons  ye  moan, 

If  thus  a  goddess  could  not  save  her  own. 

Observe,  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable  for  granted, 
as  it  was  believed  to  be  in  that  age  when  the  epi¬ 
gram  was  written,  the  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to 
the  gods,  and  a  resigning  spirit  in  its  application  : 
but  if  we  consider  the  point  with  respect  to  our 
present  knowledge,  it  will  be  less  esteemed ;  though 
the  author  himself,  because  he  believed  it,  may  still 
be  more  valued  than  any  one  who  should  now  write 
with  a  point  of  the  same  nature. 


On  Homer,  by  Alpheus  of  My tilene. 

Still  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains, 

And  still  in  sight  the  fate  of  Troy  remains ; 
Still  Ajax  fights,  still  Hector’s  dragged  along, 
Such  strange  enchantment  dwells  in  Homer’s 
song  ; 

Whose  birth  could  more  than  one  poor  realm 
adorn, 

For  all  the  world  is  proud  that  he  was  born. 
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The  thought  in  the  first  part  of  this  is  natural,  and 
depending  upon  the  force  of  poesy  :  in  the  latter 
part  it  looks  as  if  it  would  aim  at  the  history  of 
seven  towns  contending  for  the  honour  of  Homer’s 
birthplace ;  but  when  you  expect  to  meet  with  that 
common  story,  the  poet  slides  by  and  raises  the 
whole  world  for  a  kind  of  arbiter,  which  is  to  end 
the  contention  amongst  its  several  parts. 


On  Anacreon,  <5jjq  Anti  pater. 

This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon  ;  all  around 
Let  ivy  wreathe,  let  flow’rets  deck  the  ground, 
And  from  its  earth,  enriched  by  such  a  prize, 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  arise  ; 

So  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know, 

If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shades  below. 


The  poet  here  written  upon  is  an  easy  gay  author, 
and  he  who  writes  upon  him  has  filled  his  own  head 
with  the  character  of  his  subject.  He  seems  to  love 
his  theme  so  much,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but 
pleasing  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive,  by  entering 
into  his  libertine  spirit ;  so  that  the  humour  is  easy 
and  gay,  resembling  Anacreon  in  its  air,  raised  by 
such  images,  and  pointed  with  such  a  turn  as  he 
might  have  used.  I  give  it  a  place  here,  because 
the  author  may  have  designed  it  for  his  honour ; 
and  I  take  an  opportunity  from  it  to  advise  others, 
that  when  they  would  praise,  they  cautiously  avoid 
every  looser  qualification,  and  fix  only  where  there 
is  a  real  foundation  in  merit. 
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On  Euripides,  by  Ion. 

Divine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  see 
So  fair,  is  not  a  monument  for  thee 
So  much  as  thou  for  it,  since  all  will  own 
Thy  name  and  lasting  praise  adorns  the  stone. 

The  thought  here  is  fine,  but  its  fault  is  that  it  is 
general,  that  it  may  belong  to  any  great  man,  be¬ 
cause  it  points  out  no  particular  character.  It 
would  be  better  if,  when  we  light  upon  such  a  turn, 
we  join  it  with  something  that  circumscribes  and 
bounds  it  to  the  qualities  of  our  subject.  He  who 
gives  his  praise  in  gross  will  often  appear  either  to 
have  been  a  stranger  to  those  he  writes  upon,  or  not 
to  have  found  anything  in  them  which  is  praise¬ 
worthy. 

On  Sophocles,  by  Simonides. 

Wind,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid ; 

Sweet  ivy  wind  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clustering  vine  : 
Thus  will  thy  lasting  leaves  with  beauties  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung  ; 
Whose  soul,  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit, 

Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ. 

This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  any  of  the 
former :  the  thought  towards  the  latter  end  seemed 
closer  couched,  so  as  to  require  an  explication. 
I  fancied  the  poet  aimed  at  the  picture  which  is 
generally  made  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  he  sit¬ 
ting  with  his  harp  in  the  middle,  and  they  around 
him.  This  looked  beautiful  to  my  thought,  and 
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because  the  image  arose  before  me  out  of  the  words 
of  the  original  as  I  was  reading  it,  I  venture  to 
explain  them  so  : — 

On  Menander,  the  Author  unnamed. 

The  very  bees,  oh  sweet  Menander,  hung 
To  taste  the  Muses  sprung  upon  thy  tongue; 

The  very  Graces  made  the  scenes  you  writ 
Their  happy  point  of  fine  expression  hit. 

Thus  still  you  live,  you  make  your  Athens  shine, 
And  raise  its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thine. 

This  epigram  has  a  respect  to  the  character  of  its 
subject,  for  Menander  writ  remarkably  with  a  just¬ 
ness  and  purity  of  language.  It  has  also  told  the 
country  he  was  born  in,  without  either  a  set  or  a 
hidden  manner,  while  it  twists  together  the  glory  of 
the  poet  and  his  nation,  so  as  to  make  the  nation 
depend  upon  his  for  an  increase  of  its  own. 

I  will  offer  no  more  instances  at  present  to  show 
that  they  who  deserve  praise  have  it  returned  them 
from  different  ages.  Let  these  which  have  been 
laid  down  show  men  that  envy  will  not  always 
prevail.  And  to  the  end  that  writers  may  more 
successfully  enliven  the  endeavours  of  one  another, 
let  them  consider,  in  some  such  manner  as  I  have 
attempted,  what  may  be  the  justest  spirit  and  art 
of  praise.  It  is  indeed  very  hard  to  come  up  to  it. 
Our  praise  is  trifling  when  it  depends  upon  fable ; 
it  is  false  when  it  depends  upon  wrong  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  it  means  nothing  when  it  is  general ;  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  hit  when  we  propose  to  raise 
characters  high,  while  we  keep  them  justly.  I  shall 
end  this  with  transcribing  that  excellent  epitaph  of 
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Mr.  Cowley,  wherein,  with  a  kind  of  grave  and 
philosophic  humour,  he  very  beautifully  speaks  of 
himself  (withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  dead  to  all 
the  interests  of  it)  as  of  a  man  really  deceased.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  an  instruction  how  to  leave  the 
public  with  a  good  grace  : — 


Epitaphium  Vivi  Authoris. 

Hie,  O  viator,  sub  lare  parvulo 
Couleius  hie  est  conditus,  hie  jacet 
Defunctus  humani  laboris 
Sorte,  supervacuaque  vita ; 

Non  indecora  pauperie  nitens, 

Et  non  inerti  nobilis  otio, 

Vanoque  dilectis  popello 
Divitiis  animosus  hostis. 

Possis  ut  ilium  dicere  mortuum, 

En  terra  jam  nunc  quantula  sufficit ! 
Exempta  sit  curis,  viator, 

Terra  sit  ilia  levis,  precare. 

Hie  sparge  flores,  sparge  breves  rosas, 

Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  floribus, 

Herbisque  odoratis  corona 
Vatis  adhuc  cinerem  calentem.’ 

The1  publication  of  these  criticisms  having  pro¬ 
cured  me  the  following  letter  from  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  it  in  the  volume, 
though  it  did  not  come  soon  enough  to  have  a  place 
in  any  of  my  single  papers  : — 


1  The  remainder  of  this  number,  except  the  letter  from  Philonicus, 
was  added  when  the  papers  were  published  in  a  collected  form  in 
I7I3- 
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‘  Mr.  Spectator, 

‘  J-JAVING  read  over,  in  your  paper,  No.  551, 
some  of  the  epigrams  made  by  the  Grecian 
wits,  in  commendation  of  their  celebrated  poets,  I 
could  not  forbear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the 
same  collection,  which  I  take  to  be  as  great  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  Homer,  as  any  that  has  yet  been  paid 
him  : — 

TV?  7 to6’  6  rov  Tpuirfi  7ro\efjLov,  &c. 

Who  first  transcribed  the  famous  Trojan  War, 
And  wise  Ulysses’  acts,  O  Jove,  make  known  ; 

For,  since  ’tis  certain  thine  those  poems  are, 

No  more  let  Homer  boast,  they  are  his  own. 

If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  specu¬ 
lations,  for  aught  I  know  (by  that  means)  it  may  in 
time  be  printed  as  often  in  English,  as  it  has  already 
been  in  Greek.  I  am  (like  the  rest  of  the  world), 

Sir, 

Your  great  Admirer, 

4 th  December .’  G.  R. 

The  reader  may  observe  that  the  beauty  of  this 
epigram  is  different  from  that  of  any  in  the  fore¬ 
going.  An  irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest 
palliative  of  praise ;  and  very  often  conveys  the 
noblest  panegyric  under  the  appearance  of  satire. 
Homer  is  here  seemingly  accused  and  treated  as  a 
plagiary,  but  what  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an 
accusation  is  certainly,  as  my  correspondent  observes, 
the  greatest  compliment  that  could  have  been  paid 
to  that  divine  poet. 
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‘  Dear  Mr.  Spectator, 

f  AM  a  gentleman  of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and 
of  a  temper  impatient  of  anything  which  I  think 
an  injury ;  however,  I  always  quarrelled  according 
to  law,  and  instead  of  attacking  my  adversary  by 
the  dangerous  method  of  sword  and  pistol,  I  made 
my  assaults  by  that  more  secure  one  of  writ  or 
warrant.  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that,  either  by 
the  justice  of  my  causes  or  the  superiority  of  my 
counsel,  I  have  been  generally  successful ;  and,  to 
my  great  satisfaction  I  can  say  it,  that  by  three 
actions  of  slander,  and  half-a-dozen  trespasses,  I 
have  for  several  years  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity 
in  my  reputation  and  estate.  By  these  means  also 
I  have  been  made  known  to  the  judges,  the  serjeants 
of  our  circuit  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  the  orna¬ 
mental  counsel  pay  a  very  profound  respect  to  one 
who  has  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  law.  Affairs 
of  consequence  having  brought  me  to  town,  I  had 
the  curiosity  t’other  day  to  visit  Westminster  Hall ; 
and  having  placed  myself  in  one  of  the  courts,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  most  agreeably  entertained.  After  the 
Court  and  counsel  were,  with  due  ceremony,  seated, 
up  stands  a  learned  gentleman  and  began,  “  When 
this  matter  was  last  stirred  before  your  lordship  ”  ; 
the  next  humbly  moved  to  quash  an  indictment ; 
another  complained  that  his  adversary  had  snapped 
a  judgment ;  the  next  informed  the  Court  that  his 
client  was  stripped  of  his  possession  ;  another  begged 
leave  to  acquaint  his  lordship,  that  they  had  been 
saddled  with  costs.  At  last  up  got  a  grave  serjeant, 
and  told  us  his  client  had  been  hung  up  a  whole 
term  by  a  writ  of  error.  At  this  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  but  came  hither,  and  resolved  to  apply  myself 
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to  your  honour  to  interpose  with  these  gentlemen, 
that  they  would  leave  off  such  low  and  unnatural 
expressions  :  for  surely  though  the  lawyers  subscribe 
to  hideous  French  and  false  Latin,  yet  they  should 
let  their  clients  have  a  little  decent  and  proper 
English  for  their  money.  What  man  that  has  value 
for  a  good  name,  would  like  to  have  it  said  in  a 
public  court,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  stripped, 
saddled,  or  hung  up  ?  This  being  what  has  escaped 
your  spectatorial  observation,  be  pleased  to  correct 
such  an  illiberal  cant  among  professed  speakers,  and 
you’ll  infinitely  oblige, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Joe’s  Coffee-House,  PHILONICUS. 

November  28.’ 


N0-  552.  Wednesday ,  Dec.  3,  1712 

[STEELE. 


- Qui  prcegravat  artes 

Infra  se  positas  ;  extinctus  amabitur  idem. 

— Hor.,  2  Ep.  i.  13. 

AS  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day 
t  in  an  hackney-coach,  and  delighting  myself 
with  busy  scenes  in  the  shops  on  each  side  of 
me,  it  came  into  my  head,  with  no  small  remorse, 
that  I  had  not  been  frequent  enough  in  the  mention 
and  recommendation  of  the  industrious  part  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  very  naturally,  upon  this  occasion,  touched 
my  conscience  in  particular  that  I  had  not  acquitted 
myself  to  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Motteux.1  That 
industrious  man  of  trade,  and  formerly  brother  of 
the  quill,  has  dedicated  to  me  a  poem  upon  tea.  It 


1  See  No.  288. 
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would  injure  him  as  a  man  of  business  if  I  did  not 
let  the  world  know  that  the  author  of  so  good  verses 
writ  them  before  he  was  concerned  in  traffic.  In 
order  to  expiate  my  negligence  towards  him,  I  im¬ 
mediately  resolved  to  make  him  a  visit.  I  found 
his  spacious  warehouses  filled  and  adorned  with  tea, 
china,  and  Indian  ware.  I  could  observe  a  beautiful 
ordinance  of  the  whole,  and  such  different  and  con¬ 
siderable  branches  of  trade  carried  on  in  the  same 
house,  I  exulted  in  seeing  disposed  by  a  poetical 
head.  In  one  place  were  exposed  to  view  silks  of 
various  shades  and  colours,  rich  brocades,  and  the 
wealthiest  products  of  foreign  looms.  Here  you 
might  see  the  finest  laces  held  up  by  the  fairest 
hands ;  and  there,  examined  by  the  beauteous  eyes 
of  the  buyers,  the  most  delicate  cambrics,  muslins, 
and  linens.  I  could  not  but  congratulate  my  friend 
on  the  humble  but,  I  hoped,  beneficial  use  he  had 
made  of  his  talents,  and  wished  I  could  be  a  patron 
to  his  trade,  as  he  had  pleased  to  make  me  of  his 
poetry.  The  honest  man  has,  I  know,  that  modest 
desire  of  gain  which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  under¬ 
stand  better  things  than  riches ;  and  I  dare  say  he 
would  be  contented  with  much  less  than  what  is 
called  wealth  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  which 
he  inhabits,  and  will  oblige  all  his  customers  with 
demands  agreeable  to  the  moderation  of  his  desires. 

Among  other  omissions  of  which  I  have  been  also 
guilty  with  relation  to  men  of  industry  of  a  superior 
order,  I  must  acknowledge  my  silence  towards  a 
proposal  frequently  enclosed  to  me  by  Mr.  Renatus 
Harris,1  organ-builder.  The  ambition  of  this  arti- 

1  Renatus  or  Rene  Harris,  who  died  about  1715,  was  the  son 
and  grandson  of  organ-builders.  He  and  ‘Father  Smith’  were 
the  great  organ-builders  of  Queen  Anne’s  time.  The  suggestion 
here  mentioned  by  Steele  came  to  nothing. 

VOL.  VII.  2  B 
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ficer  is  to  erect  an  organ  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
over  the  west  door,  at  the  entrance  into  the  body 
of  the  church,  which  in  art  and  magnificence  shall 
transcend  any  work  of  that  kind  ever  before  invented. 
The  proposal  in  perspicuous  language  sets  forth  the 
honour  and  advantage  such  a  performance  would 
be  to  the  British  name,  as  well  as  that  it  would 
apply  the  power  of  sounds  in  a  manner  more 
amazingly  forcible  than,  perhaps,  has  yet  been 
known,  and  I  am  sure  to  an  end  much  more  worthy. 
Had  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  laid  out  upon 
operas  without  skill  or  conduct,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  but  to  suspend  or  vitiate  our  understandings, 
been  disposed  this  way,  we  should  now,  perhaps, 
have  had  an  engine  so  formed  as  -to  strike  the  minds 
of  half  a  people  at  once  in  a  place  of  worship 
with  a  forgetfulness  of  present  care  and  calamity, 
and  an  hope  of  endless  rapture,  joy,  and  hallelujah 
hereafter. 

When  I  am  doing  this  justice,  I  am  not  to  forget 
the  best  mechanic  of  my  acquaintance,  that  useful 
servant  to  science  and  knowledge,  Mr.  John  Rowley,1 
but  think  I  lay  a  great  obligation  on  the  public 
by  acquainting  them  with  his  proposals  for  a  pair 
of  new  globes.  After  his  preamble  he  promises  in 
the  said  proposals  that, 


‘  In  the  Celestial  Globe , — 

‘  Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  stars  be  placed 
according  to  their  true  longitude  and  latitude  from 

1  Master  of  mechanics  to  George  I.  Rowley  seemed  to  have 
based  his  orrery  upon  an  invention  by  George  Graham.  See 
No.  1 1  of  the  Englishman.  Steele  gives  all  the  credit  to  Rowley, 
who  is  mentioned  also  in  No.  I  of  the  Guardian. 
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the  many  and  correct  observations  of  HeVelius, 
Cassini,  Mr.  Flamsteed,  Reg.  Astronomer,  Dr. 
Halley,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Oxon ; 
and  from  whatever  else  can  be  procured  to  render 
the  globe  more  exact,  instructive,  and  useful. 

‘  That  all  the  constellations  be  drawn  in  a  curious, 
new,  and  particular  manner ;  each  star  in  so  just, 
distinct,  and  conspicuous  a  proportion,  that  its  true 
magnitude  may  be  readily  known  by  bare  inspection, 
according  to  the  different  light  and  sizes  of  the 
stars.  That  the  tract  or  way  of  such  comets  as  have 
been  well  observed,  but  not  hitherto  expressed  in 
any  globe,  be  carefully  delineated  in  this. 


‘  In  the  Terrestrial  Globe , — 

‘  That  by  reason  the  descriptions  formerly  made, 
both  in  the  English  or  Dutch  great  globes,  are 
erroneous,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  be  drawn  in 
a  manner  wholly  new;  by  which  means  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  undertakers  will  be  obliged  to  alter 
the  latitude  of  some  places  in  ten  degrees,  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  others  in  twenty  degrees :  besides  which 
great  and  necessary  alterations,  there  be  many  re¬ 
markable  countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  and  lakes 
omitted  in  other  globes,  inserted  here  according  to 
the  best  discoveries  made  by  our  late  navigators. 
Lastly,  that  the  course  of  the  trade-winds,  the 
monsoons,  and  other  winds  periodically  shifting 
between  the  tropics,  be  visibly  expressed. 

‘  Now  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  is  of  so 
universal  use,  as  the  advancement  of  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  parts  of  the  mathematics,  as  well  as  tending  to 
the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  and  that  the  charge 
of  carrying  it  on  is  very  expensive,  it  is  desired  that 
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all  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  promote  so  great 
a  work  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe  the  following 
conditions  : — - 

c  I.  The  undertakers  engage  to  furnish  each  sub¬ 
scriber  with  a  celestial  and  terrestrial  globe,  each 
of  thirty  inches  diameter,  in  all  respects  curiously 
adorned,  the  stars  gilded,  the  capital  cities  plainly 
distinguished,  the  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hour- 
circles,  and  indexes  so  exactly  finished  up  and  ac¬ 
curately  divided,  that  a  pair  of  these  globes  will 
really  appear,  in  the  judgment  of  any  disinterested 
and  intelligent  person,  worth  fifteen  pounds  more 
than  will  be  demanded  for  them  by  the  under¬ 
takers. 

‘  II.  Whosoever  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe,  and 
pay  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  manner  following  for 
a  pair  of  these  globes,  either  for  their  own  use  or 
to  present  them  to  any  college  in  the  universities, 
or  any  public  library  or  school,  shall  have  his  coat 
of  arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place  of  residence,  &c., 
inserted  in  some  convenient  place  of  the  globe. 

‘  III.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  first  pay  down 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  fifteen  pounds  more 
upon  the  delivery  of  each  pair  of  globes  perfectly 
fitted  up.  And  that  the  said  globes  be  delivered 
within  twelve  months  after  the  number  of  thirty 
subscribers  be  completed ;  and  that  the  subscribers 
be  served  with  globes  in  the  order  in  which  they 
subscribed. 

‘  IV.  That  a  pair  of  these  globes  shall  not  here¬ 
after  be  sold  to  any  person  but  the  subscribers  under 
thirty  pounds. 

‘  V.  That  if  there  be  not  thirty  subscribers  with¬ 
in  four  months  after  the  first  of  December  1712, 
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the  money  paid  shall  be  returned  on  demand  by 
Mr.  John  Warner,  goldsmith,  near  Temple  Bar, 
who  shall  receive  and  pay  the  same  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  articles.’  T. 


N°'  553-  Thursday ,  Dec.  4,  1712 

[ADDISON. 


Nec  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 

— Hor.,  1  Ep.  xiv.  36. 


THE  project  which  I  published  on  Monday  last 1 
has  brought  me  in  several  packets  of  letters. 
Among  the  rest  I  have  received  one  from  a 
certain  projector,  wherein,  after  having  represented 
that  in  all  probability  the  solemnity  of  opening 
my  mouth  will  draw  together  a  great  confluence 
of  beholders,  he  proposes  to  me  the  hiring  of 
Stationers’  Hall  for  the  more  convenient  exhibiting 
of  that  public  ceremony.  He  undertakes  to  be  at 
the  charge  of  it  himself,  provided  he  may  have  the 
erecting  of  galleries  on  every  side,  and  the  letting 
of  them  out  upon  that  occasion.  I  have  a  letter 
also  from  a  bookseller,  petitioning  me  in  a  very 
humble  manner,  that  he  may  have  the  printing  of 
the  speech  which  I  shall  make  to  the  assembly  upon 
the  first  opening  of  my  mouth.  I  am  informed 
from  all  parts,  that  there  are  great  canvassings  in 
the  several  clubs  about  town,  upon  the  choosing  of 
a  proper  person  to  sit  with  me  on  those  arduous 
affairs  to  which  I  have  summoned  them.  Three 
clubs  have  already  proceeded  to  election,  whereof 
one  has  made  a  double  return.  If  I  find  that  my 


1  See  No.  550. 
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enemies  shall  take  advantage  of  my  silence  to  begin 
hostilities  upon  me,  or  if  any  other  exigency  of 
affairs  may  so  require,  since  I  see  elections  in  so 
great  a  forwardness,  we  may  possibly  meet  before 
the  day  appointed ;  or  if  matters  go  on  to  my  satis¬ 
faction,  I  may  perhaps  put  off  the  meeting  to  a 
further  day ;  but  of  this  public  notice  shall  be 
given. 

In  the  meantime,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
a  little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  which 
appears  in  this  great  city,  upon  my  present  design 
of  laying  down  this  paper.  It  is  likewise  with  much 
satisfaction  that  I  find  some  of  the  most  outlying  parts 
of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this  occasion,  having 
received  letters  to  expostulate  with  me  about  it, 
from  several  of  my  readers  of  the  remotest  boroughs 
of  Great  Britain.  Among  these  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  wherein  my  correspondent  compares  the 
office  which  I  have  for  some  time  executed  in  these 
realms  to  the  weeding  of  a  great  garden ;  ‘  which,’ 
says  he,  ‘  it  is  not  sufficient  to  weed  once  for  all, 
and  afterwards  to  give  over,  but  that  the  work 
must  be  continued  daily,  or  the  same  spots  of 
ground  which  are  cleared  for  a  while,  will  in  a  little 
time  be  overrun  as  much  as  ever.’  Another  gentle¬ 
man  lays  before  me  several  enormities  that  are 
already  sprouting,  and  which  he  believes  will  dis¬ 
cover  themselves  in  their  full  growth  immediately 
after  my  disappearance.  ‘  There  is  no  doubt,’  says 
he,  ‘  but  the  ladies’  heads  will  shoot  up  as  soon  as 
they  know  they  are  no  longer  under  the  Spectator’s 
eye ;  and  I  have  already  seen  such  monstrous  broad- 
brimmed  hats  under  the  arms  of  foreigners,  that  I 
question  not  but  they  will  overshadow  the  island 
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within  a  month  or  two  after  the  dropping  of  your 
paper.’  But  among  all  the  letters  which  are  come 
to  my  hands,  there  is  none  so  handsomely  written 
as  the  following  one,  which  I  am  the  more  pleased 
with,  as  it  is  sent  me  from  gentlemen  who  belong 
to  a  body  which  I  shall  always  honour,  and  where 
(I  cannot  speak  it  without  a  secret  pride)  my  specu¬ 
lations  have  met  with  a  very  kind  reception.  It  is 
usual  for  poets,  upon  the  publishing  of  their  works, 
to  print  before  them  such  copies  of  verses  as  have 
been  made  in  their  praise.  Not  that  you  must 
imagine  they  are  pleased  with  their  own  commenda¬ 
tions,  but  because  the  elegant  compositions  of  their 
friends  should  not  be  lost.  I  must  make  the  same 
apology  for  the  publication  of  the  ensuing  letter, 
in  which  I  have  suppressed  no  part  of  those  praises 
that  are  given  my  speculations  with  too  lavish  and 
good-natured  an  hand,  though  my  correspondents 
can  witness  for  me,  that  at  other  times  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  blotted  out  those  parts  in  the  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  them.  O. 

‘  Mr.  Spectator,  ‘  Oxford,  November  25. 

‘  JN  spite  of  your  invincible  silence,  you  have  found 
out  a  method  of  being  the  most  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  in  the  world :  that  kind  of  conversation 
which  you  hold  with  the  town,  has  the  good  fortune 
of  being  always  pleasing  to  the  men  of  taste  and 
leisure,  and  never  offensive  to  those  of  hurry  and 
business.  You  are  never  heard,  but  at  what  Horace 
calls  dextro  tempore ,x  and  have  the  happiness  to 
observe  the  politic  rule,  which  the  same  discerning 


i. 


1  2  Sat.  i.  18. 
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author  gave  his  friend,  when  he  enjoined  him  to 
deliver  his  book  to  Augustus — 

Si  validus,  si  lstus  erit,  si  denique  poscet.1 

You  never  begin  to  talk,  but  when  people  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  hear  you ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humour  till  you  leave  off.  But  I  am  led  unawares 
into  reflections  foreign  to  the  original  design  of 
this  epistle,  which  was  to  let  you  know  that  some 
unfeigned  admirers  of  your  inimitable  papers,  who 
could,  without  any  flattery,  greet  you  with  the 
salutation  used  to  the  Eastern  monarchs,  viz.,  “  O 
Spec.,  live  for  ever,”  have  lately  been  under  the 
same  apprehensions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec. ; 2  that  the 
haste  you  have  made  to  despatch  your  best  friends, 
portends  no  long  duration  to  your  own  short  visage. 
We  could  not,  indeed,  find  any  just  grounds  for 
complaint  in  the  method  you  took  to  dissolve  that 
venerable  body ;  no,  the  world  was  not  worthy  of 
your  divine.  Will  Honeycomb  could  not,  with  any 
reputation,  live  single  any  longer.  It  was  high  time 
for  the  Templar  to  turn  himself  to  Cook.  And  Sir 
Roger’s  dying  was  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did  in 
his  life.  It  was,  however,  matter  of  great  grief  to 
us,  to  think  that  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  so 
elegant  and  valuable  an  entertainment.  And  we 
could  not,  without  sorrow,  reflect  that  we  were 
likely  to  have  nothing  to  interrupt  our  sips  in  a 
morning,  and  to  suspend  our  coffee  in  mid-air, 
between  our  lips  and  right  ear,  but  the  ordinary 
trash  of  newspapers.  We  resolved,  therefore,  not 
to  part  with  you  so.  But  since,  to  make  use  of 
your  own  allusion,  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd 
the  market,  and  their  season  was  almost  over,  we 

1  1  Epist.  xiii.  3.  2  See  No.  542. 
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consulted  our  future  enjoyments,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  the  exquisite  pleasure  that  delicious  fruit  gave 
our  taste  as  lasting  as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them, 
protract  their  stay  beyond  its  natural  date.  We 
own  that  thus  they  have  not  a  flavour  equal  to  that 
of  their  juicy  bloom ;  but  yet,  under  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  they  pique  the  palate,  and  become  a  salver 
better  than  any  other  fruit  at  its  first  appearance. 
To  speak  plain,  there  are  a  number  of  us  who  have 
begun  your  works  afresh,  and  meet  two  nights  in 
the  week  in  order  to  give  you  a  rehearing.  We 
never  come  together  without  drinking  your  health, 
and  as  seldom  part  without  general  expressions  of 
thanks  to  you  for  our  night’s  improvement.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  a  more  useful  institution  than 
any  other  club  whatever,  not  excepting  even  that 
of  ugly  faces.  We  have  one  manifest  advantage 
over  that  renowned  society,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Spectator’s  company.  For  though  they  may  brag 
that  you  sometimes  make  your  personal  appearance 
amongst  them,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  get 
a  word  from  you.  Whereas  you  are  with  us  the 
reverse  of  what  Phaedria  would  have  his  mistress  be 
in  his  rival’s  company,  “  present  in  your  absence.”  1 
We  make  you  talk  as  much  and  as  long  as  we  please, 
and  let  me  tell  you,  you  seldom  hold  your  tongue 
for  the  whole  evening.  I  promise  myself  you  will 
look  with  an  eye  of  favour  upon  a  meeting  which 
owes  its  original  to  a  mutual  emulation  among  its 
members,  who  shall  show  the  most  profound  respect 
for  your  paper ;  not  but  we  have  a  very  great  value 
for  your  person  ;  and  I  daresay  you  can  nowhere  find 
four  more  sincere  admirers,  and  humble  servants, 
than  T.  F.,  G.  S.,  J.  T.,  E.  T.’ 

1  Terence,  ‘  Eunuchus,’  Act  i.  sc.  2  (‘Cum  milite  isto  praesens, 
absens  ut  sies  ’). 
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N°‘554.  Friday ,  Dec .  5,  1712 

[HUGHES. 


- Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim 

Tollere  humo,  victorque  vir-hm  volitare  per  ora. 

— V irg.j  Georg,  iii.  9. 

I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  essay,  as  well  as 
for  that  which  lays  down  rules  out  of  Tully  for 
pronunciation  and  action,1  to  the  ingenious  author 
of  a  poem  just  published,  entitled,  ‘  An  Ode  to  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  occasioned  by  the  Fragments 
of  Orpheus ’ : 2 — 

IT  is  a  remark  made,  as  I  remember,  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  author,  that  ‘  no  man  ever  pushed 
his  capacity  as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extend.’  I  shall 
not  inquire  whether  this  assertion  be  strictly  true. 
It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  men  of  the  greatest  appli¬ 
cation  and  acquirements  can  look  back  upon  many 
vacant  spaces,  and  neglected  parts  of  time,  which 
have  slipped  away  from  them  unemployed ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  one  considering  person  in  the 
world,  but  is  apt  to  fancy  with  himself,  at  some 
time  or  other,  that  if  his  life  were  to  begin  again, 
he  could  fill  it  up  better. 

The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  on  itself  this 
ingenuous  reproach,  when  the  examples  of  such  men 
are  presented  to  it,  as  have  far  outshot  the  generality 
of  their  species  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  valuable 
improvements. 

1  No.  541. 

2  Hughes’s  ‘Ode’  was  published  on  November  26,  1712; 
see  No.  537. 
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One  of  the  most  extensive  and  improved  geniuses 
we  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our  own  nation,  or 
in  any  other,  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam.  This  great  man,  by  an  extraordinary  force 
of  nature,  compass  of  thought,  and  indefatigable 
study,  had  amassed  to  himself  such  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without  amazement. 
His  capacity  seems  to  have  grasped  all  that  was 
revealed  in  books  before  his  time ;  and  not  satisfied 
with  that,  he  began  to  strike  out  new  tracks  of 
science,  too  many  to  be  travelled  over  by  any  one 
man  in  the  compass  of  the  longest  life.  These, 
therefore,  he  could  only  mark  down,  like  imperfect 
coastings  in  maps,  or  supposed  points  of  land,  to  be 
further  discovered,  and  ascertained  by  the  industry 
of  after-ages,  who  should  proceed  upon  his  notices 
or  conjectures. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle 1  was  the  person  who 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to  succeed 
to  the  labours  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary 
genius  I  have  just  mentioned.  By  innumerable  ex¬ 
periments,  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  those  plans 
and  outlines  of  science  which  his  predecessor  had 
sketched  out.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
and  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration 
of  its  Divine  Author. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  many  persons 
who  have  extended  their  capacities  so  far  as  these 
two,  in  the  studies  they  pursued ;  but  my  learned 
readers,  on  this  occasion,  will  naturally  turn  their 
thoughts  to  a  third,2  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  likewise 
the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The  improvements 

1  The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  ( 1627-1691)  was  an  eminent  student 
of  various  branches  of  science.  2 . Newton. 
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which  others  had  made  in  natural  and  mathematical 
knowledge  have  so  vastly  increased  in  his  hands,  as 
to  afford  at  once  a  wonderful  instance  how  great  the 
capacity  is  of  an  human  soul,  and  how  inexhaustible 
the  subject  of  its  inquiries;  so  true  is  that  remark 
in  Holy  Writ,  that  though  a  wise!  naan  seek  to  find 
out  the  works  of  God  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  do  it.1 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  character  more, 
of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  these,  yet  such  a  one 
as  may  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  force  of  nature 
and  of  application,  and  is  the  most  singular  instance 
of  an  universal  genius  I  have  ever  met  with.  The 
person  I  mean  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  an  Italian  painter, 
descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Tuscany  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.2  In  his  profes¬ 
sion  of  history-painting  he  was  so  great  a  master, 
that  some  have  affirmed  he  excelled  all  who  went 
before  him.  It  is  certain  that  he  raised  the  envy  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and 
that  from  the  study  of  his  works  Raphael  himself 
learned  his  best  manner  of  designing.  He  was  a 
master  too  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  skilful 
in  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.  The  aque¬ 
duct  from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  mentioned  as 
a  work  of  his  contrivance.  He  had  learned  several 
languages,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  studies  of 
history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  music.  Though  it 
is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice,  that  all  who  have  writ  of  him  mention 
likewise  his  perfection  of  body.  The  instances  of 
his  strength  are  almost  incredible.  He  is  described 
to  have  been  of  a  well-formed  person,  and  a  master 

1  See  Ecclesiastes  viii.  17. 

2  He  was  born  in  1452,  and  died  in  1519. 
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of  all  genteel  exercises.  And  lastly,  we  are  told  that 
his  moral  qualities  were  agreeable  to  his  natural  and 
intellectual  endowments,  and  that  he  was  of  an  honest 
and  generous  mind,  adorned  with  great  sweetness  of 
manners.  I  might  break  off  the  account  of  him 
here,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an  entertainment  to 
the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  find  so  remarkable  a 
character  distinguished  by  as  remarkable  a  circum¬ 
stance  at  his  death.  The  fame  of  his  works  having 
gained  him  an  universal  esteem,  he  was  invited  to 
the  court  of  France,  where,  after  some  time,  he  fell 
sick ;  and  Francis  the  First  coming  to  see  him,  he 
raised  himself  in  his  bed  to  acknowledge  the  honour 
which  was  done  him  by  that  visit.  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  Leonardo  fainting  at  the  same  instant,  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  arms  of  that  great  monarch. 

It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  such  instances  as 
these  without  being  raised  into  a  contemplation  on 
the  wonderful  nature  of  an  human  mind,  which  is 
capable  of  such  progressions  in  knowledge,  and  can 
contain  such  a  variety  of  ideas  without  perplexity  or 
confusion.  How  reasonable  is  it  from  hence  to  infer 
its  Divine  original  ?  And  whilst  we  find  unthink¬ 
ing  matter  indued  with  a  natural  power  to  last  for 
ever,  unless  annihilated  by  Omnipotence,  how  absurd 
would  it  be  to  imagine  that  a  Being  so  much  superior 
to  it  should  not  have  the  same  privilege  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  surprising,  when  we 
remove  our  thoughts  from  such  instances  as  I  have 
mentioned,  to  consider  those  we  so  frequently  meet 
with  in  the  accounts  of  barbarous  nations  among 
the  Indians ;  where  we  find  numbers  of  people  who 
scarce  show  the  first  glimmerings  of  reason,  and 
seem  to  have  few  ideas  above  those  of  sense  and 
appetite.  These,  methinks,  appear  like  large  wilds, 
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or  vast  uncultivated  tracts  of  human  nature ;  and 
when  we  compare  them  with  men  of  the  most  exalted 
characters  in  arts  and  learning,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  are  creatures  of  the  same  species. 

‘  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  are  all 
naturally  equal,  and  that  the  great  disparity  we  so 
often  observe,  arises  from  the  different  organisation 
or  structure  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  united. 
But  whatever  constitutes  this  first  disparity,  the  next 
great  difference  which  we  find  between  men  in  their 
several  acquirements  is  owing  to  accidental  differences 
in  their  education,  fortunes,  or  course  of  life.  The 
soul  is  a  kind  of  rough  diamond,  which  requires 
art,  labour,  and  time  to  polish  it ;  for  want  of 
which,  many  a  good  natural  genius  is  lost,  or  lies 
unfashioned,  like  a  jewel  in  the  mine. 

One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel  in  such 
arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in  the  highest  esteem 
among  men,  is  the  natural  passion  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  for  glory ;  which,  though  it  may  be  faulty 
in  the  excess  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Perhaps  some  moralists  are  too  severe 
in  beating  down  this  principle,  which  seems  to  be  a 
spring  implanted  by  Nature  to  give  motion  to  all 
the  latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  is  always  observed 
to  exert  itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  most 
generous  dispositions.  The  men  whose  characters 
have  shone  the  brightest  among  the  ancient  Romans 
appear  to  have  been  strongly  animated  by  this  pas¬ 
sion.  Cicero,1  whose  learning  and  services  to  his 
country  are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  it  to  an 
extravagant  degree,  and  warmly  presses  Lucceius, 
who  was  composing  a  history  of  those  times,  to  be 
very  particular  and  zealous  in  relating  the  story  of 

1  Epist.  ad  Diversos,  v.  12. 
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his  consulship  ;  and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  lifetime 
some  part  of  the  honour 1  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  paid  to  his  memory.  This  was  the  ambition  of 
a  great  mind ;  but  he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it, 
and  cannot  refrain  from  soliciting  the  historian  upon 
this  occasion  to  neglect  the  strict  laws  of  history, 
and  in  praising  him,  even  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
truth.  The  younger  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  the 
same  passion  for  fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater 
chasteness  and  modesty.  His  ingenuous  manner  of 
owning  it  to  a  friend,  who  had  prompted  him  to 
undertake  some  great  work,  is  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  raises  him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above  the 
imputation  of  vanity.  £  I  must  confess,’  says  he, 
*  that  nothing  employs  my  thoughts  more  than  the 
desire  I  have  of  perpetuating  my  name,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  a  design  worthy  of  a  man,  at  least  of  such 
a  one  who,  being  conscious  of  no  guilt,  is  not  afraid 
to  be  remembered  by  posterity.’ 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  inte¬ 
resting  all  my  readers  in  the  subject  of  this  discourse. 
I  shall  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  though 
all  are  not  capable  of  shining  in  learning  or  the 
politer  arts,  yet  every  one  is  capable  of  excelling  in 
something.  The  soul  has  in  this  respect  a  certain 
vegetative  power,  which  cannot  lie  wholly  idle.  If 
it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  regular  and 
beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in  weeds 
or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth. 


1  ‘  Glory  ’  (folio). 


2  Book.  v.  Epist.  8. 
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N0,  555.  Saturday ,  Dec.  6,  1712 

[STEELE. 


Respue,  quod  non  es .• — Pers.,  Sat.  iv.  51. 

ALL  the  members  of  the  imaginary  society  which 
were  described  in  my  first  papers  having 
disappeared  one  after  another,1  it  is  high  time 
for  the  Spectator  himself  to  go  off  the  stage.  But 
now  I  am  to  take  my  leave,  I  am  under  much  greater 
anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the  work  of  any  day 
since  I  undertook  this  province.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  converse  with  the  world  in  a  real  than  a 
personated  character.  That  might  pass  for  humour, 
in  the  Spectator,  which  would  look  like  arrogance 
in  a  writer  who  sets  his  name  to  his  work.2  The 
fictitious  person  might  contemn  those  who  disap¬ 
proved  him,  and  extol  his  own  performances,  without 
giving  offence.  He  might  assume  a  mock  authority 
without  being  looked  upon  as  vain  and  conceited. 
The  praises  or  censures  of  himself  fall  only  upon  the 
creature  of  his  imagination,  and  if  any  one  finds  fault 
with  him,  the  author  may  reply  with  the  philosopher 
of  old,  ‘  Thou  dost  but  beat  the  case  of  Anaxarchusd 
When  I  speak  in  my  own  private  sentiments,  I 
cannot  but  address  myself  to  my  readers  in  a  more 
submissive  manner,  and  with  a  just  gratitude,  for 
the  kind  reception  which  they  have  given  to  these 
daily  papers  that  have  been  published  for  almost  the 
space  of  two  years  last  past. 

I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made  as  to  the  licence 
allowable  to  a  feigned  character  may  excuse  anything 

1  See  Nos-  5r7.  53°.  542,  544.  547.  549.  553- 

2  Steele’s  name  was  mentioned  indirectly  by  Addison  in  No.  547.. 
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which  has  been  said  in  these  discourses  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator  and  his  works ;  but  the  imputation  of  the 
grossest  vanity  would  still  dwell  upon  me  if  I  did 
not  give  some  account  by  what  means  I  was  enabled 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  so  long  and  approved  a  per¬ 
formance.  All  the  papers  marked  with  a  C,  an  L, 
an  I,  or  an  O,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  papers  which  I 
have  distinguished  by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
muse  CLIO,  were  given  me  by  the  gentleman  of 
whose  assistance  I  formerly  boasted  in  the  preface 
and  concluding  leaf  of  my  Tatters.  I  am  indeed 
much  more  proud  of  his  long-continued  friendship 
than  I  should  be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought  the 
author  of  any  writings  which  he  himself  is  capable 
of  producing.  I  remember  when  I  finished  ‘  The 
Tender  Husband,’  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  I 
so  ardently  wished  as  that  we  might  some  time  or 
other  publish  a  work  written  by  us  both,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  ‘The  Monument,’  in  memory 
of  our  friendship.  I  heartily  wish  what  I  have  done 
here  were  as  honorary  to  that  sacred  name  as  learn¬ 
ing,  wit,  and  humanity  render  those  pieces  which  I 
have  taught  the  reader  how  to  distinguish  for  his. 
When  the  play  above  mentioned  was  last  acted,  there 
were  so  many  applauded  strokes  in  it  which  I  had  from 
the  same  hand,  that  I  thought  very  meanly  of  myself 
that  I  had  never  publicly  acknowledged  them.  After 
I  have  put  other  friends  upon  importuning  him  to 
publish  dramatic,  as  well  as  other  writings  he  has  by 
him,  I  shall  end  what  I  think  I  am  obliged  to  say 
on  this  head,  by  giving  my  reader  this  hint  for  the 
better  judging  of  my  productions,  that  the  best 
comment  upon  them  would  be  an  account  when  the 
patron  to  ‘  The  Tender  Husband  ’  was  in  England 
or  abroad. 


VOL.  VII. 


2  c 
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The  reader  will  also  find  some  papers  which  are 
marked  with  the  letter  X,  for  which  he  is  obliged 
to  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  diverted  the  town 
with  the  epilogue  to  ‘  The  Distressed  Mother.’ 1  I 
might  have  owned  these  several  papers  with  the  free 
consent  of  these  gentlemen,  who  did  not  write  them 
with  a  design  of  being  known  for  the  authors.  But 
as  a  candid  and  sincere  behaviour  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  other  considerations,  I  would  not  let 
my  heart  reproach  me  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
acquired  a  praise  which  is  not  my  right. 

The  other  assistances  which  I  have  had  have  been 
conveyed  by  letter,  sometimes  by  whole  papers,  and 
other  times  by  short  hints  from  unknown  hands. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  favours  of  this  kind 
with  any  certainty,  but  to  the  following  names, 
which  I  place  in  the  order  wherein  I  received  the 
obligation,  though  the  first  I  am  going  to  name  can 
hardly  be  mentioned  in  a  list  wherein  he  would  not 
deserve  the  precedence.  The  persons  to  whom  I 
am  to  make  these  acknowledgments  are  Mr.  Henry 
Martyn,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
College  in  Oxford,  Mr.  Tickell  of  Queen’s  in  the 
same  University,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Eusden  of 
Trinity  in  Cambridge.  Thus,  to  speak  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  late  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  I  have 
balanced  my  accounts  with  all  my  creditors  for 
wit  and  learning.  But  as  these  excellent  perform¬ 
ances  would  not  have  seen  the  light  without  the 
means  of  this  paper,  I  may  still  arrogate  to  myself 
the  merit  of  their  being  communicated  to  the 
public. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  having  swelled 
1  See  No.  338. 
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this  work  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  papers,  they 
will  be  disposed  into  seven  volumes,  four  of  which 
are  already  published,  and  the  three  others  in  the 
press.  It  will  not  be  demanded  of  me  why  I  now 
leave  off,  though  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to  give 
an  account  to  the  town  of  my  time  hereafter,  since 
I  retire  when  their  partiality  to  me  is  so  great  that 
an  edition  of  the  former  volumes  of  Spectators  of 
above  nine  thousand  each  book  is  already  sold 
off,  and  the  tax  on  each  half-sheet  has  brought 
into  the  stamp-office  one  week  with  another  above 
/20  a  week  arising  from  this  single  paper,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  at  first  reduced  it  to  less  than  half 
the  number  that  was  usually  printed  before  this  tax 
was  laid. 

I  humbly  beseech  the  continuance  of  this  inclina¬ 
tion  to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter  produce,  and 
hope  I  have  in  many  occurrences  of  life  tasted  so 
deeply  of  pain  and  sorrow  that  I  am  proof  against 
much  more  prosperous  circumstances  than  any  ad¬ 
vantages  to  which  my  own  industry  can  possibly 
exalt  me.  I  am, 

My  good-natured  Reader, 

Your  most  obedient, 

Most  obliged  humble  Servant, 

Richard  Steele. 


Vos  valete  et  plaudit e. — Ter. 

The  following  letter  regards 1  an  ingenious  set  of 
gentlemen  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
me  one  of  their  society  : — 


1  ‘  Give  me  leave,  before  I  conclude,  to  insert  a  letter  which 
regards’  (folio). 
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‘Mr.  Spectator,  *  Dec.  4,  1712. 

1  '"p'HE  academy  of  painting,  lately  established  in 
London,1  having  done  you  and  themselves  the 
honour  to  choose  you  one  of  their  directors,  that 
noble  and  lovely  art,  which  before  was  entitled  to 
your  regards  as  a  Spectator,  has  an  additional  claim 
to  you,  and  you  seem  to  be  under  a  double  obliga¬ 
tion  to  take  some  care  of  her  interests. 

‘  The  honour  of  our  country  is  also  concerned  in 
the  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you ;  we  (and 
perhaps  other  nations  as  well  as  we)  have  a  national 
false  humility  as  well  as  a  national  vainglory ;  and 
though  we  boast  ourselves  to  excel  all  the  world 
in  things  wherein  we  are  outdone  abroad,  in  other 
things  we  attribute  to  others  a  superiority  which  we 
ourselves  possess.  This  is  what  is  done  particularly 
in  the  art  of  portrait  or  face-painting. 

‘  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extent,  too  great  by 
much  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
in  all  its  parts;  ’tis  enough  if  any  one  succeed  in 
painting  faces,  history,  battles,  landscapes,  sea-pieces, 
fruit,  flowers,  or  drolls,  &c.  Nay,  no  man  ever 
was  excellent  in  all  the  branches  (though  many  2  in 
number)  of  these  several  arts,  for  a  distinct  art  I 
take  upon  me  to  call  every  one  of  those  several 
kinds  of  painting. 

‘  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  landscape- 
painter,  but  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  history 
tolerably  well,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  one  nation  may 
excel  in  some  kinds  of  painting,  and  other  kinds 
may  thrive  better  in  other  climates. 

1  The  first  Academy  of  Painting  was  founded  in  Great  Queen 
Street  in  1711,  when  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  elected  the  first 
governor.  2  ‘Few’  (folio). 
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‘  Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  other  nations 
for  history -painting ;  Holland  for  drolls,  and  a  neat 
finished  manner  of  working  ;  France  for  gay,  jaunty, 
fluttering  pictures ;  and  England  for  portraits  ;  but 
to  give  the  honour  of  every  one  of  these  kinds  of 
painting  to  any  one  of  those  nations  on  account  of 
their  excellence  in  any  of  these  parts  of  it,  is  like 
adjudging  the  prize  of  heroic,  dramatic,  lyric,  or 
burlesque  poetry  to  him  who  has  done  well  in  any 
one  of  them. 

‘Where  there  are  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  most 
helps  and  encouragements,  ’tis  reasonable  to  suppose 
an  art  will  arrive  to  the  greatest  perfection  :  by  this 
rule  let  us  consider  our  own  country  with  respect  to 
face-painting.  No  nation  in  the  world  delights  so 
much  in  having  their  own,  or  friends’  or  relations’ 
pictures ;  whether  from  their  national  good-nature, 
or  having  a  love  to  painting,  and  not  being  en¬ 
couraged  in  that  great  article  of  religious  pictures, 
which  the  purity  of  our  worship  refuses  the  free  use 
of,  or  from  whatever  other  cause.  Our  helps  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  people,  but  rather 
they  are  greater ;  for  what  the  antique  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  which  Italy  enjoys  are  to  the  history- 
painters,  the  beautiful  and  noble  faces  with  which 
England  is  confessed  to  abound,  are  to  face-painters  ; 
and  besides,  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  in  that  kind  of  any  people, 
not  without  a  competent  number  of  those  of  the 
most  excellent  in  every  other  part  of  painting.  And 
for  encouragement,  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the 
English  nation  affords  that  in  such  a  degree,  as  artists 
have  no  reason  to  complain. 

‘  And  accordingly  in  fact,  face-painting  is  nowhere 
so  well  performed  as  in  England :  I  know  not 
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whether  it  has  lain  in  your  way  to  observe  it,  but 
I  have,  and  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge.  I  have 
seen  what  is  done  abroad,  and  can  assure  you  that 
the  honour  of  that  branch  of  painting  is  justly  due 
to  us.  I  appeal  to  the  judicious  observers  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  assert.  If  foreigners  have  often¬ 
times,  or  even  for  the  most  part,  excelled  our 
natives,  it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages 
they  have  met  with  here,  joined  to  their  own 
ingenuity  and  industry,  nor  has  any  one  nation 
distinguished  themselves  so  as  to  raise  an  argument 
in  favour  of  their  country ;  but  ’tis  to  be  observed, 
that  neither  French  nor  Italians,  nor  any  one  of 
either  nation,  notwithstanding  all  our  prejudices  in 
their  favour,  have,  or  ever  had,  for  any  considerable 
time,  any  character  among  us  as  face-painters. 

‘This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country,  and  has 
been  so  for  near  an  age  :  so  that  instead  of  going 
to  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  one  that  designs  for  portrait¬ 
painting  ought  to  study  in  England.  Hither  such 
should  come  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
&c.,  as  he  that  intends  to  practise  any  other  kind 
of  painting  should  go  to  those  parts  where  ’tis  in 
greatest  perfection.  ’Tis  said  the  Blessed  Virgin 
descended  from  heaven  to  sit  to  St.  Luke ;  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm,  that  if  she  should  desire  another 
Madonna  to  be  painted  by  the  life,  she  would  come 
to  England ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  your  present 
president,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  from  his  improve¬ 
ment  since  he  arrived  in  this  kingdom,  would 
perform  that  office  better  than  any  foreigner  living. 
I  am,  with  all  possible  respect, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble,  and 

Most  obedient  Servant,  &c.’ 
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The  ingenious  letters  signed  the  ‘  Weather-Glass,’ 
with  several  others,  were  received,  but  came  too  late. 

POSTSCRIPT.1 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left 
off  the  Spectator ,  that  I  owe  several  excellent  senti¬ 
ments  and  agreeable  pieces  in  this  work  to  Mr.  Ince 
of  Gray’s  Inn.  R.  Steele. 

1  Added  in  the  reprint.  Mr.  Richard  Ince,  a  good  scholar, 
became  secretary  to  the  Comptrollers  of  Army  Accounts,  and  died 
in  1758. 
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